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OTZEBTTE, after a year of activity in Vienna as Alxinger's 



BU(x:essor in the direction, under the banker Baron von 



Bnum, of the Court Theatre^ tiien a year of exile in Siberia 
tlSOO)* whcnee he was recalled by that semi-maniac Paul, who was 

moved thereto by the delight which the little drama "Der 
Leibkutscher Peters III." had given him — then a short time in 
Jena» where his antagonism to Goethe broke out iato an open 
quarrel, established himsdf hi Berlfai. There he began, with 
GarHeb Merkel (1802), the publication of a polemical literary 
journal called the **FreymUthige," Goethe, the Schl^els and their 
party being the objects of their polemics. Spazif^r's "Zeitun^ filr 
die Elegante Welt" (Lfeipsic) was its leading opponent, until the 
establishment off a new literary journal at Jena. 

At the b^inning of 1808, Kotsebue was again in Vienna on 
his way to Italy. Some citations from the "PreymUthige" of 
this time have an especial vahie, as coming, heyond a doubt, 
from his pen. His position in society, his knowledge from ex* 
perience of theatrical affairs hi Vienna, his personal acquaint- 
ance with Beethoven and the other persons mentioned, all 
combine to enable him to speak with authority. An article in 
No. 58 (April 12) on the "Amusements of the Viennese after 
Carnival," gives a pe^ into the salon-life of the capital, and 
introduces to us divers matters of so mu^ interest, as to ex- 
cuse the want of novelty in certain parts. 

. . . . Amateur concerts at whidi unconstrained pleasure prevails are 
frequent. The heginning b usually made with a quartet by Ilaydn or 
Mocart; thea follows, let us say, an air by Salieri or Paer, then a 
pianoforte piece with or withoiit anotlier instrument obtHgalo, and the 
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(X>ncectx:1oA» as a rule with a chorus or somelhing of the kiad from • 
f avoriie opera. The most exodlent pianoforte pieces that won adnura- 

'^n ddring the last carnival were a new qiiiiitot> by Beethoven, clever, 
flieiious, f tUl of deep significance and character, but occasionaUy a little 
'.too faring; here and tiiere OderuprUnffe in the manner of this master; 
then a quartet by Anton Eberl, dedicated to the Emprej-s, li^'hter in 
character, full oi fine yet profound invention, originahty, fire and 
strength, brilliant and imposing. Of all the musical compositions 
which have appeared of late these are certainly two of the best. 
Beethoven has for a short timepast been engaged, at a considerable 
salary, by the Theater-an-der-^en, and wifl soon produce at that 
playhouse an <Mratorio of his composition entitled "Christus am Ol- 
berg." Amongst the artists on the violin the most notable are Clement, 
Schuppauzigh (who gives the concerts in the Augarteu in the summer) 
and Luigi Tomasini. Clement (Director ct the <itoliestm eaiHler-Wien) 
is an admirable csincert player; SchuppRnzigh performs quartets 
very agreeably. Good dilettanti are Eppinger, Molitor and others. 
Grnt aitiata on the pianoforte are Beethofen [sic]. Hummel, Madame 
Auemhammer and others. The famous Abb<^ Vogler is also here at 
present, and plays fugues in particular with great precision, although 
his ratiier heavy tondi betnije the organist. Among the amateum 
Baroness Ertmann plays with amazing precbion, clearness and delicacy, 
and Friiulein Kurzbeck touches the I^ys with high infcelligenpe and 
deep feeling. Meidamee von Frank end Niatorp, ibnneily Genadi 



A few words may be added to this picture from other sources. 
Salieri's duties being now confined to the sacred music of the 
Imperial Chapel, SUssmayr being far gone in the consumption 
of which he died on Sept. 16 (of this yeu — 1808), Conti re- 
taining but the name of orchestfal durector (he too died the next 
year), Liechtenstein and Weigl were now the conduetois of the 
Imperial Opera; Henneberg and Seyfried held the same pofli- 
tioa under iSchikaneder, as in the old house, so now in tiie new. 

Schuppanzigh's summer concerts in the Augarten, and 
Safieri'fl WuiowB and Orphans concerts at Christmas tind in 
Holy Wedc, were still the only r^lar public ones. Vogler had 
come from Prague in December, and Paer, who had removed 
to Dr( stlen at Easter, 180^, was aj^ain in Vienna to produce 
his cantata '*Da8 Ueilige Grab,'' at the Widows and Orphans 
Concert* It was a period of dearth at Vienna in operatic com- 
position. At the Court Theatre Liechtenstdm had failed dis- 
astrously; Weigl had not been able to follow up the success 
of his "CorsSr," and several years more elapsed before he 
obtained a permanent name in musical annals by his "Schweizer- 
lami&e." Salleri's style had beeome too familisr to all Vienna 

iptobaUy Um Qdatal f«r Ffanoferto aid mBdJastruHBti, Op. 16. paUiiM 
ia lIsTCb. 1801. 
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longer to possess tlie charms of freshness and novelty. In the 
Tlieatei>«n-d«r'Wieii, T^ber, Hennebeiis, Seyfried and othen 
composed to order and executed their work satisfactorily enough 
— ^indeed, sometimes with decided, though fleeting, success. 
But no new work, for some time past, composed to the order 
of either of these theatres, had possessed such qualities as to 
secure a brilliant and prolonged edstenoe. Fh>m another aouroe, 
however, a new, fresh and powerful musical sensation had been 
experienced during the past year at both: and in this wise: 

SchikaneHf^r produced, on the 2Srd of March, a new opera 
which had been very favorably received at Paris, called "Lodo- 
iska," the music composed "by a certain Cherubini." The ap- 
plaase gained by this opera indneed the Court Theatre to send lor 
the score of another opera by the same composer, and prepare it 
for production on the 14th of August, under the title "Die Tage 
der Gefahr." Schikanedi r, with his usual shrewdness, mean- 
time was secretly rehearsing the same work, of which Seyfried 
in the beginning of July lad made the then long journey to 
Mnwidi to obtain a oopy, and on the ISth — one day in advance 
of the rival stage — the musical public was surprised and amused 
to see "announced on the bill-board of the Wiener Theater the 
new opera 'Graf Armand, oder Die zwei unvergessliche Tage.' *' 
In the adaptation and performance of the work, eadi house 
had its points of superiority and of inloiority; on the whde> 
there was little to choose between them; the result in both waa 
splendid. The rivalry between the two stajres became very 
spirited. The Court Theatre selected from the new composer's 
other works the "Medea," and brought it out November 6. 
Schikatteder followed, December 18, with *'Der Bemaidsbeig" 
('•Elise'*), "sadly mutilated." Twenty years later Beethoven 
attested the ineffaceable impression which Cherubini's music 
bad made upon him. While the music of the new master was 
thus attracting and delighting crowded audiences at both theatres, 
the wealthy and enterprising Baran Braun went to Paris and 
entered into negotiations with Cberubini, which resulted in his 
engagement to compose one or more operas for the Vienna 
sta^e. Besides this "a large number of new theatrical representa- 
tions from Paris" were expected (in August, upon the 
Court stage. "Baron Braun, who Is expected to return from 
Pat^ is bringfaig the most esedlcnt ballets and operas with 
him, all of which will be perfdrmed here most carefully ac- 
cording to the taste ol the Frendi." Thus the "Allg. Mus. 
Zeitung." 
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These facts bring us to the most valuable and interestiug notice 
cootsined in theuticlefrom the 'Tkeymllthlge' — tliecailicit reoord 

qI Beethoven*sengagemaitascomposerfortlieT1ieBter-aii-der-Wien. 

Zitterbarth, the merchant with whose money the new edifice 
had been built and put in successful operation, "'who had no 
knowledge of theatrical matters outside of the spoken drama," 
left the stage direction entirdy in the hands of Sehikaneder. 
In the department of opera that director had a most valuable 
assistant in Sebastian Meier — the second husband of Mozart's 
sister-in-law, Mme. Hofer, the ori^^ina! Queen of Night — a man 
described by Castelli as a moderately gifted bass singer, but 
a very good actor, and of the noblest and most r^uied taste 
in vocal miuie, open at weO as omtorio; to whom the praiae 
ia due of having induced Sehikaneder to bring out so many of 
the finest new French works, those of Chcruhini included. It 
is firobable, therefore, that, just now, when Baron von Braun 
was reported to have secured Cherubim for his theatre, and it 
became neoessaiy to discover some new means of keeping up a 
successful competition. Meier's advice may have had no small 
weight with Sehikaneder. Defeat was certain unless the operas, 
attractive mainly from their scenery and grotesque huiuor, 
founded upon the "Thousand and One Nights" and their thou- 
sand and one imitations, and set to trivial and commonplace 
tunes, should give place to others of a higher order, quickened 
by music more serious, dignified and significant. 

Whether Abbe Georg Jos^h Vogler was really a great 
and profound musician, as C. M. von Weber, Gansbacher and 
Meyerbeer hdd him to be, or a charlatan, was a matter much 
disputed in those days, as the same question in relation to cer- 
tain living composers is in ours. Whatever the truth was, by 
his polemical writings, his extraordinary self-laudation, his high 
tone at tlic fonrts whither he had been called, liis monster oon- 
certs, and his almost unperiormable works, he had made him- 
adf an object of profound curiosity, to say the least. More- 
over, his music for the drama "Hermann von Staufen, oder 
das Vehmgericht," performed October 3, 1801, at the Theater- 
an-der-Wien (if the same as in "Hermann von Unna," as it doubt- 
less was), was well fitted to awaken confidence in his talents. 
Wa appeafanoe in Vienna just now was, therefore^ a piece of 
good fortune for Sdiikaneder, who immediatdy engaged him 
for his theatre. 

Whether Beethoven had talents for operatic composition, 
no one could yet know; but his works had already spread to 
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Paris, T/ondon, Edinburgh, and had gained him the fame of 
hein^^ the greatest living instrumental composer— Father Haydn 
of course excepted — ^and this much might be accepted as certain: 
vizn that ioM name ahme, like Voglcr^s, would aeeufe the theatre 
from pecuniary loss in the production of one work; and, per- 
haps — who could foretell? he might develop powers in this 
new field which would raise him to the level of evm ( h< rubini! 
He was personally known to Schikaueder, having played in the 
old theatre, and hb "PromeUieus" musie was a succen at the 
Court Theatre. So lie, too, was engaged. The ocHrapondent 
of the "Zeitung fUr die Elegante Welt'* positively states, under 
date of June 29th: "Beethoven is composing an opera by Schika- 
neder." There is nothing very improbable in this, though cir- 
cumstances mtervened which prevented the execution of such 
a project. StOl the fact remains, that Schikaneder — Umt strange 
compound of wit and absurdity; of poetic instinct and gro- 
tesque humor; of shrewd and profitable enterprise and la\ ish prod- 
igality; who lived like a prince and died like a pauper — has 
connected his name honorably with both Mozart and Beethoven. 

These plain and obvious facts have been so misrepresented 
as to make it appear that this engagement ol Beethoven was 
a grand stroke of policy eonceived and executed by Baron von 
Braun, who, at the TheakT-an der-Wien ("newly built and to 
be opened in 1804")> had suddenly become aware of a genius 
and talenty to which» notwithstanding the "Fkometheus" music, 
at the Imperial Opora, he had been oblivious during the pre- 
ceding ten years! The date of the transaction is a sufficient 
confutation of this; as also of the notion that the success of 
the "Christus am Olberg" led to his engagement. On the 
contrary, it was his engagement that enabled Beethoven to 
obtain the use of the TheaterHm-der-^^en to produce that work 
in a concert to which we now come. 

The "Wiener Zeitung" of Saturday, l^farch 26 and Wed- 
nesday, March 30^ 1808, contained the following 

Noncv 

On the ilh (aot the 4th) of April, Herr Ludwig van Beethoven 

will produce a new orfltorio set to music by him, "Chnsttis am Olberg," 
in tie H. 1. privil. Theater-an-der-Wien. The other piec^ also to 
be p ei l ^' iu e j will be <uinumtu>mA on the large bitt-boanL 

Beethoven must have felt no small confidence in the power 
of his name to awaken the curiosity and interest of the musical 
publk^ for he **doubled the pikes of the first chain, tripled those 
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of the reserved and demanded 12 ducats (instead of 4 florins) 
for each box. But it was his first public appearance as a dra- 
nmtic voetl oomposer, and on his posters ho had aevend days be- 
fore amuNmi^ with much pomp that all the iraiks ^ponld be 

of his composition. The result, however, answoed his opec^ • 
tations, "for the concert yielded him 1800 florins.'* 

The works actually performed were the first and second 
Symphonies, the Pianoforte Concerto in C minor and *Thnstus 



but, owing to the kiigth of the concert, wluch began at the eaity 

hour of six, were omitted in the performance. As no copy of 
the printed programme lias l)i;en discovered, there is no means 
of deciding what these pieces were; but the "Adelaide," the 
8eena ti Aria "Aht peifidol" and the trio '*lVemate» empj, 
tremate^" auopest themaehres, as vocal pieces well fitted to bieak 
the monotony of such a mass of orchestral music. It seems 
strange — knowing as we do Beethoven's vast talent for impro- 
visation — that no extempore performance is reported. 

"Hie symphonies and oonoertos»" says Seyfried, "nhicb 
Beethoven produced for the first time (1808 and 1808) for his benefit 
at the Theater-an-der-Wien, the oratorio, and the opera, I re- 
hearsed according to his instructions with the singers, conducted 
all the orchestral rehearsals and personally conducted the per- 
formance.* 

Hie final gamtX rdiearsal was held in the theatre on the 
day of performance, Tuesday, A|nil 5. On that morning, as 

was often the case when Beethoven needed assistance in his 
labors, young Ries wns called to him early — about 5 o'clock. 
"I found iiim in bed, " says iiies, "writing on separate sheets 
of paper. To my question what it was he aaswoed, IVom- 
bones.' At the concert the trombone parts were played from 
these sheets. Had the copyist forgotten to copy these parts? 
Were they an afterthought? I was too young at the time to 
observe Uie artistic interest of the incident; but probably the 
trombones were aa aflertiliought, as Beethoven nught as easily 
have had the uncojded parts as the co-pied.** The correspondent 
of the "Zeitung fiir die El^ante Welt" renders a probable solu- 
tion of Ries's doubt easy. He found the music to the "Christus** 
to be "on the whole good, and there are a few admirable passages, 
an air of the Smuph with trombone accompaniment in par> 
ticnlar being of admiiable effect.** Beeliiovai bad piobahly 
found the aria "Bnittre^ Eide*' to fall of its intended effect. 
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and added tlie trombone on the morning of the final rehearsal, 
to be letained or not M duNiM inov« ad'Hiable fius 
oootuniM: 

The rdmnal began at 8 o'clock in the morning. It was a ter- 
rible rehearsal, and at half after 2 everybody wrts exhausted and mote 
or less di^satiaticd. Prince Karl Lichnow.sky, who attended the rehearsal 
from the beginning, had sent for bread and butter, cold meat and wine 
in large baskets. He pleasantly asked all to help themselves and this 
was done with botii hands, the result being that good nature was re- 
fltoied again. Then the Prince requested that the oratorio be rehearsed 
once more from the beginning, so that it might po well in the evening 
and Beethoven's first work in this genre be worthily pr^ented. And 
so the rdieaiMl began acaitt. 

Scjyfiied in the nrticle above 4|ii0ted j{iviQH n Ff"'"^f'ww?ff 
fli this conocft: 

At the performance of the Concerto he asked me to turn the pages 
for him; but — ^heaven help me! — ^that was easier said than done. I 
saw almost nothing but empty leaves; at the most on one p^c or the 
other a few Egyptian hieroglyphs wholly unintelligible to me scribbled 
down to serve as clues for him; for he played nearly all of the solo part 
from memory, since, as was so often the case, he had not had time to 
pat it all on paper.' He gave me a secret glance whenever he was 
at the end of one of the invisible passages and my scarcely ooncealable 
anxiety not to miss the decisive moment amused him greatly and he 
laittfied heartily at the jovial aiqiper which ve ate aflarwards. 

The iin p ro aa i on made on reading the few oontemporary 
notices of this concert is that the new works produced were, 
on the whole, coldly received. The short report (by Kotaebne?) 

bk the "Freymilthige" said; 

Even our doughty Beethofen, whose oratorio "Christus am 01- 
berg" was performed for the first time at a ur b u r b an Theftter«n-der- 

Wien, was iiot altogether fortunate, and despite the efforts of hii 
many admirers was unable to achieve really marked approbation. 
TrWt the two symphonies and single passages in the oratOTio were 
voted very beautiful, but the work in its entirety was too lonpr. tcKi 
artificial in structure and lacking expressiveness, espedaliy in the 
vocal parts. The text, by F. X. Huber, seemed to haw beni as supe^ 
ficially written as the music. But the ronrprt brought 1800 florins 
to Beethofen and he, as well as Abb6 Vogler, ha^ been engaged for the 
tiheatie. He is to write one opera, Vo^^ three; for this thciy are to 
receive 10 per cent, of the reoeqits at the fiiat tea perfonianoef^ beridea 
free k^Jginps, 

'The English editor of thia biography found trombone parts wrillen out by Beet- 
hoven among Mr. Thayer's posthumous papers; they belonged to the Trio in the 
8cbermo of the Ninth Symphony, and Beethoven'a inatructioos to the copyist wbete 
to introduce them in the •core plainly showed that they were aa afterthoaght. 

■It was aot the mm this tinM, ior the iMDSMript ol this Conottto baun ia tka 
eonpoMi^s hand the dale "UQO/* 
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The writer in the "Allgempine Musikalische Z^itung** alone 
q;>&iks of the "Christus*' as having been received with "eztra- 
oidinary approval.*' Three monlJbs afterwards another oor- 
nqxmdcat flatly contradicts thJa: **bk the mtcrett of tfath,** 
he writes, "I am obliged to contradict a report in the *Muai- 
kalische Zeitung'; Beethoven's cantata did not please." To 
this Schindler remarks: **Even the composer agreed with this 
to this extent — that iu later years he unhesitatingly declared that 
it had been s mistake to treat the part of CkriH m the modem 
vocal style. Hie abandonment of the woric after the first per- 
formance, as well as its tardy appearnnf^e in print (about 1810), 
permit us to conclude that the author was not particularly sat- 
isfied with the manner in which he had solved the problem, and 
that he probably made material dhaages in the music." Hie 
"Wiener Zeitung" of July SO, 1803, gives all the comment neces- 
sary on the "abandonment" and probable changes in the work, 
by annotmrinp that "the favorable reception" of the oratorio 
had induced the Society of Amateur Concerts to resolve to repeat 
it on August 4. Moreover, Sebastian Meier's concert of Biarch 

18M, opened with the second Sjmphoay of Beethoven and 
dosed irith "Ghristus am GXhttg," being its fourth .perform- 
ance in one year.* 

A few days after this j)iiblie appearanec we have a sight 
of Beethoven again in private life. Dr. Joh. Th. Helm, the 
famoos physician and professw in Fragu^ then a young man 
just of the composer's age (he was bora December 11, 1770), 
accompanied Count Pricbnowsky on a visit to Vienna. On 
the morning of the l(jt h of April these two gentlemen met Beet- 
hoven in the street, who, knowing the Count, invited them to 
Sdiuppanzigh's, "wliere some of bis pianoforte sonatas whidi 
Klewihals had transcribed as string quartets were to be rehearsed. 
We met," writes Held, in his manuscript autobiography (the 
citations were rommunicated to this work by Dr. Edmund 
Sch<'l)ek of Prague) 

a number of the best musicians gathexed together, such as the violin- 
iits KrumUiob, Mttmr (of Beran), the mulatto Rridgeliiauer, who 
in London had been in the service of the then Prince of Wales, also 
a Herr Schretber and the 12 years* old' Kraft who played second. Even 
then Beethovoi's muse traiuported me to higher redions, and the 
done of all of these ertistB to have our musiod dneetor Wsosel 

Jln a C aanw Mti w i Book turn tfc» ymt tm» Bob wrilw that tiO *'CMitu 

am Olbcrg*' had alwajra drawn full homes, but that the court oficUl in charge of 
Buaical main (Hifmunkgr^ had aot allowed further performaocea to be giTea. 
■Aatou KnA inm MH Jbmi old at Um liBc 
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Praupnor in Vienna confirmed me in my opinion of the e\cf4lr>nce of 
his conducting. Since then I have often met Beethoven at concerU. 
His piquant concdta modified the gloominess, I ndght say tiie lugu- 
briousness, of his countenance. His criticisms wrrc very keen, as I 
learned most clearly at concerts of the harpist Nadermann of Saxony 
and JMbra. iriio WIS almidy getliiig along m yea^ 

Hie "Bridffstliauer/' mentioned by Hdd — whose mooriect 
writing of the name conveys to the German its correct pronun- 
ciation — was the "Arncrican ship captain who ansociatcd much 
with Beethoven" mentioned by Scliindler and his copyists. 

George Augustus Polgreen Bridgetoweb— a bright mulatto 
then 24 years old* son of an African father and German or 
Polish mother, an applauded public violinist in London at the 
age of ten years, and long in the service, as musician, of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV — was never in America and knew 
as mudi probably of a ship and the sdenee of nav^timi as 
ordmaiy shipmasters do of the violin and the mystmes of musical 
counterpoint. In 1802 he obtained leave of absence to visit 
his mother in Dresden and to use the waters of Teplitz and 
Carlsbad, which leave was prolungtni that he might spend a 
few months in Vienna. His playing in pubUc and private at 
Dresden had secured him such favorable letters of introduc- 
tion as gained him a most brilliant reception in the highest 
musical circles of the Austrian capital, where he arrived a few 
days before Held met him at Schuppansigh's. Beethoven, 
to whom he was introduoed by Prince lidmowsky, readily gave 
him aid in a public oonoert. The date of the concert has not 
been determined precisely; it was probably on May 24th. It 
has an interest on account of Beethoven*s connection with it: 
for the day of the concert was the date of the completion and 
performance of the "Kieutser^ Sonata. 

The famous Sonata in A minor. Op. 47, with oonoertaate violin, 

dedicated to Rudolph Kreutzer in Paris [says Ries on page 82 of the 
"Notizen"), wa,s originally composed by Beethoven for Bridgetower, 
an English artist. Here things did not go much better (Ries is refer- 
ring to the tardiness of the composition of the horn sonata which Beet- 
hoven wrote for Puuto), although a large part of the first Allegro was 
ready at an early date. Bridgetower pressed him greatly because 
the date of his concert had been set nnd hp wanted to study his part. 
One morning Beethoven summoned me at iiaif after 4 o'clock and said: 
"Copy the WoKn part of the first Allegro quickly.'* (BS» ordinary copy* 
ist was otherwise engaged.) The pianoforte i>art v, a<^ noted down only 
here and there in parts. Bridgetower had to play the marvellously 
beautifo! tiieme and vaiiatioiiR in F from Beethoven's manuscript 
at the concert in the Augarten at 8 o'tlo k In the morninf? because 
there was no time to copy it. The final Allegro, however, was beau- 
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iSivlBj wiittett, anoe it orifj^nany belonged to tiie Sonsta ia A major 

(Op. 80), which is dedicated to Czar Alexander. In its plarr- Rcot- 
hoven» t*^inldng it too brilliant for the A nugor Sonata, put the vari- 
atumt which now fonn the finale.^ 

Btidgetower was thoughtful enough to lam m has oopy 
0f the SoDAts a note upon that first perfonnanoe of it* as faUow: 

Relative to Beethoven's Op. 47. 
When I aocompamed him in this Sonata-Concertante at Wien, 
at die rqietitioa of the first part of the FkestOb I mutated the li^fat» 
at the 18th bar» off the pianoforte of this movemeat thus: 




He jumped up, embraced me, saying: "Noch einmal, mein lieber 
Bufsch!" ("Once again, my dear boy!") Then he held the open 
pedal during this flight, the chord of C as at the ninth bar. 

Beethoven's expression in the Andante was so chaste, which 
always characterized the performance of all his slow movements, that 
it mB umuiiiiioo4y haika to be icpeated twice. 

George Polfrreen Bridgctower. 

Bridgetower was mentioned in a letter from Beethoven 

to Baron von Wetzlar, in this language, under date May 18: 

Althou^ we have never addresBed each other I do not hentate 

to recommend to you the beiirer, Mr. Brishdower, a very capaUo 
virtuoso who has a complete command of his instrument. 

Besides his concertos he play.s quartets admirably, I greatly wish that 
you make him known to others. lie has commended himself fwambfy 
to Lobkowitz and Fries and all otlicr eminent lovers (of musioy 

I think it would be not at all a bad idea if you were to lake him 
for an evening to Theiese Sdittnfdd, where I know many friends as- 
semble and at your hotne. I know that you will thank me for having 
made you acquainted with him. > 

^The foOowias obMrvttioB oa tlie Mosta bfCieniy is also interectiagt "Ka thie 
Sonata written for Uridselower mud dedicated to Kiwtaer. <>d. 47 (of wt&A. fbs Int 
movement was composed id four days and tll« Otlwr two |r| added from a MOata 
alreadjr completed), the coaduding passage 
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It to be boRowod from a pleco of Kvntier*! already in print. I had this assur> 
ann immediatdjr idter the pnblication of the Beethoven Sonata from a VtmA mosip 
dan (1805). It would be worth while to investigate the matter. Artapn ttierrin 
lies the reason of its detfioation." And further: "Bridgctower wai a mulatto and 
played very extravagantly; when be played the sonata with Beethoven it was laughed 
at."* 
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Bridgetower, when advanced in years, talking with Mr. 
Thirlwall about Beethoven, told him that at the time the Sonata, 
Op. 47, was composed, he and the composer were constant com- 
paniooB, and that the first copy bore a dedication to him; but 
before he departed from Vienna they had a quarrel about a 
girl, and Beethoven then dedicated the work to Budo^h 
Kieutaer.i 

'I t^ltew and other documents, lomp of which were placed in Mr Thft\ t's hands 
by SAmuei Appleby, Esq., relative to Hri Jgetower, are printed in an appendix to Vol. 
II of the first German edition of this tiiu^'^rHph y and n'^ fi ot-noles and otherwise in Vol. 
III. What is essential in the memoranda and documeuts can be put into a much smaller 
oompan. The subscription for the concert amounted to 1140 florins and the list was 
heaaed by the Eoglish envoj, Bridgetower'i father was known ia England as the 
"Abjrninian Prince," and Mti. Thayer specalatea whether the title was genuiiM or 
but a aobriquet given to him sq yt ed fcvj^* Johnson's "Raaselas"; but it will appMV 
presently that he was called an ^UHom Mmat^ Bot an Abysaiidan; how his father foi 
to Bialft io PalaBd, where Bridgelowicr bon, or whsthar his mother was a G«nua 
or • M«, remalnt a mystery wUeh Iims not becB cleared up. The first memo- 
randum of information in Mr. Thayer'? cnllfrtion ■nns- in the .'■hnpe of an excerpt from 
a communication from London written by Abt Vogler and printed in Bo«aler's "Musi- 
kalische Correspondens" on Jnlj T. ITSO. Abt V«ibr'* letter bean drtv Lowko. 
June 6, 1790; in it he said: 

"La-st Wedneidny, June in<], I attended a concerl h<Tc in Hanover Square where 
two young heroes contested with en h other on the violin and oil music-lovers and 
cognoscenti found most agreeable entertainment for three hours. The two played 
concertos altematdy and ooth won the warmest applause. The quartet, however, 
which was played by young virtuoai whose comMned agoi did BK nach 40 yean, 
hf virUM ol » IfaM^ cbecrfol* witty and yet harmonicas peffonaaaoe «sceeded all the 
cspsetotioat Ibal mw i ewd plaWn ooold gratify. The flnt ^dfai was played by 
Oemcnt of ^saoa, dfht aad one-liatt, the seooad by Bridgetower ol AfHcs» ten yean 
of age." 

The Princf of Wales, afterwarJ-t Georgc IV. took the youth into his ser- 

■vice as first violinist in the I'avUioa at Brighton. The next pie<» of information 
which reached Thayer told of }iridj?etower's first concert in Dresaen on July ii, IMUi. 
A second concert was given on March 18, 1803, at which a brother of the violinist, 
who played the violoncello, took part. A letter from Frie inch Lindemann, a member 
of the Frince ol Wales's orchestra, dated January 11, 1809^ contained the informa- 
tioa that a letter of Bridgetower's forwarded to Brighton bf* certain "Billy" Cole had 
beeD pfawied ia the bands of the Prince, who read it at once, appeared to be highly sat- 
b6edL tiaA gnntmi the writer's reouest to be permitted to go to Vienna. Thayer did 
not leain the dates of Bridgetowerv Witb or daatb» bm Dr. Biwaiwi ia bit reTiiioB of 
the second Volume says that be «Bed "be t weca 18M and IBM." TUe is an error. 

In the May number for 1908 of "The Muncal Timeit" (London) Mr. F. G. Edwards 
printed the results of an investigatioo into Bridgetower's life, and provided some new 
aiid definite information from a collection of letters sind documents in the po^iei^non 
of .Arthur F. Hill, F.S..\. Prom this article it ap) - urs tbnt Hridg-tc iver was a pupil 
of liarthelemon, Giorm i vichi, Thomas Atlwood nnd --iih he c!:iiiued — llaydn. If ne 
really was a pupil of Uaydn. he must, as Mr. Edwards pointed out. have been in the 
Beij^borhood of Vienna before he had completed his tenth year. To this the present 
writer adds that if he had been a pupil of Haydn's the lattw woidd not have omitted 
his name in the list of names which he made of the Loodoa awieidam oo his first Vmt 
to the Eo^iak oMtMpolie, lor he indnded "Qeneot pttU»" wbo waa then betweeft 
ten and devea yeen eld. (8ee^ "M mle and Hannere in the Charied PMiod." bjr H. B. 
Krehbtel, p. 77.J He made his first public appearance in Paris at a Concert Spintuel on 
April IS, 1789. In the annonnreraent of this concert he was described as "Mr. Geor^ 
Bridgetower, n'- aux colonle.'j ani^lid'-eH, agtdeSans." (Yet his passport i^--ued Ijy the police 
auihontics. pives Jlialnin I'oKindai his birthplace.) A concert for his bent tit was given on 
May i7. 17S9, at the Saile du I'antheon. Soon thereiifrer he crossed the channel and, if 
his father is to be believed, he played for the first time in England before George III 
aid Ui cMtft at WindMT Gartb, Nci» ba appcan at Balb. the **!! araiag FM" at 
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When Beethoven removed from the house "am Peter" to 
the theatre buildiiig, he took his brother Karl (Kaspar) to live 

November £5, 1789, reporUng ' Amoa|{at those sddcd to the Sunday promenade were 
the African Prinw in the Turkish attire. The son of this African I'rincc baa been 
celebrated as a very accomplished musician." The same iicw»}>ap«r, on December 
% m fortnight later, tells of a concert given on the Saturday morning immediately 
preceding the publication which was "more crowded and splendid than has ever been 
known at this place, upwards of £50 people being present. Rauzzini was enrap- 
tiucdL Mid deobtnd that he had never heard such execution beloire. even from hit friend 
La MotUb who wwu he thought, much inferior to this wonderful boy. The fkliMr 
was in the Villei7> aad ao effected by the en>l»iiw bertowed on hie mm, thiit teen 
of pleasure end gretitude flowed in proforion.** 

It would Hccm as if the modern methods of advertimng musical artists is far 
behind the old in the impudent display of chariantanry. The plain "Georges" of 
thr hr^r I'aris concert, the later Ceort^e I'olRreen, in the announce m'rit nf lii^ fir-it 
«-oo«.(.rl 11) Bath becomes George Augustus Frederick. Why? The <')irisiiaii nmne 
of the Prince of Wales wa.'H Georg* Aup^u-tun Fredfrick. In this iir:iirMi[i nm-iu ho 
is described a.s "a youth of Ten Years oid. Pupil of the celebrated Haydn." The 
newipapers were ainiabh; or gullible, or both. 

The lad played a concerto between "the 2d and 5d Acts" of "The Messiah" 
et e peilonnence of Handel's oratorio given for the benefit of Raussini on Christmas 
eve of the seme year. He gave a concert in Bristol on December 18, 1789, leading 
the band "with the coulnen.'* and spirit of a Cramer to the astonishment and delight 
«{ eO pfcecnt." end on New Year's dey^790. Next he went to London, where, at 
Drury Leae Theetie on February 19^ IfiOv he played a solo at e performance of "The 
Ucesteh.*' BetsiciBf to the Lenten coneerts of thefe yeer, Perke sejn in hie "Mmieel 
Memoirs**: "Concertoe were pefforaed on the oboe by ne end on the violin for the 
first time by Ma.stor Bridgetower, son of an African nince, who was attended by his 
father habited in the costuine ol his country." The concert described by Abt Vogler 
was under ti r jjutronage of the Prince of Wales. At the Handel Commemoration 
of 1791 in WeMtminster Abbey, Bridgetower and Hummel, in scariet coats, sat on either 
side (jf Joah Bates at the organ an<i i ulli i! out the Ntops for him. He played in the 
orchestra at the Haydn-Salomon coiictrti* in 17S)1, at several of the Lenten concerts 
in the King's Theatre in 170i, and on May iS be performed a > ■ rt j Ijy \ Hitti at 
Mr. Barthelemoii'si concert, the aanouncement stating that "Dr. iluyda will preside 
at the pianoforte." (Haydn's note-book contains no mention of the concert, which 
would in likelihood have been the case had Bridgetower ever been his pupil.) He 
was plainly on terms of intimacy with such musicians as Viotti. Francois Cramer, 
Attwood« end Inter ot Samuel Wesley, who wrote of him in a tone of enthusiastic 
eppiecietjioBa 

In 180C bdng then in the Prince cf Welee'e bead et Brichto^ he ohteined 
leaTc, as Thayw note*, to ▼hit Diesden end take the bethe et TcpKtt and Onfahed; 

eventually, too. as we have seen, to visit Vienna. The passport issued to him in Vienna 
for his return to Ixindna described him as "a musician, native of Poland, aged 84 years, 
medium height, clean shaven, dark brown hair, brown eyes and straight, rntln r broad 
nose." He seems to have IxKome a resident of London and to have continued ia favor 
with musical and other notables for a considerable space, for Dr. doleh aaki hie aid 
in securing the patronage of the Prince Regent for a concert. 

He received the degree of Hai lu li.r uf Music, on presentation of the usual exer- 
cise, from the Uni vrrsitv nf Cambridge in 1811. There follow some years during 
which his life reminus f ljsi ure. but in which he lived on the Continent. He was in 
Kome in 1825 and 1827; back in London in 1843, when Vincent Novello sent him 
a letter which he signed "your much obliged old pupil and professional admirer." 
John £Ue met him in Vienna in 1845, but he was again in Lonoon in 1848, and there 
he died, apparently friendlesa and in poverty, on February tt, IMO. In the regiatiy 
of his death, discovered by Mr. Edwards, his age it act down ae TS yeen; but he BUlit 
have hvcn eighty if he was nine when he played et the fint oonont in Vnm in ITM. 
He vrn-i h irii either in 1779 or 1780. He published some pianoforte studies in 181S 
under the uilc "Diatonica Armoaica" which, with a few other printed pieces, are to 
bo found in the Brit:sh Mn'^eum. A ballad entitled "Henry." which was "Sung by 
Miss Fwoa and dedicated with permission to Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Weltfi»" wai evidendy coBpoaed in MIA. 
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with him,^ as twenty years later he gave a room to his factotum 
Schindler. This change of lodgings took place, according to 
Btybkdf before the oencnt of Aprfl 8 — ^whidi ia eoofirnMd 
by the bvother's new addtera bong contaiiied in the *'StMt»> 
Schematismus** for 1803 — t!mt annual publication being usually 
ready for distribution in Ajiri!.^ At the beginning of the warm 
season Beethoven, as was his annual custom, appears to have 
passed some weeks in Baden to refresh himself and revive his 
energies after the imgular, exdtuig and fatiguing cily life of 
the winter, before retiring to the summer lodgings, whose posi- 
tion Vtc describes in a note to Ries ("Notizen," p. 128) as "in 
Oberdoblinc No. 4, the street to the left where you gO down 
the mountain to lieiiigeuatadt." 

The Herrengasae is still "die Strasae Ihiks** at the extremily 
of the village, as it was then; but the multqdication of houses 
and the change in their numbers render it uncertain which 
ill those days bore the number 4. At all events it had, in 1803, 
gardens, vineyards or green fields both in front and rear. True, 
it was half an hour^s walk farther than from Heiligenstadt to 
the aoenes in whidi he had composed the second Symphony, 
the preceding summer; but, to compensate for this, it was so 
much nearer the city — was in the more immediate vicinity of 
that arm of the Danube called the **Canal" — and almost under 
its windows was the gorge ol the Krottenbach, which separates 
DaUing from HeiligensUdt, and which, as it extends inland 
from the river, spreads into a fine vale, then very sditary and 
still very beautiful. This was the house, this the summer, 
and these the scenes, in which the composer wrought out the 

'"Ilr. Karl v. Beethoven lives auf-der- Wien 26." "Staatn-Schematismus. 1803. 
p. I V); and !6i<i. 1804. p. 154. "Hr. Liidwig van Becthofen, aiif-def-Wien *H.'"— S«« 
"AiukunfLabuch." 1804. p. 204. "Ao-iler-VViea, No. id. Rartolomli ZitterUrth. K. K. 
Viin. Schauspielbaiu." — See "VoOsUodiges VerseichQi.<tM aller .... der muiMrirten 
HUtuer. dcrcn Eigenthlimer." etc.. etc.. Wien, 1804. p. ISS. 

*A letter printed in 1909 by Leopold S^nidt io bis collection from the archives 
ci the fiimrock firm. coDfirms the duiage ol lod^nga to Um theatre and also brother 
Sflil*» actmt7 M correspondent and wraagtf. In it he effete a grand S<mata for 
fiolin, to appear nimiiltaneoiHljr in London, Leipeic. Vienna and B<mn. for 80 florios; 
a grand Symphony for 400 florins. When the "Kreutter" Sonata was published (it 
was announced by TrH+; on May IS, 1305) Karl aeknowleilt,'* d (hi receipt of a copy 
in a letter to Simroc-k, ;i(Mirig 1 all the other publishers wnt .^ix i-opies of the work< 

printed hy tiirm liud Jiskin^ for t tic riTri;i.!ui n^,' t'lVi; SinjrO*,'k Irmk him tO tAitk: rath-T 

jiliarply for what he considered a piece of presumption, in a letter which he eacloi*ed 
to Fi rdinand Rie8 with the statement that he might read it if he wanted to. "I bought 
the Sonata of Louis van Beethoven," says the indignant publisher, "and in his letter 
oomseming it there is not a word about giving him six allies in addition to the fees— 
m aiatfcer Important enough to have been mentioned; I was under the inquession that 
Lmub fiB Beethoven composed his own works; wliBt I eotain of ia that I have 
Mlj conpfied iiith all the oonditioaa ol the ooBtnct and mm iBdebted to nobodjr." 
Ib the B0|« to BkB he oalle Kari'e oondiiet **lemilteift aad dwuTi^ el a hanher 
li«itae«t, for Befr Kail eeeoM Io mo ueemgiUeb'* 
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oonoeptioiu that during the p«rt five yean had heen awwiming 

fwm and oonsistenqjr in his mind, to which Bemadotte may 
hav<> given the original impulae, and which we know as the 
"Heroic Symphony."' 

Let us turn to Stephan von Breuning and a new friend or 
two. Archduke Kari, by a oommlBskMi dated Jaatiary 9, 1801, 
had been made Chief of the "Staats- und Konferenzial-Departe- 
ment fUr das Krieps- und Marine-Wesen," and retained the 
position still, notwithstanding his a^isumption of the functions 
of Hoch- und Deutsdi-Meister. He undertook to introduce a 
wide>readiing reform at the War DcfMurtment, whidi demanded 
an increase in the number of Secretaries and scriveners. Stephan 
von Breuning is the second in the list of five appointed in IHM, 
Ignatz von Gleichenstein the fifth. It is believed, that the Archduke 
had diaooveied the fine business talents, the zeal in the discharge 
of duty and the perfect trustworthiness of Breuning at the Teu- 
tonks House, and that at his special invitation the young man 
this year exchanged the service of the Order for that of tbe State. 
There is abundant evidence, that the young Rhinelanders then 
in Vienna were bound to each other by more than the usual 
ties; most of them were fugitives from Frendi tyranny, and 
liable to conscription if found in the places of their birth, though 
this was not the case with Breuning. Tbere was, in addition 
to the ordinary feeling of nationality, a common sense of exile 
to unite them. Between Breuning and Gldchenstdn therefore 
— two amiable and talented young men thus thrown into dai^ 
intercourse — an immediate and warm friendship would natur- 
ally spring up; and an introduction of the latter to Breuning's 
friend Beethoven would inevitably follow, in case they had not 
known each other m the old Bonn days. 

Another young Rhinelander, to whom Beethoven became 
much attached, and who returned the kindness with warm 
affection for him pfrsonally and a bonndless admiration for his 
genius, became known to the composer also just at this time. 
Willibrord Joseph MKhler, a native of Goblenti — who died In 
ISM, at the age of 82 years, as pensioned Court Secretary — 
was a man of remarkably varied artistic talents, by which, how- 
ever, since he cultivated them only as a dilettante and without 

*Th*y«r considcrrd the "firtt street to the left" to be the Hcrrcnga*se. J. IkJck 
(Gn*denau) argued in "Die Musik," VoL U. No. S. that the houae id whidl the "Bnica" 
mas composed wua the present luuptftlMM No. 9i of Dobling and ban iha «U N«u 
4 of the Hotzdle^ In 18S0 tlw owner «f the lionw and tlw MtaiiergMUamreia 
of Dmag pUoed A UUekoatke **M»" Imnm, wbo« ooonpula ^'vwTiirk poo- 
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coniining himself to any one art, he achieved no great distinc- 
tion. He wrote respectable poetry aud set it to correct and not 
impleMmg music; Bang weD enou^ to be teoorded in Boeddi's 
"MerkwUrdigkeiten der Haupt- und Residenz-Stadt Wien** 
(1823) as "amateur sinirer." and painted siifficipntly well to be 
named, on another page of Boeckh, "amateur portrait painter." 
He painted that portrait of the composer, about 1804-5, which 
is still in possession of the Beethoren family, and « seeond 1814- 
15 — (Mr. Mlihler could not recall the precise date) — once owned 
by Prof. Karajan. Several of the portraits now in possession 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna are from his 
pencil; but two or three of the very best specimens of his skill 
have been sold to a gentlenum in Boston, U£.A.* 

Soon after Beethoven returned from his summer lodging* 
to his apaitmoit in the theatre building, Mtthler, who bad then 
recently arrived in Vienna, was taken by Brennin^ tbithcr to 
be introduced. They found him busily at work finishing the 
"Heroic Symphony." After some conversation, at the desire 
of Bflhler to hear him play, Beethoven, instead of beginning 
an extempore performance, gave his visitors the finale of the 
new Symphony; but at its close, without a pause, he continued 
in free fantasia for /too hourSf "during all which time,'* said Mr. 
Miihler to the present writer, "there was not a measure which 
was faulty, or which did not sound oQginal." He added, that 
one circumstance attracted his particular notice; viz.: "that 
Beethoven played with his hands so very still; wonderful as 
his execution was, there was no tossing of them to and fro, up 
and down; they seemed to glide right and left over the k^s, 
the fingers alone doing the work." To Mr. Mtfhler, as to most 
others who have leoorded their impressions of Beethoven's 
improvisations, they were the non plus tdtra of the sat. 

There was, however, be it noted in passing, a class of good 
musicians, small in number and exceptional in taste, who, pre- 
cisely at this time, had discovered a rival to Beethoven, in this 
his own spedal fidd. Thus Gitnsbacher writes, as cited by 
Frfdieh in his "Biographie Voglets*': 

Sonnldthner gave a musical soir^ in honor of Vogler and inviced 
Beethoven among others. Vogler improvised at the pianoforte on 
a theme given to him by Beethoven, 4yi measures long, first an Adagio 
and then fugued. Vogler then gave Beethoven a theme of three meas- 
ures (the scale of C major, alia breve). Beethoven's excellent piano- 
forte playing, combined with an abundance of the most beautiful 

tTh. Toa Mmmd diacnaia* ths Beetlioveo portraiu in hit "Kens Beethoron 
iMM." Ik ISt <l Mv., mad *'BMlfam-«ltidi«ii." VoL U (19M). 
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thoughts, surprised me bevoiiiJ measure, hid could not stir up the 
eothusiasin in me which heui been inspired by Vogler's learned playing, 
wlddb begptond iMnDd in leqwet of its hamMoie and oontn^nnitiil 
treatnimt. 

An undated note of Beethoven, to Milhitf, wUch belongs 

to a somewhat later period — since its date is not ascertainable 
nor of much importance — may be inserted here, as an intro- 
duction to Mr. M&hler's remarks upon the portrait to which 
it refers: 

I beg of you to return my porfanut to me as soon as 700 have 
made sufficient use of it — if you need it longer I beg of you at least 
to make haste — I have promised the portrait to a lady. & stranger 
who saw it here, that she may hang it m her room dm^i^ her stay of 
several weeks. Who can withstand such charmirii^ iuiffortunlf if--, 
as a matter of course a portion of the lovely favors which I ahall thus 
ganur will also fall to you. 

To the question what picture is here referred to, Mr. M&hler 
rq>lied in substance: ^^It was a portnut, which I painted soon 
after coming to Vienna, in which Beethoven is represented, 
at nearly full length, sitting; the left hand rests upon a lyre, 
the right is extended, as if, in a moment of musical enthusiasm, 
he was beating time; in the background is a temple of Apollo. 
Oh! 1i I oould but know what became of the picture!" 

"What!** was the answer, to the great satisfaction of the 
old gentleman, "the picture is hanging at this moment in the 
home of Madame van Beethoven, widow, in the Josephstadt, 
and I have a copy of it."* 

Tlie extended right hand^though, like the rest of the pic- 
ture, not very artistically executed — was evidently pamted with 
care. It is rather broad for the length, i?; mnscular and nervous, 
as the hand of a great pianist necessarily grows through iniicli 
practice; but, on the whole, is neatly formed and well propor- 
tioned. Anatomically, it corresponds so perfectly with all 
the authentic descriptions of Beethoven's person, that this alone 
proves it to have been copied from nature and not drawn after 
the painter's fancy. Whoever saw a long, delicate hand with 
fingers exquisitely tapering, like Mendelssohn's, joined to the 
short stout muscular figure of a Beethoven a Sdiubert? 

A few of Beethoven's letters belonging to this period must 
be introduced here. The first, dated September 22, 1808, ad- 
dressed to Hoffmeister, is as follows: 

•A copy of thifl portrait which belonged to Thayer is now in thi- pussi .jsion of Sfi*. 
J«bes Foi, sad it pweotod in pbotognivim m froatispicce to the preMot volume. 
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Herewith I declare aU the woiIdb otmoeminff which you have 
w ritl e tt to me to be your property; the list of them will be copied 
again and sent to you signed by me as your confessed pfopertgr. X 
also ^Kiee to the price, 50 ducats. Does this satisfy you? 

Jrerhaps I may be able to send you instead of the variations for 
violin and violoncello a »ei of vanationa for Jour hands on a song of 
mine with which you will also have to print the poem by Goethe, as 
I wrote these variations in an album as a aooTenir mml oooiidflr tbem 
better than the others; are you content? 

The transcriptions are not by me, but I revised them and improved 
them in part, therefore do not come along with an announcement that 
I had arranged them, because if you do you will lie, and, I haven't either 
time or patience for such work. Are you agreed? 

Now farewell, I can wish you only large success, and I would 
willingly give you everything as a gift if it were possible for me thus 
to get through the world, but — consider, everything about me has 
an official appointment and knows what he has to live on, but, good 
God. when at the Iinpenal Court is there a place for a jfomiM UUmium 
com ego? 

In this year b^an the correspondence with Thomson. 
Geoige Thomson, a Sootdi gentienuui (bom Maich 4, 1757, at 
Lfmrikilnw, Dunfermline, died at Leith, February 18, 1851), distin- 
guished himself by tastes and acquirements which Ird to his 
appointment, when still a young man, as "Secretary to the Board 
of Trustees for the Eucuuragement of Arts and Manufactures 
in Scotland" — a Board eatablished at the time of the Union of 
the Kingdoms, 1707 (not the Crowns, 1603), of England and 
Scotland — an office from which he retired upon a full pension 
after a service of fifty years. He was, especially, a promoter 
oi ail good music and an earnest reviver of ancient Scotch melody. 
As <me meana of unproving the public taate and at the same 
time of giving currency to Scotch natitmal airs, he had published 
sonatas with such melodies for themes, composed for liim by 
Pleyel in Paris, and Ko^ehich in Vienna — two instrumental 
composers enjoying then a £uropean reputation now difficult 
to appreciate. The fame of the new composer at Yieuna 
ing now reached Edinburgh, Thomson applied to him for works 
of a h'ke character. Only the signature of the reply seems to 
be in Beethoven's hand: 

A Monsieur 
George Thomson, Nr. 28 York Place 

Edinburgh. North Britain 

Vienna le r>. S''"^ 1803. 

MbnsienrI 

J'w re^u avee hien de plaisir votre lettrc du 20 Jiiillet. Entrant 
volontiers dans vos propositions je dois vous declarer que je suis pr6t 
de oomposer pour irous m sonatea telles que vous les desirei y intio- 
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diiL^ant rn?mc Ics airs rrn<^sals d'une maiiirre Inquelle la nation Ecos- 
sai^ trouvcra la plus favorable et le plus d'accord avec le genie de 
sea dhaaaoai. Quant aa honoraire je cmis que trab cent ducats pour 
six sonales ne sera pas trop, vu qu'en AHemagne on me donne aiAant 
pour pared nombre de senates m€mc suns accompagnement. 

Je voua pteviens en iii§ine tema que voua (wves accelerer votre 
declaration, par ce qu'en me pmpoHf i.-mt d'engagements qu'apr^ quel- 

3ue terns je ne saurois peutcLre au^itdt satisfaire a vos demandes. — 
e vous prie de me pankmner* que cette reponM est ai retardee oe 
qui n'a 6t6 daus^ que par mon sejour a l:i rampagne et phisienrs 
occupations tres pressantes. — Aimant de preference ies airs eccossais 
je me plairai parueufieiement dans la compodti<m de vos aoo«lei» et 
j'ose avan^^r que si no;; intotta a'aocoKdeiroiit aur le honcniN^ iWttB 
seres parfaitemenl coateni& 

Agrtes kfi aasttrances ds mon eatime dirtingirf. 

Louis van Beetbovien. 

Ifr. ThooiMNi's oidoraenieat of this letter b tliu: 

fiO D. 1803. Louis van Beethoven, Vienna, demands 300 ducats 
for composing six Sonatas for me. Replied 8th Nov. that I would give 
no more than 150, taking 3 of the Sonatas when ready and the other S 
in six months after; giving him leave to publiflh ia Gcnnaiqr on Ilia own 
aocDunt» the day after puUication in liondon. 

The sonatas vrcre ncnrer composed. Not Icog aftenruds, 

on October 9?, Bf^ethoven, enraged at pffnrts to reprint his works, 
issued the following characteristic fuluiiiiation in large type* 
filling an entire page of the journal: 

Warning. 

Heir Call Zoldhner. a rqprinter at Miajence, has annooneed an 

edition of all my works for pianoforte and amng instruments. I hold 
it to be my duty hereby publicbr to Ittform all frioads of music that 
I hare not the sGgfatest put in this edition. I sboiM not have offered 

to make a collection of my works, a proceeding whif h I hold to be 
premature at the best, without first con&ulting with the publishers and 
caring for the correctneas tribneh is wanting in some of the individual 
puhlientinn> ]\T( reover, I Mrish to rail attention to the fact that the 
Ulicit edition in question can never be^ complete, inasmuch as some 
new worka wiH aoon appear in Paris, whkdi Herr ZuMkner, as a FVench 
subject, will not bo iifnnilted to reprint. I shall soon make full an- 
nouncement of a collection of my works to be made under my super- 
vi«m and after a severe revision.* 

'The publiralion of a complete odition of hU compositions frequently occupied 
the mind of !<< < Lljoven. In 1806 Breitkopf and Hilrtol tried to get all of Beethoven's 
works for publication by them: it is likely that similar efforts on the part of Viennese 
publishers date back as fnr as 180S. Later the plan plays a r6lc in the correspondence 
with Probst Hnd Sirarock. As late hs ISii it wits urged by Andreas Streicher. It 
has already t>ecn said that Beethoven at an early dato desired to make an arrangement 

witJi • publisher by which he might be relicvcid of anxiety about monetary matters. 
Be mntod to give all lii* coopoiltiou to one paUiaber, who ahoald pay Urn a flaed 
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Alexander Macco, the painter, after executing a portrait 
of the Queen of Prussia, in 1801, which caused much discussioD 
in the public press but secured to him a pension of 100 thalers, 
went from Berlin to Dresden, Prague, and, in the summer of 
1808, to Yienna. Here he became a great admirer of Beethoven, 
both as man and artist, and claimed and enjoyed so much of 
his society as the state of his mind and body would allow him 
to grant to any stranger. Macco remained but a few months 
here and then returned to Prague, whence he wrote the next 
year offering to Beethoven for composition an oratorio text 
by Prof. A. G. Meissner — a name just then well known in musical 
circles because of the publication ^>f the first volume of the biog- 
raphy of Kfipellmeister Naumann. If Meissner had not re- 
moved from Prague to Fulda in 1805, and if £urope had remained 
at peace, perhaps Beethovai might, two or tinee years later, 
have availed himself of the offer; just now he fdt bound 
to decline it. which he did in a letter dated November 1808. 
In it be said: 

I am sorry, too, that I could not be oftener with you in Vienna, 
but there are periods in humaa life which have to be overcome and 
often thegr are not looked vpoo from the right point of view, it appears 
that as a great artist you are not wholly unfamiliar with such, and so 
— I have not, as 1 observe, lost vour good will, of which fact 1 am glad 
became I esteem you higUy and wish that I might have auch an aitist 
in my profesaion to associate with. Meissner*s proposal is very wel- 
come, nothing could be more d(»irable than to receive such a poem from 
him, who is so higU!y honored as a writer and who understands musical 
poetry better than any other German author, but at present it is im- 
possible for me to write this oratorio because I am just beginning my 
vpera which, together with the performance, may occupy me iUl Eaeter 
— if Meissner is not in a hurry to publish his poem I should he glad if 
he were to leave the composition of it to me, and if the poem is not 
completed I wish he would not hurry it, ainoe before or after Easter 
I would fome to Prapnf> Rnd let him hear some of my compositions, 
which would make him more familiar with my manner of writing, and 
citheE^^inspire hint f tnthei^— or perhaps, make him stop attogether, cic 

Was, then, the cor r espondent of the ''Zdtung fttr die 
El^ante Welt" right? Had Beethoven really received one of 
Schikaneder's heroic texts' This much is certain: that in the 
words "because I am just beginning my opera," no reference 
is made to the "liconore" ("Fidelio"). They may only express 
his expectation of b^nnmg such a work immediately; or they 
may refer to one already begun, of which a fragment has been 
preserved. In Rubric II of the sale catalogue of Beethoven's 
manuscripts and music No. 07» is a "vocal piece with orchestra* 
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c o mpl e te ^ bat not entirdy otdiestrsled." It is «d operatic 
trio>; the dramatis persons are PoruSj VeHna, Sartagonst; the 

handwriting is that of this part of the composer's life; and the 
music is the basis of the subsequent grand duet in "Fidclio," 
**0 namenlose Freude." The temptatioii is strong to believe 
that Sdiikaneder had given Beethoven another ** Alexander," 
the scenes laid in India--^ suppkiiieiit to that with which his 
new theatre had been opened two years before. However this 
was, circumstances occurred, which prevented its coaipletion, 
or indeed the composition by Beethoven of any text prepared 
by Schikaneder* 

The oompositioiu which may safely be dated 180S, are few 
in comparison with those of 1802. The works published in the 
course of the year were the two Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 31, Nos. 
1 and 2 (in Niigeli's "Repertoire des CUvecinistes") ; the three 
Violin Sonatas* Op. 80 (Induatrie-Cfmiptoir); the two sets of 
Variations, Op. 34 and S5 (Breitkopf and Hiirtel); the seven 
Bagatelles, Op. 3f? (Indiistrir-Comptoir) ; the Romanza in G 
for Violin, Up. 40 (Hotfmeiiiter and KUhnel); the arrangement 
for Pianoforte and Flute (or Vidin) Op. 41 of the Serenade (Op. 
£5), vriiich was not made by Beethoven but examuied by him 
and **corr«:ted in parts" (HofiFmeister and Kuhnel); the two 
Preludes for Pianoforte, Op. S9 (lloffmeistcr and Kuhnel); two 
songs, "La Partenza" and "Ich liebe dich" (Traeg); a song, 
'*Das GlUck der Freundschaft," Op. 88 (Loschenkerl in Vienna 
and Sunrodc in Bonn), of f^eh Nottebohm found a sketeh 
amongst the sketches for the "Eroica" Symphony in the book 
used in 180S and which, therefore, though it may have been 
an early work, was probably rewritten in 1803; and the six 
Sacred Songs by Gellert, dedicated to Count Browne (Artaria). 
The two great works ol the year were the 'ICieutaef^' Sonata 
for Violin and the "Sinfonia Eroica.'* The title of the former, 
"Sonata per il Pianoforte ed iin Violino obligato in uno stilo 
(stile) molto concertante quasi a>me d'un Concerto," is found 
on the inner side ol the last sheet of the sketchbook of 180S de- 
scribed by Nottebohm. Beethoven wrote the word **bnilante" 
after "stflo** but scratched it out. It is obvious that he wished 
to empha.size the difference between this Sonata and its prede- 
cessors. Simrock's tardmess in publishing the Sonata annoyed 
Beethoven. He became impatimt and wrote to the publisher 
aa follow^ under dale of October 4, 1804: 

WotUboba, "SUntdnMb. Hft. ISM;" 9. 4S, m^b ''qmU^kT 
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Dear, best Herr Simrock, I have been waiting with longing for 
the Soomts wMdi I gave ymi-^-but in vain— please vmte me inist the 

condition of affairs is cdnrerning it — whether or not you accepted it 
from me marejy as food for moths — or do you wish to obtain a special 
Imperial pnmegium in connection with itr— ^weD It seems to me that 
might have been accompli shod long ago. — Where in hiding is this slow 
devil — who is to drive out the sonata — ^you are generally the quick 
devil, are known as F«i8t once was as being in league with the imp 
of darkness and for this reason you are Un>ed by your comrade.^; hut 
again — where in hiding is your devil — or what kind of a devil is it that 
sits on my sonata and with whom you have a misunderstanding? — Hurry, 
then» and tell me when I shall see the sonata given to the li^ht of day — 
when you have told me the date I will at once send a little note to 
Kreutzer, which you will please be kind enough to enclose when you 
send n copy (as you in any event will send your copies to Fsns or even, 
perhaps, have them printed there) — Ihi'' K rentier is a dear, good fellow 
who during his stay here* gave me much pleasure. I prefer his un- 



of all the \'irtun<!i as the sonfita is written for a thoroughly capable 
▼ioUoist, the dedication to him is aii the more appropriate---aIthough 
we correspond with each other (i.e., a letter from me oooe a year) — 
I hope he will not have learned anytliing about it. . . . 

As a proof of the growing appreciation of Beethoven in 

foreign lands it may lie remarked here thnt in the summer of 
1803 he received an Erard pianoforte as a pift from I lie crleb rated 
Parisian maker. The instrument belongs to tiie museum at 
Lins and used to bear an inscription, on the authority of Beet- 
hoven's brother Johann, that it was given to the c f>in[)(iser by 
the city of Paris in 1804. The archives of the Erard firm show, 
however, that on the 18th of Thcrmidor, in the Xlth year 
of the Republic (1803), Sebastien Erard made a present of "un 
piano tmme davecin** to Ludwig van Beethoven in Vienna. 



assunung 
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to Vienna with Bfliaadotte In 1780. 
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The Year 1804 — ^The "Sinfonia iiroica" — Beethoven and Breu- 
mng— The '^Waldsleui'* 8oMt»— Sonnkathner, Treitadike 
andGavettux — ^"FSdelio" Begun — ^Beethoven'sPopulaiity. 

DURING the wmter 1808-M nesotiatrana were in progress 
the result ct which put an end for the present to Beelp 
hoven'g oporatic aspirations. Let Treitschkc^ a perMmal 
actor in the scenes, explain:' 

On February 24, 1801, the first performance of "Die Zauber- 
fldte" took place in the Royal Imperial Court Theatre beside the Kttrnth- 
nerthor. Orchestra and chorus a.s well as the representatives of Saragtro 
(Weinmtlller), the Queen of Night (Mme. Rosenbaum), Pamtna (De- 
moiselle Saal) and the Moot i l>]|)i>ert) were much better than before. 
It reiimiuLHi thfou^hout the \ear the Only admired GfliBUUi opera. 
The loss of large receipt'? and the circumstance that many readings 
were changed, the dialogue shortened and the nonie of the author 
omitted from all mention, angered S. (Schikaneder) greatly. He did 
not hesitate to give free vent to his gall, and to parody some of the 
vulnerable parages in the performance. Thus the chan^ge of costume 
aooompanjnng the metamorphosis of the old woman into Papagena 
seldom sTirrrcded. Schikaneder, when he repeated the opera at his 
theatre, sent a couple of tailors on to the stage who slowly accomplished 
the disrobtai^ etc. These incidents would be trifles had they not been 
followed by such significant consequences; for from that time dated 
the hatred and jealousy which existed between the German operas 
of the two th«tb«8, which alternately persecuted every novdty and 
rnde<} in Baron von Braun, then manager of the Court Theatre, pur- 
chasing the Theater-an-der-\Vien in lb04, by which act eveiytning 
came under the staff of a sin^e shepherd but never became a sim^ 
flock. 

Zitterbarth had, some months before, purchased of Schi- 
kaneder all his rights in the property, paying him 100,000 florins 
for the privilegium alone; and, therefore, being absolute master, 
"had permitted a dicker down to the sum of 1,060,000 florins 
Vioina standard. . . . The contract was signed on February 

>*X)rpb«aa." 1841. p. 848;. 
I2tl 
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11th and ou the 16th the Theater-an-der-Wien under the new 
arrangement was opened with M^hul's opera 'Ariodante.' *'* 

Zitterbarth had retained Schikaneder aa director; but now 
Baron Braun dismissed him, and the Secretary of the Court 
Theatres. Joseph von Soomleithner, fw the inesent acted in 
that capacity. 

The sale of the theatre made void the contracts with Vogler 
and BeeUioven, «coept as to the first of Vogl^'s three operas, 
''Samori" (text by Hubcr), which being ready was put in rdiearsal 

and produced May 7th. 

It was no time for Baron Braun, with three theatres on 
his hands, to make new contracts with composers, until the 
leina wore fairly in his grasp, and the alfoira of the new purchase 
brought into order and in condition to work smoothly; nor was 
there any necessity of haste; the repertory was so well supplied, 
that the list of new pieces for the year reached the number of 
forty-three, of which eighteen were operas or Suigspieie. So 
Beethoven, who had already occupied the free lodgings in 
the theatre buiMing for the year which his cratract with ffitter^ 
barth and Schilcaaeder granted him, was compelled to move^ 
Stephan von Breuning even then lived in the house in which 
in 1827 he died. It was the large pile of building belonging to 
the Esterhazy estates, known as "das rothe Haus," which stood 
at a rijj^t angle to tiie Sdiwarzspanier house and diurdi, and 
fronted upon the open space where now stands the new Votiv- 
Ejrche. Here also Beethoven now took apartmcnts.- 

It is worth noting, that this was the year — Octdber, 180S 
to October, 1804 — of C. M. von Weber's first visit to Vienna, 
and of hu studies under Vogler. He was then but eighteen 
years old and "the delicate little man" made no very favorable 
impression upon Beethoven. But at a later period, when Weber's 
noble dramatic talent became developed and known, no former 
prejudice prevented the great symphonist's due appreciation 
and hearty acknowledgment of it. 

Among the noted strangers who came to Vienna this spring 
WIS Clementi. 

"He sent word to Beethoven that he would like to 5?eehim." 
"Clementi will wait a long time before Beethoven goes to him,'* 
was the reply. Thus Czerny. 

When he came (says Ries) Beethoven wanted to go to him 
at ooee^ but his brother put it into his head that dementi oui^t to 

lAUg. Mus. Zcit. XXIV, p. seo. 

■But BtHMjiUiat BMUiovea hind Umm lodfiiigi betidct thoM ia the theatre. 
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make the first visit. Tliough much older Clementi would probably 
have done ao had not gossip begun to concern itaelf with the matter. 
Thus it rmr\r ahont that Clementi was in Vienna n long time without 
knowing Bt^thoven except by sight. Often we dined at the same table 
in the Swan* ClraMiiti with his pupfl Klengel and Beethoven with me; 
all know oach other but no one spoke to the other, or confined himself 
to a greeting. The two pupik had to imitate their masters, because 
they raued uey would otnerwise lose their lewoo*. This would Mirdy 
Iiave been the case with me bi < ;i use there was no posaifaility of a middle* 
way with Beethoven. ("Notisen,'* p. 101.) 

Early in the Spring a fair copy of the *'Sinfonia Eroica" had 
been made to be forwarded to Paris through the Frrach embassy, 
as Merits licfanowsky inf onued Schindler. 

In tliis symphony (says Ries) Beethoven had Buonaparte in his 
mind, but as he was when he was First Consul. Beethoven esteemed 
him greatly at the time and likened him to the greatest Roman consuls. 
I as well as several of his more intimate friends saw a copy of the score 
lying upon his table, with the word "Buonaparte" at the extreme top 
<^ the title-page and at the extreme bottom "Luigi van Beethoven, ' 
but not another word. Whether, and with what the space between 
was to be fille<^ out, I do not know. I was the first to bring him the 
intelligence ikut Buonaparte had proclaimed himself emperor, where- 
upouhe flew into a rage and cried out: "Is then he, too, nothing more 
than an ordinary hunuui being? Now he, too, will trample on all the 
rights of man and indulge only his ambition. He will exalt liimself 
above all others, beoome a tyrant!" Beethoven went to the table, 
took hold of the title-page by the top, tor^^ it in two and threw it on 
the floor. The firstpage was rewritten and only then did the symphony 
leoeive the title: *^Siiuonia efoica.'* 

There can be no mistake in this; for Count Moritz Lich- 
nowsky, who happened to be with Beethoven when liies brought 
the offensive news» described the scene to Schindler years before 
the publication of the "Notizen." 

The Acts of the French Tribunate and Senate, which ele- 
vated the First Consul to the dignity of Emperor, are dated 
May 3, 4, and 17. Napoleon's a,ssumptiQn of the crown occurred 
<«i tlM ISth and the solmn prodamation was issued on the 20th. 
Evf9i in those days* news of so important an ev^t would not 
have required ten days to reach Vienna. At the very latest, 
then, a fair copy of the "Sinfonia Eroica," was complete e^rly 
in May, 1804. That it was a copy, the two credible witnesses, 
Ries and Lidmowsky, attest. Beethoven's own score — ^pur> 
diased at the sale In 1887, for 8 fl. 10 kr.» Vienna standard 
(less than 8^ francs), by tl^ l^enna composer Hr. Joseph Dea- 
saner— could not ha^e been the one referred to above. It is» 
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from beguming to end, disfigured by erasures aud corrections, 
and the title-page oould never liave answeied to Biea' deacrip- 
tion. It is this: 

(At the top:) N. B. 1. Cues for the other instntiDeiita are to be 
mittea into the first violm part 

Sinfonia Grarhfe 
[Here two words are eraaedj 

804 im August 
del Sigr 
Loub van Beethoven 
Sinfonie 3 Op. 55 

(At the bottom:) N. B. 2. The third horn is so written that it 
cam be pined fagr by [aie] a primorto aa well 
asaaannHMm 

A note to the funeral nuurdi, is evidently a directiim to the 
copyist,' as are the remarks on the title-page: 

X. B. The notes in the bn.ss which have steins upwards are lor the 
violoncellos, those downward for the bass-viol. 

One of tlie two words erased from the title was "Bonaparte"; 
and just under his own name Beethov^ wrote with a lead pencil 
in large letters, neariy obliterated but still legible* "Composed 
on Bonaparte." 

It is confidently submitted, therefore, that all the' tradi' 
tions derived from Czemy, Dr. Bertolini and whomsoever, 

that the opcnirff^ Allcirro is a rirsnription of a naval battle, and 
that the Marcia fimebre was written in commemoration of Nelson 
or Gen. Abercrombic,' are mistakes, and that Schindler is cor- 
rect; and again, that the date "804 im August/' is not that of 
the composition of the Symphony. It is written with a differ^ 
ent ink, darker than the rest of the title, and may have been 
inserted long afterwards, Beethoven's memory playing him 
false. The two "violin adagios with orchestral accompaniment" 
otfered by Kaspar van Beethoven to Andre in November, 180i, 

>See. in the Allg. Mu>. Zdt." lU. a critictsiB of "Nelaon's Gnat SedMttlc." 
for pianoforte, violin aod violoncello by Ferd. KftUer. Years afterwild tUs Pkee 
mgr bav« beeo confoiuidwl with tlw waxikam ia Dr. Berfeoliiii'a mmxj. rtom 
Otto J«lin's p^MM «• b«ra tlttt Dr. Bettoiy teM Urn '^b> 

fonia eroica waa suggested to Beethoven Yxf Bonaparte's expedition to Egypt (Miy. 
1798); and the rtimor of Nelson's death at the batUe of Aboukir (June 22), at whidi 
Nelson was w nunded in the head, was the cause of the funeral marc-!i T/i rn . wrote: 
"According to Beethoven's long-lime friend. Dr. RertoHni, the fir^it idea of ihe 'Sin* 
foiua eroica' was suggested by the death of th,' Krifflinh general Abercrombie; henoe 
the naval (not land-military) character of the theme and the entire firtt mOTement.** 
Music of a naval character to celebrate the death of an army officerl Gmtiij MMBI 
to have been at IcMt temporarily weak ettber io biatory or logic 
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cumot wdl be anything but the two Bonunoee, yet that in G, 
Op. 40^ bean the date 1803. Perhaps Ibupar wrote before 

it was complete. But what can be said to this? It is perfcclly 
well known that Op. 124 was performed on October 3, 18£2; 
yet the copy sent to Stumpi! in London bore this title: "Over- 
ture by Ludmg van Beethoven, oompofled lor the opening of 
the Josephstadt Theatre, towards the end of September, 
and performed for the first time on October 3, 18S4, Op. 124.*' 
That the "804 im August" may be an error, is at all events pos- 
sible, if noL established as such. "Afterwards," continues Ri^, 
"Prince Lobkowitz bought this composition for several years' [?] 
uae, and it was performed several tunes in his palace." 

There is "an anecdote told by a person who enjoyed 
Beethoven's society,"* in Schmidt's "Wiener Musik-Zeitung" 
(1843, p. 28), according to which, as may readily be believed, this 
work, then so difficult, new, original, strange in its effects and of 
such unusual length, did not please. Some time after this humilio 
atiaig failure FHnce Louis Ferdinand of Prussia paid a visit to the 
same cavalier (Lobkowitz) in his countryseat. . . . To give 
him a surprise, the new and, of course, to him utterly unknown 
symphony, was played to the Prince, who "listened to it with 
tense attenticm widch grew with ev^ movmoit.*' At the 
dose ho proved his admiration by requestmg the favor of an 
immediate repetition; and, after an hour's pause, as his stay 
was too limited to admit of another concert, a se<xjnd. "The 
impression m&de by the music was general and its lofty con- 
tents were now recognised. 

To those who have had occasion to study the character 
of Louis Ferdinand as a man and a minician, and who know 
that at the precise time here indicated he was really upon a 
journey that took him near certain estates of Prince Lobko- 
wits» there is nothmg improbable in the anecdote. |f it be true^ 
and the occurrence really took place at Raudnitz or some other 
"countryseat" of the Prince's, the rehearsals and first perform- 
ances of the Symphony at Vienna had occurred, weeks, perhaps 
months, before "801 im August." However this be, Ries was 
present at the first rdieaisal and immrred ^e dangw of lecdv- 
ing a box on the ear frcnn his master. 

In the first All^ro oocun a wicked whim (6df» Laime) of Beet> 
faoven*s for the hom; in the seoond pert, seversl measures hcfoK the 

'Dr. Schmidt in of opinioa that ihat thu anecdote w«a coDtribated to but iouriud 
by Bimnj F ia M ftjar, o&hmuiy good rathonlar. 
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tbeme mean in Its entirety, BeeAoven has the horn suggest it at a 

place -wherp the two violins n.rr still holding; a sproiid chord. To one 
unfamiUar with the score this must always sound m if the horn player 
had made a miscount and entered at the wrong i^aoe. At the first 
rphearsnl of tlio symphony, which waf^ horrihle, hut at which the horn 
pla^yer made his entiy correctly, I stood Ix^ide liectiioven, and, think- 
Ug that a blunder had been made I said: "C'an't the damned hornist 
CX>unt? — it sounds infamously fahr!" I think I came pretty close 
to receiving a box on the ear. Beethoven did not forgive the slip for 
a bog tine. (P. 79, ^^Notisen/*) 

It was bad eoonoHiy for two young, single men, each to 
have and po^ for a oompkte suite of apartments in the same 

house, especially for two who were connected by so many ties 
of friend>?hip as Breuning and Beethoven. Either lodging con- 
tained ample room for both; and Beethoven therefore very 
soon gave up his and moved into the other. Breuning had his 
omt housekeeper and oook and they also usually dined together 
at home. This arrangement had hardly been effected when 
Beethoven was seized with a severe sickness, which when conquered 
still left him the victim of an obstinate intermittent fever. 

Every language has its proverbs to the effect that he who 
serves not himself is ill served. So Beethoven discovered, when 
it was too late, that due notice had not been given to the agent 
of Esterhazy, and that he was bound for the rent of the apart- 
ments previously occupied. The question, who was in fault, 
came up one day at dhmer m the b^inning of July, and ended 
in a sudden quarrel in which Beethoven became so angry as to 
leave the table and the house and retire to Baden with the de- 
termination to sacrifice the rent here and pay for another lodg- 
ing, rather than remain under the same roof with Breuning. 
"Breuning," says Ries, **a hot*head like Beethoven, grew so 
enraged at Beethoven's conduct because the incident occurred 
in the presence of his brother." It is clear, however, that he 
soon becanie ofxiil and instantly did his best to prevent the momen- 
tary breach from becoming permanent, by writing — as may be 
gathered from Beethoven's allusions to it— a manly, sensible 
and friendly invitation to fo^ve and forget. But Beethoven, 
worn with illness, his nerv'es unstrung, made restless, unhappy, 
petulant by his increasing deafness, was for a time obstinate. 
His wrath must run its course. It found vent in the following 
letters to Bies, and then the paroxynn soon passed. 

The first ii the letters was written in the beginning of 18M. 

Dear Blest ^nee fteunitig did not scruple by his coDdnet to 
pieeent my character to you and the landlord as that of a nuserable^ 
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beggarly, contemptible fellow I single you out first to give my answer 
to Breuning by word of mouth. Only to the one ana first point of 
hi.s letter which I answer only in ordfr to vindicate my character in 
your eyes. Say to liim, Uieu, thai iL never occurred to me to reproach 
him because of the tardinos of the notice^ and that, if Breuning was 
really to blame for it, my desire to live amicably with all the world is 
much too precious and dear to me that I should give pain to one of 
my friends for a few hundfeda and more. You know yourself that 
altogether jocularly I accused you of being to blame that the notice 
did not arrive on time. I am sure that you will remember this; I 
had forgotten all about the matter. Now my brother began at the 
table and said that he believed it was Breunlntr's fault; f denied it 
at once and said that you were to blame. It appears to me that was 
plain enough to show that I did not hold him to blame. Thereupon 
Breuning jumped up like a madman and said he would call up the land- 
lord. This conduct in the presence of all the persons witn whom I 
associate made me lose my sdf<controI; I also jumped up, upset my 
chair, went away and did not return. This bcli n ior induced Breuning 
to put me in such a hght before you and the house-steward, and to 
write me a letter abo which I have answered only with nlence. I 
have nothing mon^ to say to Breuning. His rnrxl!- of thnnt^'lit and 
action in regard to me proves that there never ought to have been a ' 
friendly rdationship between him and me and such certainly will not 
exist in the future. I hnvr tolrl you all this because your statements 
deoaded ail my habits of thinking and acting. X know that if you 
had known the facts you would oertunly not have made them, and 
this satisfies me. 

Now I beg of you, dear Ries! immediately on receipt of this letter 
go to my brother, the apothecary, and tdl tnm that I shidl leave Baden 
in a few days and tliat he must engage the lodgings in Ddbling imme- 
diately you have informed him. 1 was near to coming to-day; I am 
tired of being here, it revolts me. Urge him for heaven's sake to rent 
the lodgings at once because I want to get into them immediately. 
Tell it to him and do not show him any part of what is written on the 
other page; I want to show him from all possible points of view that 
I am not so small-minded as he and wrote to him only after this 
(Rreiinin<^A) letter, althou|^ my resolution to end our frfaendship is 
and will renium iirm. 

Your friend 

Beethoven. 

Not long theresfter there followed a second letter, which 
Ries gives as follows: 

Baden, July 1 i. ISOi, 
If you, dear Hies, are able to find better quarters 1 shall be glad. 
I wmt them on a large quiet square or on tiie ramparts. ... I wiU 
take care to be at tlic rehearsal on Wrdnesday. It is not pleasant 
to me that it is at Schuppanzigh's. He ought to be grateful if my 
humiHataons make him thmner. Faiewdl, dear Ries! We are having 
bad weather here and I am not safe from people; I must llee in order 
to be alone. 
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From a third letter, dated "Baden, July je4, 18M/' Bies prints 

the following excerpt: 



.... No doubt you were surprised at the Breiming affair; believe 
me, dear (friend), my eruption was only the outburst con.scquent on 
mmaj impie—aat enoounten between us before. I have the talent 
in many cases to conceal my •wnsitiveness and repres'^ it; but if I am 
irritated at a time when I am more susceptible than usual to anger, 
I bunt out more violently than anybody ebe. Breuning certamly 
has excellent qualities, but he thinks he is free from all faults and his 
greatest ones arc those which he thinks he sees in others. He has a 
spirit of pettiness which I have despised since childhood. My judg- 
ment almost predicted the ooiir^e whjch affairs woitld take with Breu« 
ning, since our modes uf thinking, acting and feeling are so different, 
but I thought the^ difficulties might also be overcome; — experience 
has refuted me. And imw, no more friendship! I have found only 
two friends in the world with whom I have never had a misimderstand> 
ing, but what men! One is dmd, the other still lives. Although we 
hnve not heard from eaeh other in nearly six yertrs I know that I occupy 
the hrst place in his heart as he does in mine. The foundation of friend* 
ship demands the greatest rimflaiity between the hearts and sotils 
of men. I ask no more than that you read the Irttrr which T wrote 
to Breuning and his letter to me. No, he shall never again hold the 
place in my heart wlndi oooe he occtqMed* He who can tnink a friend 
capable of such f > l e thouKhts and be guflty cf such base conduct towards 
him is not worth my friendship. 

The rrador knows too well the character of Breuninr: to 
be prejudiced against him by all these harsh expressions written 
by Beethoven in a fit of choler of which he heartily repented 
and "brought forth fruits meet for repentance." But, as Rks 
says, "these lettm together with their ciHuequmoes are too 
beautiful a testimony to Beethoven's character to be omitted 
here," the more so as they introduce, by the allusions in them, 
certain matters of more or less interest from the "Notizen" of 
Riea. Thus Ries writes: 

One evening I came to Baden to continue my lessons. There 

I found a handsome young woman sitting on the sofa with Iiim. Think- 
ing that I might be intruding I wanted to go at once, but Beethoven 
detained me and add: "Hay for the time being." He and the lady 
remained seated behind me. I had already played for a long time 
when Beethoven suddenly called out: "Ries, play some love music"; 
a little later, "Something ynelancholy I" then, "Something passionate!" etc. 

Fkom what I heard I could come to the conclusion that in some 
manner he mu.st have offended the lady and was trying to make amends 
by an exhibition of good humor. At last he jumped up aud shouted: 



ments from his works, connecting them with short transit ion -phrases, 
which seemed to please him. The lady soon went away and to my 
gr«at amasement Beethoven did not Jmow who she was. I learned 




I had played nothing but move- 
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HhMt tlie had come in ahorUy before me in order to make Beethoven's 

acquaintance. We followed her in order to i-Ii\rnvcr her lodgings and 
later her station. We saw her from a distance (it was moonlight),* 
but sttdMmdsr she ^appeared. Chatting on all manner of tojMCi m 
walked for an hour and a half in the beautifiU valfey adjoining. On 
ginng, however, Beethoven said: "I must find out who she is and you 
must help me." A long time afterward I met her in Vienna and dis* 
coven d tViat she wa^; the mistress of a foreign prince. I report r-d the 
intelligence to Beethoven, but never heard anything more about her 
eitiiCT from him or anybody dse. 

The rehearsal at Schuppanzigh's on "Wednei>day " (18th) men- 
tkned in the lettw of July 14th, was fw the benefit of Ries» who 
was to play m the first of the second series of the regular Augarten 
Thursday concerts which took place the next day (19th) or, 
p&ch&ps, the £6th. Rirs says on pagr 1 1;> of the "Notizen": 

Beethoven had given me his beautiful Concerto in C minor (Op. 37) 
in manuscript so that I might make my first public appeaiaooe or jUf 
pupil with it; and I am the only onr who ever apprarfd as such wh3e 
Beethoven was alive. . . . Beethoven himself conducted, but he only 
turned the pages and never, perhaps, was a oononto more beautifully 
scrornjianii d. Wo had two large rehearsals. I had asked Beethoven 
to write a cadenza for me, but he refused and told me to write one 
mysdf sod he would correct it. Beethoven was satisfied wiUi my 
composition and made few changes; but there was an extremely bril- 
liant and very difficult passage in it, which, though he liked it, seemed 
to him too venturesome, wherefore he told me to write another in fts 
place. A week before the concert he wanted to hear the cadenza again. 
I played it and floundered in the passage; he again, this time a Uttie 
iH-nature^y, told me to change it. I did so^ but the new passage did 
not satisfy me; I therefore studied the other, and zealously, hut was 
not quite sure of it. When the cadenza was reached in the public 
conoMt Beethoven quietly sat down. I could not persuade mysdf 
to choose the easier one. When I holdly began the more difficult one. 
Beethoven violently jerked his chair; but the cadensa went through 
an right and Beethoven was so delighted that he shouted "Bravo!** 
loudly. This electrified thn entire audience and at once gave me a 
standing among the artists. Afterward, while expressing his satis- 
faction he added: **But all the same you are willful! U you had nasde 
a dip in the passage I would never have given yoa anouier lesson.** 

A little farther on m his book Ries writes (p. 115): 

The pianoforte part of the C minor Concerto was never completely 
written oui in the score; Beethoven wrote it down on separate sheets 
ef paper expressly for me. 

This confirms Seyfried, as quoted on a preceding page. 
'*Not oa my life would I have beUeved that I ooiiM be so 
laay as I am here. lU it is followed by an outburst of industry^ 

'■'FUt IMNNIb l^r SIIBMIM «f 1804. 
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fwMfliw^ worth while may be aooomplished,** Beethoven 
wrote at the end of his letter of July £4. He was right His 
hiothcr Johaim secured for hhn ihe lodging at Dobling where 
he passed the rest of the summer, and where the two Sonatas 

Op. 53 and 54, certainly "something worth while." were com- 
posed. In one of the long walks, previously dei»cribed by Hies, 

in which we went so far astray that we did not get back to Du blmg, 
where Beethoven lived, until nearly 8 o'dock, he had been all the time 

htimmlnp and sometimes howling, always up and down, wthoiit sinp- 
mg any definite notes. lu amwer to my question wiiat it was he suid: 
'*A theme for the last movmient of the sonata has occurred to me." 
When we entered the room he ran to the pianoforte without taking 
off his hat. I took a seat in a comer and he soon for^t all about me. 
Noiw he stormed for at least an hour with the besutifttl finale of the 
sonata. Finally he prnt up, was surprised still to sec mn and said: "I 
cannot give you a lesson to <iay, I must do some more work." 

The Sonata in question was that in F minor. Op. 57. Ries 
had in the meantime fulfilled Beethoven's wish for a new lodg- 
mg on the rampart^ by engaging for him one <m the Biillker- 

bastei three or four houses only from Prince Lichnowsky m 
the Pasqualati hou.se — "from the fourth .storey of which there 
was a beautiful view," namely, over the broad Glacis, the north- 
western suburb of the city and the mountains in the distance. 
"He moved out el this several times,*' says Ries» "but always 
retttmed to it, so that, as I afterwards heard, Baron Pasqualati 
was £TOfxl natnrrd enough to say: 'The lodging will not be rented; 
Rr( (h<)\ ( ii w ill (oriK- back.'" To what extent Ries was correctly 
informed in this we will not now conjecture. The lessons of Fors- 
ter's Uttle boy had been interrupted so long as his teadher dwelt 
in the distant theatre buildings; th^ were now renewed, the first 
being ])articularly impressed upon his memory by a severe reproof 
from Beethoven for ascending the four lofty flights of stairs 
too rapidly, and entering out of breath: "Youngster, you will 
ruin your lungs if you are not more careful,*' said he In substance. 

The two new S<matas were finished and were now made 
known to Beethoven's intimates. In the one in C major. Op. 
53, there was a long Andante. A friend of Beethoven's said 
to him that the Sonata was too long, for which lie was terribly 
taken to task by the composer. But after quiet reflection Beet- 
hoven was convinced ol the coifectness of the cnticum. Hie 
Andante was therefore excluded and its place supplied by the 
interesting Introduction to the Rondo which it now has A 
year after the publication of the Sonata it also appeared s^jkl- 
latdy. In these particulars Ries is confirmed by Czerny, who 
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•d<b: 'because of its popularity (for BeetboTcm played It fre- 
quently in flodety) he gave it tihe title 'Andante fiitvori/ I am 

the more sure of this since Beethoven sent me the proof together 
with the manuscript for revision." The arrangement for string 
quartet may have been made much later, probably by Ries (?). 

This Andante (Ries continues) has left a painful memory in me. 
When Beethoven played it for the first time to our friend I&ampfiolte 
and me, It delighted us greatly and we teased him until he rrpratrd it. 
Passing the door of Prince Lichaowsky's house (bv the Schottenthor) 
on my way home I went in to tdl the Pluce of the new and glorious 
composition of Beethoven's, and vras prrsuaded to play it as well as 
I could remember it. Recalling more and more of it the Prince urged 
me to repeat it In this way it happened that 'Uie Prinee also learned 

a portion of the piece. To ^h-c Brcthovrn a snrprisn the Friticr went 
to him the next day and said that he too had composed something 
whidt was not at bad. In q>ite of Beethoven's remark that he 
did not want to hear it the Prince sat down and to the amazement 
of the composer played a goodly portion of the Andante. Beethoven 
waa greatly angered, and uiB was the leaaon why I Rsaw agam htatd 

Prince Louis Ferdinand^ now on his way into Italy, made 

a short stay at Viennn, renewing his acqnnmtancc with Beet- 
hoven; but of their intercourse few particulars are known. Ries 
relates ("Notizen," p. Ill), that an old countess gave a little 
musical entettainmeat *'to wliidi, naturally, BeethoYen waa 
invited. When the company sat down to supper, plates (or 
the high nobility only were placed at the Prince's table — none 
for Beethoven. He flew into a rage, made a few ugly remarks, 
took his hat and went away. A few days later Prince Louis 
gave a dinner to whidi some members of the first company, 
intruding the old oounteas, were invited. What they sat down 
to table the old oountesa was placed on one side of the Prince, 
Beethoven on the other, a mark of distinction which Beethoven 
always referred to with pleasure.** 

The Pianoforte Concerto in C minor was then in the hands 
of the engraver; upon its publication in November, Firince Louis 
Ferdinand's name appeared upon the title. Concerning the 
compositions of the Prince, Beethoven remarked: "Now and 
then there are pretty bits in them" — so said Czerny. Before 
this time Beethoven and Breuniug "met each other by accident 
and a <x>mplete reconciliation took place and every inimical 
resolve of Beethovoft's, de^ite their vigorous expression in the 
two letters, was wholly forgotten." — (Ries.) And not this alone; 
he "laid his peace offering on the altar of reconciliation," It 
was the best picture of himself which exists from those years. 
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a beautiful miniature painted upon ivory by Homemann, still 
in the possession of Breuning lieirs. With it he sent the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Let us bury behind this picture tarever, my dear Steffen, aU that 
for a time has passed between Ui. I know that I broke your heart. 

The feelings within me which you must have noticed have sufficipntly 
punished me for that. It was not wickedness that I felt towards you; 
IK^ if that ime ao I should never again be worthy of your fnendahtp; 
pASsion on ymtr part and rni mine: nut mistrust of you arose in me; 
men came between us who are not worthy of you and me. My por- 
trait was long ago intended for you; you know that I always intended 
it for somehooy. To whom could I give it with so warm a heart as 
to you, faithful, good, noble Steffen! Forgive me if I have pained 
you; I suff^ed no less. When I no longer saw yoa near me I felt for 
the first time how Hrar to my heart yon are and always will be* 
Surely you will come to my arms again as iu past days. 

Nor was the rewnciliation on Breuning's part less perfect. « 
On the 13th of November he writes to Wegeler and« to excuse 
his ioug silence, says: 

He who has been my friend from youth is often largely to blame 
that I am oompdied to ne|^»et the absent ones. You eaimot conceive, 

my dear Wegeler, what an indescribnV»!f\ I might say, fearful effect 
the gradual loss of hearing has had upon him. Think of the feeling 
of being unhappy in one of such violent temperament; m addition 
reservedness, mistrust, often t<)\\ar(Is best friends, in many things 
want <rf decision 1 for the greater part, with only an occasional exo^ 
tion when he gives free vent to fab feelings on the spur d the moment, 
intercourse \\ ith him is a real exertion, at which one can scarcely trust 
to oneself, from May until the beginning of this month we hved in 
the same house, and at the outset I took mm into my rooms. He had 
scarcely come before he became severely, almost dangerously ill, and 
this was followed by an intermittent fever. Worry and the care of 
him used me rather severely. Now he is completely well again. He 
lives on the Ramparts, I in one of the newly-built houses of Prince 
Esterhazy in front of the Alstercaseme, and as I am keeping house 
he eats with me every day. 

Not a word about the quarrel! Not a word to intimate 
that Beethoven had not occupied his rooms with him until at 
the usual time for changing lodgings he had crossed the Glads 
to Paequalati's house; not a word of complamt— nothing but 
deepest pity and heartiest sympathy. 

In Deeenihrr the famous Munich oboist Rainni was in 
Vienna and toois. part witii Beethoven lu one of Prince Lobko- 
wits's private concerts. Beethoven directed the performance 
of the "Sinfonia Eroica" and in the seootul part of the first AUc^gro* 
"wheie the music is pursued for ao many mesaures m hatf-notes 
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against the beat," he, as Ries ttyi» threw the ordiestra into 
audi eonfiUMm that a new be^nning had to be made. 

On the same evening he played his Quintet for Pianoforte and 
Wind-Instruments with Ramm as oboist. In the last Allegro there 
are several holds before the theme is resumed. At one of these Beet- 
hoven suddenly began to improvise, took the Rondo for a theme and 
entertained himself and the others for a considerable time» but not 
the other players. They were displeased and Ramm even very angry. 
It was really very comical to see them, momentarily expecting the per- 
formance to be resumed, put their instruments to their mouths only 
io put them down ^gain. At length Beethoven was satisfied and dropped 
into the Rondo. The whole company was tiaosported with dragbt 

Turn we again to the Theater-an-der-Wien, for a new con- 
tract has been made with Beethoven, by which his operatic 
aspirations and hopes are af^ain awakened, with a b<'ftfr pros- 
p«:t of their gratification. At the end of August Sonnleithner 
reared from the direction and Baron Braun took the eittnir 
ordinary stq> of reinstating his former rival and enemy, 
Schikaneder — a remarkable proof of the Baron's high opinion 
ol his tact and skill in the difficult business of management. 

liVhea one caUs to mind the extraordinary praises which 
have been bestowed upon Baron Braun for his supposed pat^ 
nmage d Beethoven, it Is worth noting, as a coincidence if noth- 
ing more, that now when Schikaneder finds himself in a strait 
for novelty and new attractions for his stage, the project of 
appealing to Bcvthoven's genius is revived* 

Before proceeding, a word upon Soonleithner and Trritsehke 
may be permitted. 

The eldest son, born 1765, of (^hristoph Sonnleithner, 
Doctor of Laws and Dean of the Juridieal Faculty at Vienna, 
Jos^h Ferdinand by name, was educated to his father's pro- 
fesmon, and early rose to the positions ol Cireuit Conimlsrioncr 
and Royal Imperial Court Scrivener {Kteu-Kommiat&r und 
K. K. Hof-CoTicipiM) . All the Sonnlelthners, from Dr. Chris- 
toph down to the excellent and beloved representative of the 
family, l.eopold, his grandson who died in 1873, have stood in 
the front ranla of musical dilettanti, as composers, singers, in- 
strumental performers and writers on topics pertaining to the 
art. Joseph Ferdinand was no exception. He gave his atten- 
tion particularly to musical and theatrical literature, edited 
the Court Theatre Calendars, 1794-5, so highly lauded by Gerber, 
and prepared himself by appropriate studies to carry ont Foricd's 
plan of a **ffi8tory of Music in Examples," which was to reach 
the great extent of 50 v<dunies, folio. To this end he spent 
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nearly three years, 1798-180t2, in an extensive tour through 
northern Europe making' ooUecHoins of nre» old miuie. Upon Mb 
return to Vienna, resigning this project again into the hands ci 

ForVrol, he became one of the earliest partners, if not one of the 
founders, of the publishing house known as the "Kunat- und 
Industrie-Comptoir" (Bureau d'Arts et d'Industrie), of which 
Schrgnragd was the recognised bead. The latter had been a|>- 
pointed Secretary of the Court Th^tre in 1802, but resigned, and, 
on F<>hri!ary 14, 1804, Snnnleithner "was appointed, and on this 
atxx>unt was most honorably retired from his former post as 
Court Scrivener/' On what grounds he has been called an 
*'actor*' (Mauapisier) is unknown. 

One of his colleagues in the various offices of the Court 
Thentres was Gcorg Friedrich Treitschke, bom in 1776, a native 
of Leipsic, who came to the Court Theatre in 1800 as an actor, 
but whose talents and fine character raised him in the course 
of the next two years to the position of poet and «tage>manager 
of the German Court Opera, a post which he still and for many 
years continued to hol(r He was; therefore now (1R04) in close 
business relations witli Baron Braun and Sonnleithner; and, 
until some proof be adduced of lapse of memory — for his known 
probity foibids all auspidon of hitentumal or cardess nisrqH 
resentation — his statements in regard to them may be aooepted 
with perfect confidenf-e, 

Treitschke wrote thus in the "Orpheus" of 1841 (p. 258): 

At the end of 1804 Baron von Br;Anii; the new owner of the Royal 
Imperial priv. Theater-an-d^Wien, couinu-ssioned Ludwig van 
hoven, then in the full stroo^j^ of youth, to write an opera for that 
playfiouse. Because of his orntorln, "Christiis am Olberg," it was- 
believed that the master might do as much for dramatic music as he 
had done for instrumental. Besides his honorarium' he was offered 
free lorlpnps in the theatre buildings. Joseph Sonnleithner under- 
took to provide the text, and chose the BVench book, "L'Amom- con- 
jugal," although it had already been set by Gaveaux and to ItaKaa 
words a-s "lyconora" l)y Parr, hut had Keen translated from both drama- 
tizations fntu German. Beethoven had no fear of his predecessors and 
went to work with esgerddi^t* BO that the Opera was aesHy finished by 
the middle of 1800.* 

*Thu hoDonuium wms a share io the rec«pta. 

tin the Mwond (Geman) edition of Thayer's "Life," etc.. Dr. Rkmami aneads 

this stattTii'-n) in the text aa follows: Thcnc statements of IVeitschke's prove to be 
t&accuratc, lit^uimuch as it has deBnitively been determined that Beethoven bexan 
work on "Leonore" before Parr's op-'ra had been produced in Dresden, i.e., October 
S, 1804. This is proved h\ tiic liiTovery of sketches for the early nucnbers of 

the opera among DkclrlirH frir tin- ■■ I'.ruLr;i" Hvniphony, and ih roniiriiti'il by IVicA. 

Tbo ^lattq^M^|g^^jjVin>en^e compo8ed^Xw>aore^^^ ^ut jM d 'thiy°** 
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Such is Treitschke's simple and compendious statpm^nt of the 
facts; a statement which has been affirmed to contain ''manifold 
errors," yet, in truth, not a single pomt in it can be controverted. 

Ill Paria» at the dose of the 18th oentuiy, Shakespeaie's "bong 
taken by the insolent foe and redemption thence'* wu hy far 
the most popnlar subject for the sta^e. Doubtless so many 
facts stranger than fiction in recent narratives of escape from 
dungeon and guillotine, rendered doubly fascinating by beau- 
tiful exhibitions of diaintereated sffection, exalted generonty 
and hoote adf-sacrifioe, were not without their effect upon pub- 
lic taste. Certain it is that no other class of subjects is so numer- 
ously represented in the French drama of that precise period as 
this. "Les deux Joum^es" by J. N. Boui'lly stands confessedly 
at its head. In Beethoven's opinion in 1823, this and "La Vestale*' 
were the two best texts then ever written. Two years before 
the 'Deux Joum^es" — that is, on February 10th, 1798— the same 
poet had produced another of that class of texts, which, if less 
abounding in pleasing and exciting scenes, still { oulained one 
supreme moment tliat cannot readily find its like. This was 
"Ltenoie, on I'Amour conjugal*'; the seventeenth and last in 
FStis* list of Fkne Gaveaux's thirty-five operas and operettas. 

Gaventix vas a sini^pr at the Theatre Feydean in Pari'^ — 
a man of no great musical science, but gifted with a natural 
talent for melody and for pleasing though not always correct 
inrtnimentation, which secured the suffrages of the Feydeau 
audience for nearly all the long list of his productions. These 
were mostly short pieces in one act, in which he wrote the prin- 
cipal tenor part for himself. His "Le petit ISIatelot" (1794), as 
**Der kleine Matrose," became immediately popular throughout 
Germany; Rellstab at Berlin published a pianoforte arrange- 
ment of it in 1798; and it so endured the fluctuations in public 

•Me to Um. He tberefbre Inred. at fl» m«w Hmg, qasitera In the BotliM Hsiu oil 

the Alsorkasernt-." *'Now," Nott<»tK>hm continiiejt, "Boflhovcti lived io the Theater-) 
BQ-d«r- Wicn in May, 1803. and later in the Rijlhcs IIuus in tht* .spring of 1804." Con-I 
aequently be must have workf<l on the of r i f^' forc the xpring of IHiM. Noltrhohm/ 
as»um«« Ihiit belwcco the abaudoum<-nt of wurk. on Scliikatiedcr'-i text nnd tlic begio- 
ing of work on "Leonore" there could not Jx' mure thun a qii.nrter of a year. It_ij 
very probable that Beethoveo dropped work on bchikancder'a text when the latter s 
activity as director came to an end on February 11, 1804; but it does not follow that 
he may not •Inadjr have approached the setting oi BouiUy's text, as translated into 
German hy SooBleitluKr. who now undertook the mA of administration. At any 
nte it is aa error to uaett that the oonuniMioa to compose the book was not offered 
to Un into the fall of 1804. Indeedl tlie question ia whether or not Beethovea'a 
poeOMiKy of M^Qgi ia the theatre was iatarnpted- at aU. It ought also to be borne 
in uand that In view of his relaUona with Baron von Braun and Sonoleithner, Beet- 
hoven may have known before the conclusion of the contract that Schikane(Ier'>i direc- 
tioo was io be terminated— reasons enough for believing that there is nothing improb- 
able itt the thaoqr that the ooinpaaer besan iraik on "LeoKm" befbn the nd of i8«a 
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taste as still to be performed at FrankforUm-the-lfiani in 184<l. 
This was followed by his "L* Amour filial," and others, so that» 
in short, whatever faults the critics found in his music, he was 

one of those French composers, to whose productions the man- 
Efcers of German opera houses ever had an eye. As the 
"Leonore*' was pubKslied in aoore soon after hs fnodncticm* the 
names of its authors, Bouilly and Gaveaux, as well as its suooess 
at tliS Th^&tre Feydeau, ensured its becoming known in Ger- 
many, and, but for the use of its subject by Paer, it mij»ht perhaps 
have been simply translated and performed with the original music 
Rewritten in Italian, it was one of the first texts pat into FWir^s 
hands after his removal to Dresden, and was produoed on the 
8d of October, as the opening piece of the winter season 1804-5. 

The first performance was another triumph for Pa6r, who» 
satisfied with it, departed for Vienna next day on his way to Italy. 
It requires no great sagacity to perceive, on the one hand, that 
the Directors of the Imperial Italian Opera-nm whose stage at 
the least eleven of Pair's works had been given, several of them 
orifrinallv writtpn for it — would not fail to secure a copy of the 
new composition; and, on the other, that the composer would 
seek the fame and profit of its Kprodttction there. ^ Jahn hk 
his preface to Beethoven's "Leonore" has discussed the great 
inferiority of the Dresden Italian text to the original; its defects 
would be equally apparent to Sonnleithner; and tfn's consider- 
ation, with perhaps later news from Dresden, would convince 
him that the performance of FSKr's compositiMi at Vienna wouM 
be at best a doubtful venture.* 

At this point, when the first of the solo sonatas written 
for the enlart^'f-d pianoforte (Op. 58) is ready for the press; 
when the Pianoforte Concerto in C minor has just been pub- 
lished ; the *'Sinfonia Eroica,*' with its daring novdties of ideas and 
construction is awaiting public performance, and the composer 
has entered the lists to compete with Cherubini in another form 
of the art — h<'re seems to be the fitting place for a few notes 
upon the degree of popularity, and the extent of circulation, to 
which, his previous compodtlons had abeady attained. 

>I>r. RieiBMW 1mm iaaeria: "U tUi wm aot the caw the explanation lies in the 
fact that the MteatioD of Srnialrtthner, who bad to pfovide tezta for both BeethoTM^ 
and Chcrubin!. had previouily been directed to the *UOM(«' «( Bouilly Md GmrtmEt 

and Bc«thoven had already begun work on it." 

*It was n il until Fi tirimry 8, 1809. that Pair's opera waa performed in Vienna, 
long after Be«?thoveo h\n\ withdrawn hU op«ra and when "Baron von Braun was no 
ioncer Intendant. Tin st ry t i v.li;. }i Ferdinand Hiller gave currency ahout (he 
mMOCtaoB of PaCr's opera and the attendance of ^eeihovea upon it in compaoy with 
the coapoew BOft be njected for dwMatogieai icmob*. (Bfanua.) 
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We have not written very lucidly, if it be not suflBciently 
1 dear that, at Vienna, the works of no other of the younger gen- 
I eration of composers had so ready and extensive a sale as Beet- 
hoven's, notwithstandiiig their most attnuAive qualities to many, 
\^nate repellent to others. Hiat was a question ol taste. But in 
these la-st weeks of 1804, a proof of their general popularity was in 
preparation by Schreyvogel and Rizzi, which, so far as the present 
writer hwi examined the German periodical press from 1790 to 
1830^ is without a paralldL It was a complete classified catalogue 
of the "Works of Ham Ludwig van Beethoven,** published as 
an advertisement, January SO, 1805, in the "Wiener Zeitung," 
announcinc^ them as "to be had at the Kunst- und Industrio> 
Comptoir at Vienna in the Kohlmarkt, No. S69.'* 

At the end of 1796 — few sets d Variations excepted— 
only tiie first three of Beethoven's opera had appeared. Four 
years afterwards the first publishing houses of Leipsic contend 
with those of Vienna for his manuscripts, notwithstanding the 
worse than contemptuous treatment of bis works by the newly 
founded musical journal. 

In January, 1801, at Breslau '^e pianoforte players gladly 
venture upon Beethoven and spare neither time nor pams to 
conquer his difficulties." In .Tune, Beethoven has "more com- 
missions, almost, than it was possible to fill" from the publishers 
— he "demands and they pay." In 180t£, Nageli of Zurich, passing 
all the older composers by, applies to hhn fat sonatas with which 
to introduce to the public his costly enterprise of the **Riper- 
toire des Clavecinistes." In 1803, although Simrock, of Bonn, 
had a branch house at Paris, and printed editions of his towns- 
man's more important works for circulation in France, Zulehner 
of "Mayem finds Ihe demand for them sufficient to warrant 
the announcement of a complete and uniform edition of the 
'*Woifc8 for Pianoforte and String Instruments." In May of 
the same year the ''Correspondence des Amateurs-Musiciens" 
informs us that at Paris a part of tiie pianoforte virtuosos play 
only Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and spite of the difficulties 
offered by their works there are "quelquefns des Amateurs 
qui croient les jouer"; and, soon after this, an application comes 
to Beethoven from distant SooUand for half a dosen sonatas, 
on Scotch themes. * 

'la September. 1804, Mu -m; Hi nn nti, who was not only a fin- musJcian but al^o 
a devcr business man, made uu urranKement with Bratkopf and H;trU>l. by which 
be secured all the compositions which Beethoven might bring that firui, far FInsland 
at on«-balf the hoDOimrium paid to the composer. (See m article by Max Unger 
IB MoBlhUr Bvioid.'* Uvt^Dtc^ ISOS.) 
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The first two Concertos for riauuforte and Orchestra, pub- 
V&bnd in 1801, are reported to have been played in public wftMb two 
years at Berlin and Frankfort-on-the-Main; the third, advertised 
in November, 1804, was produced the next month at Berlin. The 
first Symphony had hardly left JIofTmeister's press, when it was 
added to the repertory of the Gewaadhaus Concert, at Leipsic, 
and during the three following years was repeatedly performed 
at Berlin, Breslau, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Dresden, Brunswick 
and Munich; the second, advertised in March, IBM, was the opening 
symphony of Schick and Bohrer's (Berlin) coneorts in the Autumn. 
The "Prometheus" overture was played in the same concerts, 
December 2, 1808 — ten days earlier than the oldest discovered 
advertisement of its publicatkm. The instant popularity of 
the Septet in all its forms is well known. 

A p\\h]\c performance of the Horn Sonata, ATardi ?0, 1803, 
af tlie concert of Dulon, the blind flute player, is worth noting, 
because the pianist was "young Bfir" — Meyerbeer. 

In our day and generation, to offer so meagre a list of public 
]Mroductions as a proof of popularity in the case of a new author 
of orchestral works, would be ridiculous. In the multiplica- 
tion of musical journals and the greatly extended interest taken 
in musical news wherever an orchestra exists equal to tlie per- 
formance of n symphony, there is also smneone to report its 
doings. This is as it ahotdd be. Then, except in the larger 
capitals, this was rarely so. Hence the few notes abov^ onn- 
pih*d from the correspondence of the single musical journal 
of the time, are more than suggestive — they are proof — of many 
an unrecorded production of the works they name. But more 
noteworthy than the statistics given by the various corro' 
BpoodeatB, is this: that, whatever praises they bestow upon 
the concertos and symphonies of others, they rank Beethoven 
alone with Haydn and Mozart; and this they do, even before 
the publication of the third Concerto and the Second Symphony. 

Beethoven, then, though almost unknown personally beyond 
the lunits of a few Austrian cities — ^unaided by apostles to preadi 
his gospel, owing nothing to joumali.st or pamphleteer, dis- 
daining, in fact, all the arts by which dazzling but mediocre 
talent pushes itself into notoriety — had, in the short space of 
eight years, by simple force of his genius as manifested in his 
pnbliriied works, placed himself at the head of all writera for 
the pianoforte, and in public estimation risen to the level of 
the two greatest of orchestral composers. The unknown student 
that entered Vienna in 1792, is now in 1804 a recognised member 
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of the great triumvirate, to whose names in 1870, in spite of 
an the polemics of preacben of a new gospel, the world sdU per- 
sists in giving the place of highest honor in tb& roll of instrumental 
composers. Then, &a now^now, as then — ^they are Haydn* 

Mozart and Beethoven. 

The lists of the ascertained compositions and publications 
for the year 18(M are surprisingly short; but as no really suffident 
reason for the fact can be given, none shall be attempted.' The 
former are only the two Sonatas, Op. 5S and Op. 54, and the 
"Andante favori"; but the final revi<non of the "Sinfonia 
Eroica" probal>ly was made at the b^pnniog of the year. 

The publications were these: 
1— Second Symphony, D major. Op. 88, dedicated to Piinoe 

Carl Lichnowsky, advertised by the Kiinst* und Industrie- 

Comptoir, VifTinn, March 10. 

The arrangement of this Symphony for pianoforte, 

violin and violoncello, which was published by the same 

firm in 1808, is indirectly claimed by Ries as his work, not- 

withstanding the title bears the words "par rauteur mdme." 

Czerny confirms Ries in these terms: "The arrangement 

of the second Symphony as a Pianoforte Trin was made hy 

Ries; Beethoven gave it to me for correction of certain things 

with which he was diss a tis fie d." 
1^— Song with pianoforte accompaniment; "Der Wachtelschlag,'* 

advertised with the preceding. 
8 — ^Vll Variations on "God save the King," for Pf., advertised 

with the preceding. 
4 — III IVIarclies for Pf., four hands. Op. 45, dedicated to Princess 

Esterhasy, advertised with the preceding. 

Variations for Ff., on '*Eu]e Britannia,*' advertised by the 

same, June 20th. 
6 — Sonata in £-flat major, Op. SI, No. 8, published by Niigeli 

in his "Repertoire des Clavecinistes," Cat. II. 

'Nottebohm't researches (cf. "Zwdte Beethoveniana," p. 410 et «^.) thow that 
Beethoveo aketched all the muvcmonta of the Triple Concerto, Op. 56, m 1804; that 
Uw liii|rfn '^''H r of ibe work on tke "VitUttma" Sonata, Op. 5S. dates back to 180S» 
or «t tk blett tbe e*riy part ol 1804; sketdMi for Op. £4 are mUaing, but the three 
iniigfrff <|f Ott, ST iKft Mk fnUr M^NHotad anms Uu vftnt thai SeUadlff'* 

■tatenent thitV tbe M-ealled*A|iipMiifoiuite'' SmMte WM compoMd mt Count Bnuu* 
wirkVs in 1806 Is to be understood as referring only to its deSnitivc working out and 
the milking of a fair cx)py; the date of the performance of "Lconore" ("Fidelio"), 
takrn in inncM'tii i:i witti u r'-vUioD of the uir ill E major, show that the "Leonore" 
sketchbook, between which and the book (A IHO'S there seems to have been another, 
«| wUek AO tnoa hat ham fmuid* near hMm vstaadiMl to the bflgiaaing of 18BI, 
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The Year 1805— First Public Performance of the "Heroic 
Symphony**— The Opera ^Tjeonore,*' or **Fidelio** — A 
Study of the Sketclibook---The Singers and the Pro- 
duction. 



'HE life of an author or composer, when absorbed in the' 



study of a great work, falls into a routine of daily labor that 



presents few salient points to the biographer. Thus it was 
with Beethoven during the first two-thirds of the year 1805. 
What has beoi preserved of his ooftespondence is very little in 
quantity and of slight value. Ries was away with lichnowsky 
in Silesia during all the warm season, and, very soon after his 
return, was forced to depart again from Vienna for Bonn; 
hence the "Notizen" fail us in perhaps the most interesting 
poiod of the young man's four years of pupilage under Beethotroi 
— ^that of the composition of "Leonore,'* or "Fidelio.'* The 
history of the year is, in the main, the history of that work; and 
unfortunately a very unsatisfactory one. Not to break the 
thread of the story hereafter, the few events of the first half 
of the year unconnected with it, shall first be disposed of. 

Scfaiippanaigh had discovered and taught a boy of great 
riius for the violin, Joseph Mayseder by name (bom October 
10, 1789), who was already, m his sixteenth year, the subject of 
eulogistic notices in the public press. With this youth as second, 
Schreiber, **in the service of Prince Lobkowitz," for the viola, 
and the dder Kraft, violoncellist, Schuppanz^fh during the 
winter 1804-5 gave quartets "in a private house in the Heiligen- 
kreuzerhof, the listeners paying five florins in advance for four 
performances." Up to the end of April the quartets given were 
by Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Kberi, Romberg, with "occa- 
^onally larger pieces. Of the latter great pleasure was gjven 
by the beautiful Beethovm Sextet in £-flat, a compoffition which 
shines resplendent by reason of its lively melodies, unconstrained 
harmonies, and a wealth of new and surprising ideas." So it 
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is reported in the "AUg. Miu. Zeit.," VII. 535, of the Sextet 

for wind-instruments, which afterwards receivwl the o[>iis number 
71, but was composed "in 1796 at the latpst," says Nottebohm, 
and, not improbably in its original form, in Boiw. 

It was to the discredit of Yicmia, where instnimental per- 
formers of rare ability so abounded* that for several years reg- 
ular public orchestral concerts, save those at the Augarten in 
summer, had been abandoned. Sensible of this, the bankers 
Wtirth and Fellner during the winter of 1803-4 "had gathered 
together on aU Sunday momhigs a sdect company (nearly all 
dikttanti) for cmoerts restricted for the greater part to pieces for 
full orchestra, such as symphonies (among them Beethoven's First 
and Second), overtures, concertos, which they played in really 
admirable style.'* There were also "some overtures by a certain 
Count Gallenberg" who "imitated, or rather copied, Mozart and 
Chenibmi ao slavishly, following them even in the details of keys 
and modulationa 80 faithfully, that it was easy to tell the titles of 
the overtures over whose lasts his had been made with the greatest 
certainty." Thus the correspondent of the "\\\^. Mus. Zeit.'* 
(VI, 467). In th^e concerts Clement of the Theater-an-der- 
Wien was director. 

Hey were renewed the present winter, and new perform- 
ances of Beethoven's first two SymplionKs, and the Concerto 
in C minor (Op. 37) — ^pianoforte part by Ries' — prepare the 
way for the production of "an entirely new symphony" — "a 
long composition extremely difficult of performancei in reality, 
a tremendously expanded, daring and wild fantasia'*; wanting 
"nothing in the way of startling and beautiful passages, in which 
the eneigetie and talented composer must be recognized; but 
often it loses itself in lawlessness"; the writer "belongs to Herr 
van Beethoven's sinoerest admirers, but in tills composition 
he must ooofess that he finds too much that is glaring and bisane, 
which makes a surv^ too difficult; and the principle of unity is 
almost whoHy lost siijht of." It was the "Sinfonia Eroiea" — 
its first semi-public production. Its first really public perform- 
ance was in the Theater-an-der-Wien, on Sunday evening, April 
7th, whcve It began the second iMurt id a concert given for his 
( vn bm^t by Clement. The programme announces it thus: 
"A new /i^'find symphony in D sharp by Herm Lud^vi«: van Beet- 
hoven, dedicated to his Si n ne Highness Prince Lobkowitz. 
The composer has kindly consented to conduct the work." 

■Again pUyed by him at the opening of Schuppanxigh's Augarten conceits 
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Czerny remembered, and told Jahn, thai on this occasioii 
"somebofly in the gallery cried out: *ril jcrivc another kreutzer 
if the thing will but stop!' " This is the key-note to the strain 
in which the Symphony was criticized in communications to 
the pieasr that are now among the curioaitiea of muacal liter- 
ature, llie oonespondcflit of the '*Fregniiath|ge'* divided the 
' audienee mto three partksB. 

Some, savs he, Beethoven's particular friends* uaert that it is 
just this symphony which is his masterpiece, that this is the true style 
for high-class music, and that if it does not please now, it is because 
the pubHc is not ctiltured enough, artistically, to erasp all these lofty 
beant»<»«!; after a few thousand years have passed it will not fail of 
its eilect. Another faction denies that the work has tiny artistic value 
and profeasM to lee in it aa untamed rtriving fur singularity which 
had failofi, however, to aehieve in any of its parts hrauty or true sub- 
limity and power. By uieaii-s of strange moduJatiotLs and violent tran- 
sitions, by combining the most heterogeneous elements, as for instance 
when a pastoral in the largest ftyle is ripped up by the basses, by three 
horns, etc., a certain undesirable origiaaiity may be achieved with- 
out much trouble; but genius proclaims itself not in the unusual and 
the fantastic, but in the beautiful and the subHme. Becthovf-n him- 
self proved the correctness of this axiom in his earlier worlis. The 
third iMtrty, a very small one, atanda midway between the othev^^ 
it admits that the Kynijjhony eontains many ^rauties, but concedes 
that the connection is often ciisrupted entirely, and that the inordinate 
length of this longest, and peffaaps most difficult of all symphonies, 
wearies even the cognoscenti, ana is nnrndurable to the mere niiLsic- 
lover; it wishes that U. v, B. would emuloy his acknowiedgedly great 
talents in ^ving us works like his sympnonies in C and D, Ms ingra- 
tiating' St'ptt't ill E flat, the intellentiiaf Quintet in D (C major?) ami 
others of his early compositions which have placed B. forever in the 
ranks of the fore m os t fnstnunental composers. It fears, however, 
that if Beethoven continues on his present path both he and the public 
will be the sufferers. . • , The public and Herr van Beethoven, who 
conducted, were not satufied with each other on this evening; the 

Eublic thought the symphony too heavy, too long, and Beethoven 
imself too discourteous, because he did not nod Us head in recog- 
nition of the applause which came from a portion of the audience. 

This clear, compendious and valuable statement of the 
conflicting opinions of the first auditors of the "£roica'* renders 
fartho* dtaUona oipcffluous; but a stoiy^-diaractmstic enough 
to be true — ^may he added: that Beethoven, in reply to the com- 
plaintaof too great length, said, in substance: "Tf / write a sym- 
phony an hour long it will be found short enou^rlil" He refused 
positively to make any change in tlic work, but deferred to public 
opinion so far, as, upon its publication, to affix to the title of 
the Symphony a note to the effect, that on aoooimt of its great 
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length it should be played Dear the begiimuig of a ccmceit, before 

the audience was become weary. 

Beethoven, though choleric and violent in his anger, was 
placable. The theft of the Quintet in C dedicated to Count 
Fkies, as related by Bles* and Beethoven's waming against the 
pirated edition, will be zemembeied. Nottebohm has sufficiently 
established the fact that the engraver? plates were not destroyed, 
as supposed by Rii s, f >ut afterwards aj^ain used with the composer's 
consent and even his corrections. A short letter to the offend- 
ing publisher (June 1) shows that his wrath was ahready appeased, 
and seems to indicate a purpose to grant hun the copyright of 
a new quintet — a purpose which, under the pressure of his opera, 
and the subsequent invasion of the French, remained unexecuted. 

Ignatz Pieyel, bom in 1757, the twenty-fourth child of a 
schoolmaster at Ruppersthal, a village a few mllea ktm Vtenna, 
a favorite pupil of Haydn and just now the most widely known 
and popular living instrumental composer except his master, 
came from Paris this season to revisit, after many years' absence, 
the scenes of his youth. He brought with him his last new quar- 
tets, "which," writes Czerny, 

were performed before a large and aristocratic society at the house of 
Prince Lobkowitz. At the close, Beethoven, who was also present, 
was req^uested to play something. As usual he let himself be begged 
for an infinitely long time and at last almost dragged by two lacUes 
to the pianoforte. In an ill humor he grabs a second violin part of 
the Pleyel quartet from a music desk, throws it on the rack of the inmo- 
forte and begitia to improvise. He had never been heard to improvise 
more brilliantly, with more originality and splendor than on this even- 
ing! but through the entire improvisation there ran through the middle 
voices like a thread or rarifn.^ firmus the notes, in theTnselves utterly 
insignifii'uut, which he found on the accidentally opened page of the 
quartet, upon which he built up the most daring melodies and har- 
monies in the most brilliant concerto style. Old Pleyel could show 
his amazement only by kissing his hands. After such improvisations 
Beethoven was wont to l»eak out into a ringiiig peal of amused lau^ter. 

Beethoven's abandonment (if there really was one) of the 
rooms in the theatre in the spring of 1801, and his subsequent 
idinquishment of the apartments in *'das Bothe Haus" to share 
those of Bieuning, compelled his brother Kaspar to seek a lodg> 
ing of his own, which he found for the present on the Hohen 
Markt. But the new contract, with Baron Braun, f?ave the 
composer again a right to the apartments in the theatre build- 
ing, which he improved, at the same time retaining the dwelling 
in the Fssqualati house. The city directory for 1805 gives his 
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address at the theatre, and thero he rereiver! visitors: nt the 
Pasqualati house he was accnstonit d to seclude himself for work, 
forbidding his servant to admit any person whatever. In the 
summer he retired to Hetaendozf » and wrought out his opera, 
itttuig m the same crotched oak in the SchOnbrunn Garden where, 
four years heforo, he had composed the "Christus am Olberg." 
Thus again he had three lodgings at the same time, as in the 
preceding summer; with this difference, that now one was no 
expense to him. The thousand times repeated story of Ries» 
that in 1804 he had four dwellings at <mce, is a inistake. 

Before his migration to Hetzendorf — say about the middle 
of June — Beethoven had completely sketched the music of his 
opera. X his is made sufficiently certain by one of those whim- 
sical remarks that he was in the habit of making on the blank 
q>aoes of whatever manuscript he happened to have hefore him. 
hi this case he writes: "June Sd Fhiale ahnys simpler. AH 
pianoforte music also. God knows why my pianoforte music 
always makes the worst impression, especially when it is badly 
played." This is in the midst of sketches to the huai ciiurus 
of the opera> and is written up<ni the upper outer comer of page 
291 of the "Leonore" sketchbook which became the property 
of Mr. Paul Mendelssohn, of Berlin. The principal value of 
this manuscript lies of course in the insight which it gives the 
musician into the master's methods of composition;' but for 
the biographer the volume is by no means without its value. 
Its striidng confirmation of the previously formed opinion, diat 
two current notions in relation to the composition of the opera 
are erroneous, well repays the toil of studying it through. First: 
A misinterpreted sentence in Jabn's article on "Leonore, oder 
Fidelio," has originated and given currency to the Idea that 
Beethoven's *'daring enthusiasm for the welfare of men and 
their lights** led him to begin his sketches for the opera v;ith 
the "second finale, with its hymn-like character." But the 
sketchbook, if it proves anything, proves this: that Beethoven 
b^an at the beginning and took up all the principal numbers 
in order, as they stood in Sonnleithner's text; that the final 
choruses were the last to be sketched; and that this sketch- 
book happens to bcpin in the midst of the chorus of prisoners 
(originally the second finale) because the previous studies are 
wanting. 



'Se« Nottfliolim's of [hi- 'iVrU'hr"; for "Fidrlin" in "Zwrifp T^ff'tlinvcniana,'* 

t 409 «t $eq.: also what Jaha h&s to any. aud the rcsulU of Ehch Fricj;cr's labors 
coaMCtion irith tlw Rprimfc of the «risiii«l fom «f tkia open. 
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This volume contaios the firat sketches of No«. 11, 15a, 

17a and 18a (appendix) of Jahn's edition; Nos. 1 and 5 occur, 
but not in the oriijina] studies: Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are 
either entirely wanting or only come up in mere fragmentary 
afterthoughts, as No. 0, on page 51, whete Beethoven has written 
at the top of the page: "in the duet between P. and R." and just 
below: "dann schleich ich," with a hint (4 bars of niTisir Tinisono) 
for the accompaniment. Afterthonpht-s for the duet "I m in 
die Ehe" — Fidelio and Marcellim — occur also on pages 23, 344, 
and poadbly one or two others, but not nuxe. The stud^ for 
Fidelio'a recitative "Ach brJrh noch nicht" and aria "Komm 
Hoffnung" (No. 11), which are found near the end of the volume, 
seem to form a marked exception to the rule; but if these are 
really the first sketches, their appearance after the final scenes 
is explained by two remarics in Beethoven's hand on page 344: 
"Duetto with Muller (MarcdUne) and Fidelio aside," and "Aria 
for Fidflio. another tr\t which agrees with her." These notes 
clearly indicate a change of plan in connection with the duet, 
and that the beautiful air, *'Xomm Hotfnung," did not stand 
in Smmldthner's original text. 



(The other current error thoroughly exploded by the sketch- 
book is this, namely, that the noblest priss^iprrs in the opera are a 
sort of spontaneous outpouring in music of feelings and sentiments 
awakened, or rendered intense and vivid, by the unfortunate 
love^iAurs of the composer./ Now, there is nothing from the 
first page to the last of this manuscript that otmveys the impres- 
sion of any such ppontnneity. Every number, as it now stands- 
complete in the score, was the tardy result of persevering labor 
— of the most painstaking study. 

Where Jahn says: *^ have not had an opportunity to study 
many of Beethoven's sketchbooks, but I have found no instance 
in which one was not compelled to recognize that the material 
chosen was not the best, or to deplore that the material which 
he rejected had not been used," he might have added, with truth, 
that some iA the first ideas noted to passages, now among 
the gems of the opera, are commonplace and trivial to such a 
dq^ee, that one can hardly attribute them to Beethoven Yet, 
there they are in his own hand. Jahn's con^jicndious f^cneral 
description of the contents of this manuscript cannot be 
improved, except in a single passage, in whidi, probably trusting 
his memory a little too much, he 0(mveys the mistaken (as 
we think) impressioii, that the aria ci MareelUne is here first 
sketched. 
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Tlu' sk« tdies (lays hel are, naturally < riough, of very different 
kinds; in part they are widejy varying efforts to give musical expression 
to the same text, and many numbers, tike the airs of Mammns and 
Pizarro, the grave duet, a frv. strikint]; ji issai^'cs, appear for the first 
time with motivi wholljy different from those now to be found in the 
opera. ... At other tunes, whole piecea are written down in a breath 
enentiaHy as they have remained* 

This is rather too strongly e^raued* imleM Jahn had in mind 

the arias of Eoeco and Marcellim. 

By the side of such piissages are examples of indefatigable detail 
work, which cannot find a conclusion, of turning not only angle motivi 
and melodies but the tiniest elements nf thom this way and that, 
and out of all conceivable variations to draw out the form that is 
beat. One is amazed at this everlasting experimentation and cannot 
conceive how it will be possible to rreate an organic whole out of 
such musical scraps. But if one compares the completed art-work 
with the ( ha of sketches one is overwhelmed with wonder at the cre- 
ative mind which surveyed it.s task 550 clearly, grasped the foundation 
and the outlines of the execution so firmly and ?;urely that with all the 
sketdies and attempts in details the whole grows naturally from its 
Toott and develops. And though the sketdK s frequently create the 
impression of uncertainty and groping, admiration comes again for 
the marveIoiifl|7 keen self-critkism, wudi, after eveiything has been 
terted with sovereign certainty, retains the best.' 

Tn tho notices of the "Leonore" sketchbook, made for use 
in this work, are copied eighteen different beiginnings to Florettan't 
air, '*In 4es Utena FHIhlingstagen," and ten to tlia dbonu, 
*'Wer ein holdes Wdb"; others being omitted, becaiue illegible 
or little more than repetitions. The studies for that wondrous 
outburst of joy, *'0 namenlose Freude,** are numerous; but the 
first bars of the duet are the same in all of them, having been 
taken by Beethoven from an "old opeim.*' ^ 

It certainly seems a little like odd-blooded cruelty thus^ 
ruthlessly to demolish the structure of romance which has been 
rising for thirty years on the sandy foundation laid by Schindler 
in his story of the Countess Guicciardi, and of which, through 
some fancied oonnection, the open "Leonove" haa become an ' 
impoflinf part. But facta are atubbom things, and heie they^ 
are irreconcilable with the romance. 

Inborn penius for musical composition, untiring industry, 
• and the ambition to rival Cherubini in his own field, suihcaently 
eipla&i the extraordmary merits of this woik of BeethoTen; 
want of practice and experience in operatic writing, its defects. 

Beethoven's seclusion at Hctzeudorf from June to September}^ 
(probably) and his labor of reducing tlio chaos of the sketch- 
Vaka, "GflMBUBclte Sdirilieii," p. 844. 
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book into the order and beauty of the score of "Leonore" — on 
wbidi, as he told Schindler, he wrought in the bright summer 
days, sitting in the shades ol Schdnbninn — are unbroken for us 

except hy his first meeting with Cherubini. Some time in July 
- — for that master arrived in Vienna after the 5th of that month, 
and Vogler was in Salzburg before the 28th — "Cherubini, Beet- 
hoven and Vogler were gathered together at Sonoleithner's; emj- 
body jdayedy Vogler firat, and without ceasing, so that the oom« 
pany meanwhile sat down to table. Beethoven was full of atten- 
tion and respect toward Cherubini.** Such is Jahn's note of 
a communication to him by Grillparzer; and Czemy told him: 
"B. did not give Cherubini a friendly reception in 1805, as the 
latter compUdned to Czemy later." 
J At the end <^ the summer season Beethoven returned to 
town with his opera ready to be put in rehearsal. Here Ries 
found him. "He was really fond of me," says he, "and gave 
me a comical proof of the fact in one of his fits of absent- 
mindedness'*; and Ries goes on to rdate in the "Notisen": 

When I came back from Silesia, ^riieie^ on Beethoven's recommen- 
dation. T had spent a considerable time as pianoforte player for Prince 
Lichuowsky on his estate, I went into his room; he was about to shave 
and had lathered himself up to the eyes (for his fearful beard extended 
so far) }lf jumped up, embraced me cordially arul. V« hoId! he had 
transferred the soap from his left cheek to my right so completely that 
there was nothing left of it on him. Didn't we laugh! 

(With all his kindness to Ries, Beethoven had neither for^ 
gotten nor loigiven the affair of the **Andante favori": 

One day when a small company including Beethoven and me 
breakfasted with Prince (Lichnr)^vvky) after the concert in the Augarten 
(8 o'clock in the forenoon), it was proposed that we drive to Beethoven's 
house and hear his opera Leonore," which had not yet been performed. 
Arrived there Beethoven demanded that I go away, and inasmnrh 
as the most urgent appeals of all present were fruitless, I did so with 
tears in my cgres. The entire company noticed it and Prince Lichnowsky, 
following me, asked me to wait in nn anteroom, because, having been 
the cause of the trouble, he wanted to have it settled. But the feeling 
of hurt to my honor would not admit of this. I heard afterward that 
Prince Lichnowsky had sharply rrhuked Beethoven for his conduct, 
since only love for his works had been to blame for the incident and 
ccKuequently for his anger. But the only result of time representa- 
tions was that Beethoven refused to play any move for the company. 

It so happened, that Hies thus lost his only opportunity 

ever to hear the "Leonore-Fidelio" music in its original form; 
but this Beethoven could not anticipate, as he could have no 
suspicion that they were so soon to be parted. Bonn, being now 
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under VnoA rule, RIes was liable to oomcriptioii, and notioe 
came that he was among the first drawn. "He was therefore,'* 

says the 'Harmonicon,' "obliged to return home immediately, 
for his disobedience would have exposed his father and family 
to the risk of ruin." Before Hies' departure from Vienna, Beet^ 
hana, hinudf unable to afferd bim pecuniary assUftasoe, again/ 
proved his kindly feelinga towards his pupil by giving him ft letters 
commending him to the benevoTcnoe of Princess Liechtenstein. | 

*'To Beethoven's rage," says }{ies, "thelcttcr was not delivered, ! 
but I kept the original, written on an unevenly cut quarto sheet, as a ] 
proof of Beethoven's friendship and love for me." Three yean will/ 
dapse before we meet Ries again in Vienna — the greater part of 
vrTiich period he passed at Paris in such discouraging circUBIstanoe^ 
that he thought seriously of abandoning his profession. 

At the Theater-an-der-Wien none of the new operas pro- 
duced this season had long kept tfae stage; although two of them 
— Schikaneder's "Swetard's ZauberfTLirtel," music by Fischer, 
and his "Vesta's Feuer," music- liy J. Weigl — were brought out 
"with very extraordinary splendor of decorations and costumes.'* 
It was now Autumn and the receipts did not cover the expenses 
ol the theatre. "From the distance," says Treftschke, 

the storm of war rolled towards Vienna and robbed the spectators 
of the ralm pssf^ntifil to \hr enjoyment of an art-WOrk. But just for 
this reason all ijossible eilorU were made to euliven the sparsely attended 
ipaces of the house. **Fide]io" was idied upon to do its best, and so^ 
under far from happy auspices, the opera was produced on No^'f»!iil>pr 
20 (180d). It was possible efficiently to cast only the female parts 
with Miles. MiMer and Mllller; the men kf t aUlhe moie to be desired. 

Anna Milder (bom Deoenriwr IS, 1785), now just comple- 
ting her twentieth year, was that pupil of Neukomm to whom 
Haydn had said haJf a dozen years before: "My dear child! 
You have a voice like a house!" Schikaneder gave her her 
first engagement and she began her theatrical career April 9, 
1808, in the part of Juno in SUssmayr's "Spiegel von Arkadien," 
with a new grand aria composed for her by him. Beethoven 
had now written the part of Fidelio for her. In later years it 
was one of her grand performances; though, judging from the 
contemporary critidsms, it was now somewhat defective^ mmply 
from lack of stage experience. Louise MttUer, the Marcelling, 
"had already (in April, 1805) developed in a few years into a 
tasteful and honest singer, although she did not have the help 
of a voice of especial volume." She became, in the opinion of 
Castelli, "a most amiable actress and good ainger» particularly 
in the comie genre." 
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Demmer, "trained in Cologne,'* is reported in 1799, when 
singing at FtaaUortpoo-tlie-Maiii, as having "a finn, enduring 
vdoe with a high range; he played eani-oomic rdles adnurably. 
He was best in airs in which there was little agility and more siuh 
tained declamation.'* Castelli praises him; but all contemporary 
accounts agree that he was not equal to the part of Florettan, 
for which he was now selected. 

Sdbastiaa Meier, brotlier-m*law to Mesart (the miuieel 
reformer of this theatre), *'was insignificant as a singer, but a 
valiant actor," says Castelli, who knew him most intimately. 
Schindler has an anecdote of him as Pizarro, apparently derived 
from Beethoven, to the effect that he had a high opinion of his 
own powers; that he used to swear by Mocart and oonfidently 
undertake everything. In view of this Beethoven resolved to 
cure him of his weakness, and to this end wrote the passage 
in Pisarro's air: 
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the voice moves over a series of scales, played by all the strings, so 
that the singer at each note which he has to utter, hears an appogiatura 
of a minor second from the orchestra. The PiMorro of WWt was unable 
with all his gesticulation and writhing to avoid the difficulty, the more 
ainoe the muchievous players in the orchestra below maliciously em* 
phsflued the minor second 1^ aooentuatioo. Don Pizarro, aaortinc 
with rage, was thus at the mercy of the bows of the fiddlers. This aroosed 
huiC^ter. The singer, whose conceit was thus wounded, thereupon 
flew into a rage and hwled at the conqMser among other remarks the 
words: "Mj brothcron-law would never have wnttoi sndi ^i'^^H 
nonsense." 

Weinkopf (Don Fernando) had "a pure and expressive bass 
voice/' but his part was too meagre and unimportant to affect 
the success or failure of the opera. 
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Cache {Jaquino), according to Castc'Ili, was a good actor, 

who was also made serviceable in the opera because Meyer, the stage- 
mana^r» knew that good acting, in oomie operas, was fre<]^ueatl7 mon 
effective than n p:ood voice. It was necessaiy to fiddle iuB Ming'paito 
into his head before he came to rehearsals. 

Rothe (Rocco) was so inferior both as actor and singer, 
that his name is not to be found in any of the ordinary sources 
«f VumiiA theatrical history. 

One can well bdieve that very considerable difficulties 
attended the performance, as Treitschke states. His words, in a 
passage above citeti, as well as certain expressions of Beethoven's 
a few months later, indicate tlmt tiie opera wa^ hurriedly put upon 
the stage, and the inadequacy of the singers thus increased by the 
lack of sufficient rehearsals. Seyfried says, "I directed the study 
of the parts with all the singers according to his suggestions, also 
all the orchestral relRarsals, and personally conducted the per- 
formance." In 1805 bcyfried was young, talented, ambitious, 
seakms, and nothmg was wanting en hb part to insuxe success. 

Speaking of the reheaisab recalls to mind one of those buists 
of puerile wrath, which were passed over with a smile by some 
of Beethoven's friends, but gave serious offense to others. Maliler 
/remembered that at one of the general rehearsals the third bassoon 
was absent; at whidi Beethovoi fretted and fumed. Lobko- 
wits, who was present, made light of the matter: two of the 
bassoons were present, said h^ and the absence of the third 
could make no great difference. This so enraged the composer, 
that, as he passed the Lobkowitz Place, on his way home, he 
could not restrain the impulse to turn aside and ^iiout in at the 
great door of the palace: **Lobkowitzian ass!** 
V There were various stumbling-blodcs in the vocal score of 
"Leonore" Rchindlcr on this point has some judiciou.s remarks 
(in his tliird edition), and they are borne out by his record of 
conversations with Cherubmi and Anna Milder. During his 
yesis of frequent intercourse with Beethoven and subsequmtly, 
''Leonore" was a work upon whose origin and failure he took 
much pains to inform himself, and its history as finally drawn 
up by him is much more satisfactory and correct than others 
of greater pretensions. 

Outside the narrow drcle of the playhouse, weightier mat-)(^ 
tcrs than a new opara now occupied and agitated the minds of 
the Viennese. On the 20th October, Uhn fell. On the 30th 
Bemadotte entered Salzburg, on his way to and down the Danube. 
Vienna was defenceless. The nobility, the great bankers and 
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merchaats — all whose wealth enabled and whose vocations 
permitted it — ^precisely tboee dwaea ef aocieky m whidh Beet- 
hoven moved, wUch knew how to appreciate his music, and 

of whose suffrages his opera was assured, fled from the capital. 
On November 9th the Empress departed. On the 10th the 
French armies had reached and occupied the villages a few miles 
west of the city. On November 13th, about 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon, the vanguard of the enemy, Murat and Lannes at the 
head* 15,000 strong, representing all branches of the service, 
entered Vienna in order of battle, flags flying and music soTinflinr*. 

On the loth, Bonaparte issued his prociamatirin from 
Schonbrunn, which he made his headquarters. Murat quartered 
hhnself in the palace of Archduke Albert; General HuUn, hi that 
of Prince Lobkowitz. It was jus t at this most unlucky of 
possible periods that Beethoven's opera wAg'pnf TOtiirAd; nnTStB amn^ 
her 20, 91 and £!2.'^ 

Beethoven's friend, Stephan von Breuning, prepared a 
pretty surprise for him by printing a short oompUmentary poem 
and having it dtttributed in the theatre at the second perform- 
ance. It is preserved in the **Notisen" (p. S4).^ Beethoven 

>To the opinion* of the reviewers tome attention must be i^ven; it does not 
■MB Mlviaable to ijnoii Uirm in extento. The "Freymtlthige" deseribeji the military 
oeeitpAtion of Vi( nn i, ilm uiliot-rs quarterwl in the city proper, the private soldii-ry 
in the suhnrln. At first thr t'l' itn s v,rr - rrn]i[y, but gradually Ihf 1 rrn' h began to 
visit them nnd at the time of writing wen; iiiort; nmiirrous iti the playhou.uvs than the Aus- 
triann. "Fitlrlio," the new opera by Beethoven, did not please. It was given a few 
tines only and the bouse was empty after the first performance. The mu-iic did not 
the expectatknis ol the cognoscenti and music-lovers, lacking the passionate ex- 
which is so compelling in Mozart and Cberubini. The music is beautiful 
I, but &s a whole the opera is far from being a perfect or successful work. The 
**Zeitiing fttr Uw £k«ftiit« Welt" ncordi tint the miuie it "ineffective and npetitioiis." 
and did not add to the ^ter'e opinioii of Beethoven's talent for vocal wHting formed 
OQ bearing his cantata ("Cbristus am Olberg"). In its issue of January S. ISf)6, the 
corresponoent of the "Allf. Mus. Zaitiing" says that he had expected somclhiag very 
different, in . i .v of BeetJi (VrnN ui; llsputed talent. Beethoven had often sacrificed 
beauty tn iirwn. s and singularity and therefore something new and original bad been 
eri"-rii'i|. }ii[t tli'''-i- were the qualities wljicti were least noticr jilili The mutii- i* 
distiuguiiibcd neither by invention nor execution. The overture is not comparable 
with that of "Prometheus." As a rule there is nothing new io the vocal parts: iktf 
are generally too lonft the text if ceaseleasly repeated aod the characterisation niseet 
in, as, for instaneCk n the dnet after the recognition. A oanoo io the first act and 
an aria in F (£] are more soooenfuU though the prett/ aoeomDaoimeot with its three 
bevu eMf^^olo and liaaioon is somewhat overloaded. The diorases, especially the 
song of the prisone«i» are a faUure. Dr. Heo^ Reevi^ of Norwich. Enpand. one of 
the earliest collaborators on the "Edlnbnr^ Review.** then a young man of 25. was 
in Vienna at the time of lli - Fr-uch invasion and attcndeil the He<'«nd reprr i rii if ion 
of the <^ra on Novrmlx r f Isi Sir George Grove sent a copy of a pajfe fr nn his 
journal to Thayer, He tti'niKl't tlji- [ilnt a sad mivtiirc of bad action and rfimaritio 
•ituatioos, but the airs, duels m i rliora*ea worthy of all praise. The "overtures," 
of which there was one for evi r. a t, were too artificiai ti> i i- generally agreeable and 
an appreciation of their beauties would require frequent hearinf. BMtboven sat 
at tM liHioforte aod osndnctod tlw perfonaa ac e % httK dark. yoaiit4ookiiif ibm» 
who mn ipectactce. 
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desired to retain the original title of the opera, "Leonore,** and 
the directors of the theatre have been severely censured from 
that day to this for persisting in giving and retaining the title 
'*Fiddio"; but unjustly; for, oonaidering the relatlMUi ia wbidi 
Paer stood to Barcm Braun, if was surely enough to have taken 
hia subject, without stealing his title. 

A young man, educated at the University of Munich, had 
for some time past been private secretaiy to the Bavarian ChargS 
det AffmnB at Salsburg. The ^;»proadi of the French armies 
after the fall of Ulm made his position and prospects very un- 
certain. It was just then that an agent of Baron Braun came 
thither in search of a yoiin^, fresh tenor to succeed Demmer, 
whose powers were fast yielding to time. The engt^euient was 
offered him and thus it came about, that J. A. Rbckel, in the 
Autumn of 1805» became first tenor in the Theater-an-der-Wien. 
After appearing in divers characters with much success, con- 
sidering his inexperience, he was offered the part of Florestan 
in the contemplated revival of "F]fleho." A conversation with 
the singer at Batii in April, 18(31, is authority for these parlic- 
nlarfl» and a letter from 1dm dated February 26 of the same year 
adds more. 

It was in December, 1805 — the opera house An-der-Wien and 
both the Court theatres of Vienna having been at that time under 
the intendance of Baron Braun, the Court Banker — when Mr. Meyer, 
brother-in-law to Moisart and Regisseiur of the opera An-der-Wieo, 
came to fetch me to an evening meeting in the palace of Prince Charles 
iachuowsky, the great patron of Beethoven. "Fidelio" was already 
a month previously performed An-decwWieU'-^unhappily just after 
the entrance of the French, whm the city was shut apalnst the «iT!burbs. 
The whole theatre was taken up by the French, and only a few friends 
of Beethoven ventured to hear the opera. These friends were now 
at that ?nirf'e, to bring Beethoven about, to consent to the changes 
they wanted to introduce in the opera in order to remove the heavi- 
ness of the first act. The necenity of these improvements was already 
acknowledged and settled among themselves. ^Teyer had prepared 
me for the coming storm, when Beethoven should hear of leaving 
out three whole numbers of the first act. 

At the soiree were present Prince Lichnow.sky and the Princess, 
his lady, Beethoven and his brother Kaspar, IStephanJ von Breuning, 
[Heinrich] von Collin, the poet, the tragedian Lange (another brother* 
in-law to Mozart), Trcitschke, Clement, leader of the orchestra, Meyer 
aod myself; whether Jkapellmeister von Seyfried was there I am not 
certain any more, thou^ I should think sOi 

I had arrived in Vienna only a short time bef<»e, and met Beetho- 
ven there for the first time. 

As the whole opera was to be gome through, we went directly to 
work. Pkinoess Lb plsyed on the grsnd piano the great soorn of the 
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opera and Clement, sitting in a comer of the room, accompanied with 
hia vkiUii the whole opera by heart, playing all the solot cif the diflfor- 

ent instruments. The extraordinary memory of Clement having hcen 
imivosally known, nobody was astonished by it, except myself. Meyer 
and I made ounelveg tu^ul, 1^ tinging as wdl as we coidd, he (basso) 

the lower, I the higher part.s of tlie opera. Thonph the frimfjs of Bi^et- 
hoYen were luUy prepared for the impending battle, they had never 
wen lum in ikal esdtement before^ and without the prayers and va- 
treiilles of the very <lc!ii ate and invalid princess, who was a second 
mother to Beethoven and acknowledged by himself as such, his united 
friends were not Hkely to have succeeded in this, even to themselves, 
very doubtful enterprise. But when after their united endeavors 
from seven till after one o'clock, the sacrifice of the three numbers 
was accomplished, and idien we, exhausted, hungry and thirsty, went 
to restwe ourselves by a splendid supper — then, none was happior 
and gayer than Beethoven. Had I .seen him before in his fury, I saw 
him now in his frolics. When he saw me, opposite to him, so intently 
oecufHed with a French dish, and asked me what I was eating, and I 
answered: "I don't know!" with his lion-voice he roaied OUt: "He 
eats like a wolf — without knowing what! Ha, ha, ixa!** 

The condemned three numbers were: 
1. A great aria with chorus of Pizarro; 

£. A comic duo between Lnmart {FideUo) and ManeOiniB, with violin 

and violoncello solo; 
8, A comic tenetto between Marcelline, Jacquin^ and JtOceo. 

Many years after, Mr. Schindler found the scores of these three 
pieces amongst the rubbish of Beethoven's music, and got them 
• fmaent nom him. 

A qnesticm has been nosed as to the accaney of Btfckel's 
memory in his statement of the numbers cancelled on this occa- 
sion ; to which it may be remarked, that the particulars of this 
first and extraordinary meeting with Beetlioven would naturally 
impress themselves very deeply upon the memory of the young 
singer; that the numbos to be condemned had been previously 
agreed upon by the parties opposed to the composer in the trans- 
action, and doubtless made known to Rfickel; that Rockers 
relations to Meyer were such as to render it in the highest degree 
improbable, that he should confound Rocco's gold aria with either 
of the IHzam airs with chorus belonging to Meyer's part; that 
both of these belong to the first and second original acts — i. e., 
to the first act of the opera as Rtickel knew it; that he 
(Riickel) in his letter to the writer is not reporting upon the 
pieces actually omitted in the subsequent performance three or 
four months later, but upon those which, at this meeting, Beet- 
hoven was with great dtficulty pemiaded to omit: that the 
objections made to them were not to the music, but becaoie 
they retarded the action; and, therefore, that the dedaion now 
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reached was by no means final, provided the end desired could 
be attained in some other way. Perhaps it may yet appear 
that Beethoven, now cunningly giving way, succeeded in win- 
ning the guoB, and letaining all three of the pieces condemned. 

Out^e theatrical drdea we catch also a glimpse or two of ^ 
Beethoven in these months. Pierre Bnillot, the violinist, was 
in Vienna jnst before the French invasion on his way to Moscow, 
and was taken by Anton Reicha to sec Bcctlioven. 

They did not find him in his lodgings but in a by no means elegant 
inn in the Vorstadt. What first attracted the attention of the Fkraoidi- 
man was that Brrthoven did not have the bulldog, gloomy expressioa 
idiich he had expected from the majority of his ^rtraits; he evea 
tbouglit he TCCogmsed an opranion of good-natuie m the face of the 
composer. Tlie conversation had juat got well under way when it 
was interrupted by a terrific snore. It came from a stableman or 
coachman who was taking his little nap m a comer of the roooL 
Bet'tlioveri ga/cj at the snorer a few moments attentively and then 
broke out with the words: "I wish I were as stupid as that fellow/'* 

Schindlcr closes his nccount of these Inst five years in Beet- 
hoven's life with great propriety and elegance by quoting a pas^ 
aage copied by the master from Christian Sturm's "Betrach- 
tungcn." It is made up of aoatteted sentences whidi may be 
found on page 197 of the ninth edition (Beutlingen, 1807): 

To the pruse of Thy goodness I must coofeas that Thou hast tried 

all means to draw me to Thee. Now it hath pleased Thee to let nie 
feel the heavy hand of Thy wrath, and to humiliate my proud heart 
by manifold chastisements. Sickness and misfortune hast Thou sent 
to bring me to a contemplation of my digressions. But one thing 
only do I ask, O God, cease not to labor for my improvement. Only 
let me, in whatsoever manner pleases Thee, turn to Thee and be fruit- 
ftd of good wcAm. 

The publications for the year 1805 were the Two Easy 
Sonatas, G mmot and G major. Op. 49, advertised by the Kunst« 

und Industrie-Comptoir, on January 23; Trio (arranged from 
the Septet) for Pf.> Violin (or Clarinet) and Violoncello. E-flat, 
Op. 38, advertised hy the same institution on the same date; 
Prelude for the Pf., F minor, advertised by the same on January 
SO; Romance for Violin and Orchestra, F major. Op. 50, adver- 
tised by the same on May 15; Sonata in C major for Pf., Op. 5S, 
dedicated to Count Waldstein, advertised with the Romance; 
sonp:, "An die HofTntm?," Op. 3i, advertised by the same on 
September 18; Six Variations for Ff. four hands, on "Ich denke 
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Dein," advertised by the same on January 23; Minuet in E-flat 
for Pf., advertised by same on January 30; Scene and Air, "Ah, 
peifido! spergiuro," in pianoforte sooner published hy HoibiMim 
and ITmIiiiaI. 

The compositions which were completed were the opera 
"Tx'onore" ("Fidelio") in its first form; the Concerto for Pf. 
and Orchestra, G major. Op. 58 (this on the authority of Notte- 
bohm); the Pf. Sonata in F major, Op. 54; perhiq>8 also may 
be added the Concerto for Ff., Violin and ViokmceUok C mafor. 
Op. 56. It was sketched at the beginning of the year and was 
written, as Schindlcr states, for Archduke Rudolph, Seidler, violin, 
and Kraft, viulom t llo; it may well have been completed 80 as 
to be played by the winter of 1805-1806. 
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Chapter IV 



The Year 1806— Repetition of 'Tidelio"— Changes in tlie 
Opera — ^Its Withdrawal — Journey to Silesia— Coirefl|Km- 
denoe with Thomson — The Scottish Songs. 



XCERPTS from n letter written on Time 2, 1R0(1, by 



Stcphan von lircuning to his sister and hrullur-in-law, 



make a fair opening for the story of the year 1806. In 
it he reports on "Fldelio^" The letter, though written in the mid* 
die of tile year, has reference to the period between the original 

performance late in 1805 and the repetition in the spring of 1800, 
a period in which it would seem, from the absence of all epistolary 
writings, Beethoven was in no mood, or too much occupied other- 
wiae, for correspondence. Von Breuning writes: 

Nothing, perhaps, has caused Beethoven 8o much vexation as tlus) 
work, the value of which wiil be appreciated only in the future. . . . Beet-/ 
hoven, who had ai&o observed a few inmerfections in the treatment of the 
text in the <^ier&t withdrew it after three representations. After order 
hnrl been restored he and I took it up again. I remodelled the whole 
book for him, quickening and enlivening the action; he curtailed many 
pieces, and then it was perfonned three* times with great success. Now, 
however, his enemies in the thentrp arose, and as he nad offended several 
persons, especially at the second representation, they succeeded in pre- 
ventiBg finther performanoes. Before this, many obstacles had been 
])l;if (xl in his way; to let one instance stand as proof ffir the others, he 
could not even get permission to secure an announcement of the opera 
under the changed title *'Fiddi6," as it is called in the French original, 
and as it was put into print after the changes wi re ni.nle. Conlran,'' to 
promise the 6rsi title "Leonore" appeared on the poster. This is all the 
more unpleasant for Beethoven tAnce the cessation of the performances on 
which he was depending for his honorarium, wliicli i ( insists in apercentage 
of the receipts, has embarrassed him in a financial way. He will recover 
from the set-back aU the more slowly i>inoe the tnatuMut iriiich he has 
received hss robbed him of a great deal of his pleesure in and love for 
work. . . . 

7 he wordn "Fidelio" and "Leonore" are lu re misplaced, 
interebanged, whether by lireuning or bis copyiiit ia not known. 
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The letter is a reflection of Beethoven's disappointment and in- 
dignation at fancied injuries; it was written in ignorance of divers 
mateml facts, and oonta&u ImMseiimcies, whicb— dnce iU pub- 
lication by W^geler in 1838 — baye ootwed many attempts to write 
the early bistofy of the opeim. 

Tt is a oi roi I mst ft nec, noteworthy and not easily to be explained, 
that Breuning, instead of Sonnleithner, revised the text and made 
the new disposition of the scenes. For the alterations and sup- 
pressions, both in the text and the music, made at this time, the 
reader is referred to the edition of "Leonore" prepared by Otto 
Jahn, and published by Brritkopf and Hiirtel in 1852, and the 
prefare to the edition of the "Fidelio" of 1806 published by Erich 
Pheger. 

At the performanoes hi November, the effect id the overture 
had been ruined by a passage in the Allegro^ which was too dif- 
ficult for the wood-wind instruments. "Instead of simply removing 
this obstacle (31 measures)," says Schindler, "Beethoven thought 
it advisable to rewrite the whole, inasmuch as he was already 
engaged upon a revision of other parts of the work. He retains the 
motivi of the Introduction as well as the Allegro, has the motivo 
of the latter played by violoncellos and violins simultaneously for 
the sake of greater sonority, and on the existing foundation rears 
a new structure, including several new thoughts.'** 

tin the chapter immediately preceding the preaent oae in tbe teviaed GctaiMi 
cdltioB tUs l»ograpbj. Dr. KemaDo iatroducea the foUowing: "llifoagli the dKitto 
of Otto Jahn. Gustav Nottebohm and Erich Prieger, it hat bera niMfe poaaible meas- 
urably to oboerve the transformatioiu which 'Fidclio* nndenrent between \ta first 

production and ita publication. The mysUrious disapix-anitice (possibly tl)- ft' of 
aeverul m-ort-H made it pstremcly difficult to dctermirn; th« form in which it was rep- 
r»si.i(ii J lilii'in three acta in 1805, *I^Hin ' in t^wj n i -i in 1806, and 'Fldelio' 
in two acts m — the statementa toucliing the (jnnbsiuii.-* iind irMtorations of single 
numlx-rs b<-iog insufficient and not frvo from conlradittionH. About 1850, however, 
Otto Jahn succeeded in putting together a score of the second reviaioa of 1806 from 
the separate parts; of this be published a vocal score with pianofcnte MOonuMBioMiit 
towartl.i the cioac of 1858 ihfovgh Breilkopf and Httrtcl. He also gave some hints con* 
cemiug its variations from the MOre of After another half-century Erich Prieger 

cottected the aMterial for a icstoration of the work ae it wa at the fint jmduetMui 
in 160S, eompOed • yoeti aeon and gave it to the pabBe through Bmtkoof end 
Harlpl. More than that— he o<xa.sioned its performance at the centennial celebration 
in tbe Royal Opera House in Berlin." From Prieger's preface we take in part the 
following M .'itiv ni'-nts: 

"In IS'J? !5reitkopf and Httrtel publi-^hed three numbers from the second revision 
o( 180C — vi7 tlie Trio in E-flat, 'Ein Mann i.t bald gewonnen' (ftflerwar<it elided), 
the canon quartet, and tbe duet 'Gut. Sobnt-hen, gut'; not until IHIQ was a vocal 
score of the second version published. It came from the press of Rreitkopf and Hiir- 
tel. but was without overtures and finales. The overture in C, No. S, which was per- 
formed with the opera in 1800, was published by Breitkopf and H&rtel, also in 1810; 
the overture in C, No. 8. with which the lepreaeatetion of 1805 begaa^ edited by Otto 
lehn, was pubUahed by B. and H. at the end of 18CS* (It waa performed in Leipiic on 
lanuary 87 of that year.) Nottebohm notes tbe performanoe of the four overtures 
OB January 11. 1840. ana a publicatioa in 1842; but tine icfm to the work as dis« 
flfUNd by enti. The wxaHed *fiiit' C nnjor overtttiv found amonirt Beethoven** 
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And thus for Beethoven the winter passed. To compete 

with successful new works which Schikanedcr offered the Vienna 
audiences of 1806, was no light matter; and it is t^asy to ima^jfine, 

postbumouA effects and published by Uaslioger as Op. 138 is in reality the first of the 
Mfies, the one which, according to Schiodlers report (third edition. I, 127). was tried 
over OHM Kt Friooe lichoowaky's and put aside as too simple, but purchased at once 
liy BaaUagnr. It k true that Nottebobm discovered sketches for the overture in 
coMpaagr with ■fcttchi* for the tfrntbrnty iu C Biaor mad, bom tUi laeW Argued that 
dw ovntun had bool eonqMiad IwtWMa April, 1807, ftod DeeenbaTp IMS (see 
'Beethoveniana,* pp. 60 et teq.); but in his analysis of the sketchbook of 180S, extending 
from October, 1802. to April. 18(M, he shows the presence of sketches for 'Leonore' among 
such for tl;e 'Eroii a.' wliich prove-. t!i;it Hi'rthoven worked on the opera as early as I80S 
and that tliesr^ labors were so far ativaaced when the performance of PaBr's opera became 
kno'ft n iOi toher 8. 1804) that there could be no thouKht of :ui alxiaiiLiniui-iit. ' But 
this demoUshes the theory that Op. 138 must have been composed in 1807-08, and 
we are compelled to believe with Kalischer that Schindler's account is correct and 
that Haslinger (Stdner and Co.) had for years been in poMeniott of tJie first overture 
to Teonore' which 'bad been laid aside after a trial in IMS,* aad that in 182S, at 
s tiiM wlica Sehiodler was Beethoven's eonfidaat. the composer demoded that it 
be puUitlwd And HasUaoer lefosed, aaying: *We bought thoee laaiMHCfipte and poid 
for them; conae<iiientIy uey are our propwty, and we can do with them as we will/ 
Only one thing remains problematical, and that is, iHiat could have persuaded Has- 
linger to state that he had found the overture in a packet of daaces which he pur- 
chased at the sale of Becthoveu's effects. Kalischer calls attention to a letter frotn 
Fanny Hensel to Rebekka Dirichlet, written after the music festival at DOsseldorf 
in 18S6 under the direction of Mendelssohn (sec 'Die Famiiie Mendelssohn," II, 9): 
*0h, Rr-cky! We have got acquainted with an overture to 'Leonore'; a new piece. It 
is notorious that it has never boco played; it did not please Beethoven and he put 
it aside. The man bad no tastel It il so rcGned, so interesting, so fasdnating tnat 
I know few things which can he compiKed with it. Haalinger has printed a whole 
e£tion and will not release it. Perhape 1m will do so after this success.' That seene 
to beve been the caae; but pernutted the work to be plaired «• ttulr M 

FWbmary 7, 1828, at m oonoeit of Benuiard^ RombenT* and ebewfcere. In ins book 
'Beethoven's Studien im Gencralbass, etc.,* 1832, Sevfried connects this overture 
with the project, never carried out, erf a production of the opera in Prague in 1807. 
'For the tneatre in Prague.' he says, 'Bet tlu vt n wrote a less difficult overture which 
Hadinger, afterward R. I. Court Music Dealer, arquired at auction'; to which Has- 
linger replied: 'This overture is already engrave l in s( urt: an 1 ln-stral pari-t umi, 
together with other arrangements of it, will yet appear in the course of this year.' 
Nottebobm. too, convinced that the sketches for the overture had to be placed in 1807, 
and doubtlew influenced by Se^ried's statement, accepted the theory that it had 
been inteadedfor Prague. Seyfned'a statement, however, in view of the involved story 
of the manoscript in the hands of Haalinger. lacks credibility, and is probably to b« 
charged to the account of Haslinger, who may not have wanted to toD the truth for 
fear that it might lessen the market value oi the work." — 

To this the English editor feels in duty bound to say that Nottebobm's argu- 
ment seems to him at all points invulnerable-. Tlif autograph of the overture is no 
longer in existence. The score bought by Ikwlmger and the parts arc copies which 
Beethoven corrected. On the first violin part the copyist had written "< • i vt r( ura"; 
Beethoven added "in C, (,'haracteristic Overture." Under this title the com(K>sition 
was anuounced by Haslinger in 1828. He did not publish it at the time, but there 
were many references to it at its performance at Romberg's concert and at other 
tiawf aa * **Characteri8tic" overture which had been found among Beethoven's post> 
humoiia papcn. Between 1828 and 18S2, when Haalinger finally gave the work to 
the piiblMh aomebody made the discovery, whidi ought to have been made at 
ngbt of the manuscript, oeitaialjr at the fint peffonnaiiQe in 18M (tbo aiakidr of 
Fbfwlaii** song occurring in h u oaa of the tueaiea), that there was a eonneraoa 
between it and "Fidelio." When Haslinger published it, therefore, he almndoncd 
the title under which he had announced it four years before, and eall>-d it: "Over- 
turr )!i I (jin jji - I il in (he year 1805 for the opera 'Leonore,* etc." f^vcry stuiicnt 
knows how valuable Notlebohm's studies of the sketches are in the determination 
of datMb ConipoiaEa oauall/ wrfte the overtiuca to their opena laat: iadaad, thay 
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that Beethoven felt this, and detennined, at all events in his 
own field of instrumental composition, to leave no doubt who was 
master. Hence, that monumentai work, the great overture to^ 
"Leonore" in its second form. He was, as usual, dilatory ini 
meeting hia engagements. Jamuuy and Febnwiy paswd andl 
BCarch drew to its doae. and the overture was not ready. Thisj 
was too much for Baron Braun's patience. He, therefore, selected 
the best night of the season — Saturday, March 29, the last before 
the closing of the theatre ior iioly Week and £aster — and gave 
Be^liovm disttnctly to imdentand, that if the opera was not 
performed on that evening, it shouU not be given at all. This 
was effectual and the new score was sent in; but so late, as RSckel 
well remembered, as to allow but two or three rehearsals with 
pianoforte and one only with orchestra; and these were directed 
by Seyf ried — the composer appearing at neither. 

Beethoven and Breuning supposed that a change of title from 
"Fidelio** to "Leonore'* had been agreed to by the directors, and 
indeed the new text-book and Breuning's poem on the occasion 
were so printcl; but it was determined otherwise. By the new 
arraugemeut of the scenes, the number of acts was reduced to 
two. The new playbill thearefore substitutes *'Opera in two Acts" 
for "three"; excepting this, the diaage of date, and of EHckel's 

must do so whea utlUising thematic malcri il drawn innu Uie vocai numbers. Mr. 
Tb*yer has already called attention t • iln fact that the vocal numbers were taken 
up in the order their occurreoce. 0:9 Ik'clhuveo's aketvhes show. They also show 
that the overture was sketched after all the vocal numbers had been plaoned. And 
the overture thus sketched was that known as No. 2. There U no hint of the ovei^ 
ture No. 1 in the sketches made in 1804 and the beginning of 180.'). Schicdler sayg 
that Haslinger bought tlie overture immedtateiy after it bad been laid and« by B««l> 
bovea. That would have been io 160S, But Biiliiigw was not in Vienna tin ISIS. 
If Steiner and Co.. with which firm Haalinger awodated binmif ■hortly after his arrival 
in the Austrian capital and of wUeh the firm of Tobias Havlinger was the successor, 
was meant by Schindler. it remains a mystery that the publi I1 r , so intimately con- 
nected with Beethoven, should have kept an overture under 1<<. k nnd key for iS years 
and then have . . u it out as a work bought at thewleof Beethoven's effects. That 
circumstaoce couid only awaken the suspicion that tlie cotnixj-ser did not think it worthy 
of his name and fame. If he did so think, he would not have demanded that Haslinger 
publish it in 182S. Judging by internal evidence the overture certainlv seenu to be 
an earlier work than the OVerturee which the world knows by the titles "Leonote." 
Noe. C and S; but contemporary reporta (a letter from Vienna printed in the ''Journal 
dea Lnns und der Moden." Weimar, 1806) offer evidence in addiUon to the teetimonj 
«f Sqrfried that Beethoven did write n aeir omtUM for the projected Pn^e per- 
formanee. No iavAt Beethoven was convlnoed. soon after the revival in 1606. that 
the third "Leonore" was too long and too severe a piece for its purpo«»; he was still of 
that opinion when he revised the op>era for the revival of 181 1, as is evidenced by his 
composing the "Fidelio" overture in E, and, more than that, consenting to the use 
of the overture to "The Ruing of Athens" at the first performance. Mr. Thayer was 
quite n I ^;! ible of judging of the value of the evidence in the case as his editors; he 
was familiar with Nottebohm's contention; and in his history of the year 1807 h'- un- 
hesitatingly sets down theov«tute known as "Leonore, No. 1" as that desigoe i f >r 
Prague. There ta no sew evideoee eo far as thta writer luiowi which eould justify 
• Mvenal «f the «pidoB which haa prevailed nmafrt miuieai sehohus eiaee ISTt. 
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for Demmer's name as Floresian, it is a facsimile of the pre- 
vious ones, and announces: "FhIoUo oder die Eheliche Liebe." 
For this determination the directors may well have urged, not 
only a proper regard for the composer of **Sargino'* and the 
(Italkii) **LeoiMwe,*' but the manifest impropriety of mislMdiiig 
the pubUc by giving a new title to a woik which lemained esaentially 
imchanged. As on the original production, Breiininj* wrote a 
poem: *'To Hrrr T.iKlwig van Beethoven, on the occasiou of there- 
production of the opera compo^jed by him and iir:>t performed on 
November £0, 1806, now given ondor the new title "Leonore.* ** 

The correspondent of the "AUg. Mus. Zeit.,** mider date of 
April 2, writes: "Bt ( thn\'on has again produced his opera *FideIio* 
on the stage with many alterations and abbreviations. An 
entire act has been omitted, but the piece has bench ted and pleased 
better." On Thinvday, the 10th, it was given again. Tbi& fol- 
lowing letters from Beethoven to Sebastian Meier, referrmg to 
this performance, complain of "many blunders" in the ebonue^ 
ask for new reheaisalst and say: 

riea.se a.sk Mr. Soyfried to conduct my opera to-day, I want to look 
at and hear it from a distance, thus at least my patience will not be so 
greatly tried as if I were to hear my music bungled close at hand! I 
cannot think otherwise than that it is done pur|>oseIy. I will say 
nothing about the wind-instruments, but that all pp, crescendo, all 
deeres. and all /orfe, ff, have been elided from my opera; at any rate the^ 
are not plaved. All deliglit In eompodng dq»srts when one heeis it 
(one's music) played ihu$l 

Seyf ried's autograph record of all performances in the Theater- 

an-der-Wien, through a long series of years, gives *'Sargino** 
instead of "Fi(h»h*o," for Snturday the ISth — and **Agnes Ber- 
nauer" for the Sunday and Monday following. That this old, 
wdl-known drama was so repeated affords a strong presumption 
that an opera — we think "Fidclto" — was withdrawn ''because 
obstacles had suddenly appeared** after it was too late to supply 
its place with another. At all events, the production of "Fidelio" 
on Thursday, April 10th, was the last; for which fact, two explan- 
ations are given — that in Breuning's letter, and one by ROckd in 
his letter to the author. Breuning attributes It to the composer's 
enemies — to a cabal, to "several persons whom Beetliovt n had 
offended, especial!'/ at the s<H>ond representation"; Btickel. to 
Beethoven'^! o>vn imprudenc r and folly. 

Breuuiug, a Secretary in the War Office, could have had little 
leisure for theatrical matters in those melancholy days during 
the French occupation and immediately after; it is a cause of 
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smpris^ tliat; he found time for the reriBioii of the TiileSo" 
text; his reooid, therefor^ could hardly have been made except 

upon the representations of his friend — the last man to admit 
that he was in fault. But Rockei was behind the scenes in a 
double iiease: he sang the part of Florestan and while Beethoven's 
''Mends irere> most of th^, married mm, not able to walk and 
dine out with him (as he writes) like myself, another bachdor» 
to whom he took a fancy — T could call upon him in the morning 
and in fine weather stroll and dine with him in the country.** 
Breuning and Rockei are ahke men of unimpeachable veracity; 
but the latter spealn from personal knowledge and observatioii* 
Breuning's statement is improbable. Who were Beethoven's 
enemies? Who formed the cabal? Baron Braun, Schikaneder, 
Seyfried, the Staiye-manager Meier, Director Clemeiif, the solo 
singers (Mile. Milder, Weinkopf, Rockei), were all his friend^i; 
and, f <ur anything now known, so were MUe* Mttller, Bothe and 
Cach6. As to orchestra and chorus, they m^ht refuse to play 
under Beethoven as conductor — nothing more; and, as he had 
already conducted four if not five times, this would create no 
great difhculty, as the baton would necessarily pass into the hands 
of Seyfried at the first or aeeond subsequent poformanee. More- 
over, now that the op^n was fairly upon the stage and making 
its way, it was for the interest of nil parties, from Baron Braun 
down to the scene-shifters, to continue it so long as it would draw 
an audience. That it was making its way is proved not only 
by all the contemporary aooounts» but by thk: that notwith- 
standing the necessarily empty houses in November, Beethoven's 
percentage ol the leoeipts finally amoonted to nearly 800 
florins. 

In the second of the notes to Aleier, Beethoven is guilty of 
monstrous injustice. A moment's reflection shows this. The 
orchestra and chorus had duly rehearsed and three times pub- 
licly performed "Fidelio" as first written. Since then (see Jahn's 
edition) most of the numbers, perhaps every one, had been 
more or less changed. Now every musician knows that it is' 
easier to phqr a pieoe of new music coirectly at tii^t, than a wdl- 
known composition in which material alterations have been made. 
And yet, because some forty men — playing on a dozen difforont 
instruments, and after a single rehearsal at which the coraponer 
was not present to explain his intentions — did not effect the 
imposs&flity of reading the music correctly and at the same time 
note all the marks of expresaum, Beethoven writes: '1 cannot 
think otherwise than that is done pniposdy!" 
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AH things considered, there can be no hesitation in preferring 
the testimony of the aingor of Fkndunt to that of the Court 

War Councillor. 

When the opera was produced \n the beginning of the following 
year (writes Hcickel) it waa exceedingly well received bv a select public, 
which became more numeroiis and entiiunastie with each new representa- 
tion ; and no doubt the opera would have become a favorite if the evil 
genius of the composer had not prevented it, and as he, Beethoven, was 
peid for his work by a percentage, in^ti ad of a mere honorarium, an 
advantage which none enjoyed before him, it would have considerably 
advanced his pecuniary arrangements. Having had no theatric^ ex- 
perience^ he was csdmaUng the receipts of the house much higher than 
they really were; he believed himself cheated in his percentage, and with- 
out consulting his real friends on such a delicate point, he ha-slened to 
Baron Braun — ^that high-minded and honorable nobleman — and sub- 
mitted his complfiint. Thf» Baron, seoinir Brrtlmvpn excited and con- 
scious of his one sxisceptibiiity (i. e., susplciuu^ teuipcr;. did what he could 
to eve him of his suspidons against lus employees, of whose honesty he 
was sure. Worr thrre any fraud, the Baron said, his own loss would I 
beyond comparison more considerable than Beethoven's. He hop 
that the receipts would increase with eadi representation; until now, 
only thf! first ranks, stalls and pit wt-rf occupied; by and by the uppcr' 

ranks would likewise contribute their shares. 

"I don't write for the galleries! " exclaimed Beethoven. 

"No?" replied the Baron, "Jtfy dear Sir, even Mossrt did not 
dun to write for the galleries." '-s. 

Now it was at an end. "I will not give the opera any more," said 
Beethovf>n, "I want my score back." Here Baron Braun rang the bell, 
gave orders for the ddivery of the score to the composer, and the opera 
wss buried lor a long time. From this encounter between Beethoven V 
snd Baron Braun one mif^ht conclude that the former's feelings had been / 
injured by the comparison with Mozart; but since he revered Mozart / 
hii^ily, it is probable thai he took offence more at the manner in which | 
they were uttered than at the words themselves. — He now realized plainly \ 
that he had acted against his own interests, and in ail probabiUty the 1 
parties would have come to an amicable undetstanding through the medi- / 
ation of friends if Baron Bratm had not very soon aff r-r retired from the / 
management of the united theatres, a drcumstauce that led to a radical ' 
diange of conditions. 

In truth, Beethoven had overshot the mark. The overture 
was too novel in form and grand in substance to be immediately 
understood; and, in 1806, there was not an audience in Europe 
able to find, in the fire «nd ex})re8sion of the principal vocal num- 
bers, an adequate compensation for the superficial graces and 
melodic beauties of the favorite operas of the time, and which 
seemed to them to be wanting in "Fidelio." Even Cherubini, 
who was all this time in Vienna, failed to comprehend fully a 
work wliich, tliough a first and on^ e3q)erunent» was destined to 
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an ever-increasing popularity, when nearly all his own then 
universally admired operas had disappeared from the stage. 
Schindler leooida tiiat he "told the mundaiui of Paria concern^ 
ing tiie overture that because o! its confusion of modulations he 
was unable to recognize the principal key." And farther, that he 
(Cherubini), in listening to "Fidelio," had come to the conclusion 
that till then Beethoven had paid too little heed to the art of 
singing, for which Solim was not to blame. 

hk lfl88» Schindler omverBed with the FideUo of 1805-06, 
Madame Milder-Hauptmann, on the subject: "She said, among 
other things, that slie, too, had had severe struggles with the mas- 
ter chiefly about the unbeautiful, unsmgabie passages, unsuited 
to her voice, in the Adagio of the air in £ major — but all in vain, 
until, in 1814, ahe declared that she would never atng the air again 
m its then shape. That worked." 

Anselm Hiittenbrenner, who became a pupil of Salieri a 
dozen years later, \vrof c in a letter to I'erdinand Luib. under date 
February £1, 1858: "Speakmg of Beethoven Salieri told me the 
composer had submitted 'Fiddio' to him for an opinion: he had 
taken exception to many things and advised Beethoven to make 
certain changes; but Beethoven ha^l 'Fidelio* performed just as 
he had written it — and never visited Salieri again." These last 
words are too strong; Beethoven's pique against his old master 
was in time forgotten; for Moscheles (also in a letter to Lulb) 
wiHes on February ftS, 1858: "I cannot recall seeing Schubert at 
Salieri'^ but I do remember the interesting dreumstanoe that 
on^'' T saw a sheet of paper lying at Salieri*s on which in great 
letters written by Beethoven were the words: *The pupil Beet- 
hoven was herel* ** 

A letttt by Beethoven to Baron von Braun refers to the 
incidents just described and asks petmtssion to get from the 
theatre orchestral parts, as follows: 

Fkado primo, the three trombones and the four horn parts of my 
opera I need these parts, but only for a day, in order to hnve a few 
trifles copied for myself which could not be written into the aoorejor want qf 
room, also because JVhws Xobifaoifltls thinks fMng the opera at kU hmu* 
and has asked it of me. 

There were other reasons why Beethoven desired to render his 
score perfect. llVhether the opera was performed in the Lobko- 
wits palace is not recorded; but Breuning ends his letter ol June 
9a.d, thus: *^ will not write you the news that Prince Lichnowsky 
has now seat the opera to the Queen of Prussiai and that I hope 
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the performances in Berlin will show the Viennese what they have 
at home." 

Breunuig's hope was vain; the opeia was not given m Betlm. 

The order of time requires a passing notice of a family 
event which proved in the end a cause of infinite trouble and vex- 
ation to Beethoven and all connected with him hy the ties of 
kindred or friendship. Whether his brother Kaspar's salary was 
mereased above 950 florma, before his appointment in 1800 as 
liquidatMs'-Adjunct with 1000 florins and 160 fl. for lodgmgs, does 
not appear; beyond a doubt it had been. But, be this as it may, 
he now found himself in a position to marry, and on the 25th of 
May "a marriage contract was closed between Carl Caspar v. 
Beetboven, R. I. Officer of tbe Bevenue^ and (rf Ais city (Vienna) 
and Theresia Reiss* daughter ol Anton Beiss, civilian, upholsterer." 
Their only child, a son, was bom — aoeofding to the baptismal 
Ctttificate — f^n September 4th, 1806. 

Reiss was a man of considerable wealth, for one in his sphere 
ol life, and able, it is said, to give his daughter a marriage portion 
of SOOO florms; it appears, too, that tbe valuable house in tbe 
Alservorstadt, owned by Karl at the time of bis death, was an 
inheritance of his wife from her father's estate; indeed, half the 
right to the property was legally secured to her. So mtich 
has been wantonly and falsely written upon tliis marriage and 
its coosequenoes, as to render it proper to add here: Karl van 
Beetboven's character and temperament were not fitted to render 
a wife permnnpntly happy; on the other hand his- ^sife, before her 
husband's death, dishonored h'un hy an intrigue with a medical 
student; but there is no reason whatever to believe that the mar- 
riage, at tbe time it took place, was not coaisidered a good one for, 
and by, all parties concerned. 

The notices of Beethoven's own movements during this year 
are scanty. "Fidelio** and studii^'i to instrumental works era- 
ployed him during the winter Uhi0d-6j, but not to the exclusion of 
the claims of sodal intercourse, as one of his characteristic mem- 
oranda mdicates. It is written with lead pencil on a page of tbe 
new quartet sketdies: *'Ju8t as you are now plunging into tbe 
whirlpool of society — just so possible is it to compose opf^ra^ in 
spite of social obstacles. Let your deafness no longer be a secret 
— even in art." 

Breuning's report (June 2), that Beethoven '*bad lost a great 

deal of his pleasure in and love for work," had even then ceased 
to be true. On the 26th of May, the first of the Rasoumowski 
Quartets had been begun — and with it began a series of works 
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wliich diatingtiMhed the year 1806 as one of astonidiuig productivi^ 

ness -but more on this point in due time. It is quite certain 
that he took no sunimer lodgings: this and other consirJerations 
confirm Sehindier's statement, that, when the revision of a copy 
of his open for Beriin had been finished, he went into Hungary 
to mijoy **a ahort rest with his frioid Count Brunswick." Thcnoe 
he journeyed into Silesia to tlie aeat of Frinoe Idchnowaky near 
Troppau. 

Two documents now come up for consideration which fill a 
hiatus left by the author in the orifioa] edition of this work. They 
are the letters to whicli r* ference was made by the English editor 
in his comments on Beethoven's love-affairs (Vol. I, p. 344). 
Both are addre.ssed to Breitkopf and Ilartrl, the first dated 
"Vienna, July 5, 1806," the second "Griitz, den 3ten Heumonath, 
1806" — ^**Heumonath'* meaning July. The inamirMy of the 
latter date is too obvious to call for extended comment; Beethoven 
could not apologize on the third day of the month for tardiness in 
replying to a letter in answer to one which he had dispatched on the 
fifth. It is not permissible to play fast and loose with Beethoven's 
dates, despite their frequent faultiness; we must accept them when 
they are upheld by corroborative evidence, but r^ect them when it 
is plainly impossible to conceive them as correct. In explanation 
of the obvious incorrectness of the s^oond date it is suggested that 
when Beethoven wrote "Hcumonath, " i. e., July, he meant to 
write *^erbstmonath,*' i. e., SeptaDaber. IrrespecUve of their 
dates, however, the letters furnish evidence of Beethoven's 
creative activity during the summer of 1806. The first letter is 
as follows: 

Vienna, July 5, 1806. 

I inform you that my brother is going to Lt^psic on business of his 
chanodhay and I have given him to cany the over t we to my opera in 
pianoforte arrangement, my oratorio anci a new yiijinofortc mtircrto - 
yon may also negotiate with him touching some new violin quartets of 
irfiich lk«m dniady compltied em and am puiposing to devote mysdf 
almost wholly to this work. As soon as j'ou nave come to an under- 
standing with my brother I will send you the pianoforte arrangement oi 
my opera — you may also have die score. 

T Ik iir that tin symphony which I sent you last year and which jfou 
returned to me has been roundly abused in the Musikal. Zeitung, I have 
not read it, if you think that you do me harm by this you are mistakeD, 
on th<' rniitrarj- you bring your newspaper into discredit by such things — 
all the more since I have not made any secret of the fact that you sent back 
iMe symphony and other composititnuH-Please present my compliments 
to Herr v. Rochlitz, T hope his bad blood toward me has become a little 
diluted, say to him that i am bt no mbamb so iqnosamt of foreign 
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fitenftun not to know that 17«rr v. Rochlitz hm wrUlm tome very preUy 

thing.", and if I should ever comr to L< I|>sif f am convinced that we shall 
become right good friends without causing injury or loss to his criticisms. . . . 

The pianoforte concerto referred to is that in G major, Op. 58; 
tbe Quartets, the set Op. 59; the symphony, the "Eroica." The 
second letter was written irum Prince Lichnowsky's castle, Grfitz, 
near Troppau in ^esia. BratkopI and Hflrtdl's endonemeiit 
shows that it was received and answered in September: 

Gittts, Heu-Monath Srd. 1800. 

Rather too mudi to do and the little journey here I ooold not 

answer your letter at onrt — although I at once det-ided to accept your 
offer, since my comfort, too, will be promoted b^ such an arrangement and 
many unavoidable ^soiden obviat«d~-I willingly obligate myself not 
to sell any more of my ivf>rks lo any one except you nor abroad except 
in the cases now specified, viz: whenever advantageous offers are made 
to me by foreign pubUsbefS I will infom you of the fact; and if you are 
othcm-isc incUned I will at onoe arrange that you shall have the same work 
for Germany for a smaller honorarium. — ^The second case is this: if I 
should leave Germany, which is easily possible, that you may sHU par' 
Heipeie as above, if you so desire — If these ccinditinns arc nfrrceahle to 
yott write me — I believe the plan mutually helpful — as soon as I learn 
your opinion of the matter^you may have at onoe 8 violin quartets, a 
new pianoforte oonoerto^ a new qrmpluiiiy, the score of my isptnk and 
my oratorio. 

My present place of sojoom is here in Silesia so long as autumn 

last^ wfth Prince T.ichnowsky — who sends greetings to you — My 

address is L. v. Beethoven in Troppau. 

Breitkopf and Hartel's endorsement is as follows: "Resp. 
(i. e., responsiwi). Let him propose the honorarium; if acceptable 
we will send him a contract for three years." In reply to this 
Beethoven wrote a letter dated Vienna, Nov. 18, 1808, ia which he 
said: 

Partly my distractions in Sileria, partly the events whidi have 

taken place in your country, were to blame that I did not answer your 
letter before now — should the present condition of affairs prevent your 
Mtering into an engn^ment with me. you are not bound to any tiling" 
only I hcii yon lo aii- \M t at once by post, so that in case you do not f jut 
to make a contract with me — I need not let my works lie idle.^ With re- 
gard to a contract for three yean I am dispceed to enter into it with you 
at once if you will agree that I sell several works to England or S< ofland. 
It is und^tood ctf course that the works which you have received Jrom me 
or which T sold pou belong only to you, namely are your sole ■property and ham 
nothing to do vnih those of France, EnglamJ or SmflartfJ — I mus! have the 
privilege to dispose of other works in those count ncs—BtA in Germany^ you 
mid no «(l«r ytd^^r wndd be the owner oj my workt, I would wiuingly 
fcnounee the sale of my woihs in those countries, but I have received 
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from Scotland such weighty o£fers and such an honorarium as I could not 
ask of you, besides a connection with foreign countries is always im- 
portant for the fame of an artist and in the event of his travelling — As, 
for instance, in the case of Scotland, I have the right to sell the same 
works in Germany and France, I would gladly let you have them for 
Germany and France — 80 that only London and Edinburgh (in Scot- 
land) would be lost to your salf<;. . . . For the pre<;ent I offer you three 
quartets and a pianoforte concerto — I cannot give you Uie promised 
symphony yet — ^because a gentleman of quality luui taken it from me, 
but I have the pri\alcgc of publishing it in nnlf a year. I fi^k of you 000 
florins for the three quartets and SOO fl. for the concerto, both amountt 
in ConTention Fkdna aoootduig to the 80 flnrin scale, 

' ^le ncgotiatioiia were without result and the oompoutioau 
mentioned were publuhed by the Industrie-Comptoir. The sjrm- 
phony referred to was doubtless the fourth, in B-flat, and the 
"gentleiDan of quality" in all likelihood Count voa Oppoesdofff, 
to whom it waa dedicated. 

In October Breuning wrote to W^eler: "Beethoven is at 
present in Silesia with Prhioe LSlmowdky and will not retunt tall 
near the end of this month. His circumstances are none of the 
best at present, since his opera, owing to the cabals of his opponents, 
was performed but seldom, a??d therefore yielded him nothing. 
His spirits are generally low aud, to judge by his letterii, the ^o- 
joum in the country has not cheered faim.*' Thia Vidt to the 
Prince came to an abrupt termmation In a sc^e which has been 
a fruitful theme for the silly race of musical novelette writers. 
The simple truth in related by Se^^rif d in the appendix to his 
**&tudien" (page 23) and is here copied literally except for a few 
additional words interspersed, derived by the present writer from 
a copyczaation with the daui^ter of Mortts lidhnowsky : 

When he (Beethoi^) did not feel in the mood it required repeated N 

and variod nrpncts to get him to sit down to the pianoforte. Before he 
began playing he was in the habit of hitting the keys with the flat of his 
hand, or nnrnmg a single finger up and down the k^board, m diort, doing 
all manner of things to kill time and laughing heartily, n.s "w^is his wont, 
at the f oUy. Once while spending a summer with a Msecenas at his countiy- 
seat, he was so pesteredTby the guests (Frendk cheers), who wished to 
hear him play, that he grew angry and refused to do what he doriounred 
as menial labor. A threat of arrest* made surely in jest, was taken 
serioasly by him and lenilted in Beethoven's walking by night to the 
nearest city, Troppau, whence he hwtied as ou the winga of the wind by 
extra post to Vienna.^ 

■Frimnid, in hU "Beethoven" (second edition, I89S, p. 42). tetla the story ia 
essentially the sntae manner on the authority of a grandson of Dr. Weiser. bouse phy- 
sician of I'rii. r Lichnowaky; Dr. Wciscr's v. rsiin hud previously been printed by 
Frana Xavcr liacb io-the "Wiener Deutsche ZcUung ' of August 81, 187S. In both 
CM« the stoqr ends witk Baethoveii's aeiifd&Dg a kttar to liiAMnralqr wwiUiwaf thto 
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In the "Grenzboten," Vol. XVI. No. 14, April 3, 1867, Frtlulein Gian- 
Bstaaio del Rio rdates that, in 1816, Beethoven told how once during 
the invasion when the Prince had a niimhr r of Frenchmen as his guests, he 
(the Prince) repeated^ tried to coerce him to play for them on the piano- 
forte and that hehadstoutlyrelmed; which led ton aoeno between luni 
and the Prince, whereupon B. indiscreetly and suddrnly hH. the house. — 
Ue once said that it is easy to get along with nobility, but it was 
nn e eBsa i y to have ao m i i t hm g to impress them with* 

To propitiate him for the humiliation which he had suffered, 
the bust of hu patron had to become a Baciifioe; hedadiedit into 
pieces from its place on a cabinet to the floor. Alois Fuchs re- 
corded an anecdote which illustrates the feeling which made 
Beethoven so unwilling to play before the French officers. After 
the battle at Jena (October 14, 1806) Beethoven met his friend 
Krumphols, to whom he was warmly attached, and, as usual, 
asked faun> "What's the news?*' Krumpholz answered that the 
latest news was the report just received that the great hero 
Napoleon had won another decisive victor\ ox cr the Prussians. 
Greatly angered, Beethoven replied to this: It s a pity that I do 
not understand the art of war as well as I do the art of miiaie, 
I would conquer himl" — v 

A very natural query arises here: how did Beethoven meet the 1 
expenses of these costly journeys? In answer it may be said that ■ 
there is good reason to believe that he borrowed and used his ] 
brother Johann's scanty savings. ^ 

A letter by Beethoven, dated November 1, iitljwltiees a new 
topic. At \}h- time of the Union of the Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, 1707, a **Board of Trustees for the Encouragement of 
Arts and Manufactures in Scotland" was established. About 1785 
George Thomson became il^ Secretary. He had some knowledge 
of musical science^ and was an enthusiastic lover of Scottish airs 
and melodies. TSEm official position brought htm into correspon- 
dence with educated and influential people in all parts of the king- 
dom, and afforded hini singular facilities for the execution of an 
early formed project— that of making the most extensive collec- 
tion possible of the music of Sootiand. Many compilations, 
various in extent and merit, had been published, but all of them, 
as Thomson justly remarks, "more or less d^ective and 
Ceptionable." In one of his prefaces he says: 

To furnish a collection of all the fine airs, both of the plaintive 
and the Hvdy kind, umdsed with trifling and inferior ones-^ obtain 

PMsaee: "Prince, what you are you are by accident and birth; what I am I am througli 
nqrtdL Thn* b^v* md mod wiU atitt be thousands of priooM; thata it only om 
BeeUioTCB." AoilwBtie or aot, the expmaoo might wdl hvn ooom bom tlw lipi 
ttf BeslbovcB in ft fit of uDfWt 
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.the most suitable and finubed accsmnpammeiits, with the addition of 

characteristic symphonies to introduce and conclude each air — and to 
substitute congenial and interesting songs, every way worthy of the music, 
in the room of insipid or exceptionable veises, were the great objects of 
the present publication. . . . 

For the composition of the symphonies and accompaniments, he 
entered into terms with Mr. PleyeK who fulfilled part of his engagement 
satisfaetorily; but having then stopped short* the editor foand it 
nfv'fxssary to turn his eyes elsewhere. He was so fortunate, however, 
as to engage Mr. Ko£cluch, and afterwards. Dr. Uaydn, to proceed with 
the work, which they have finished in sudh a manner as to l^ve him 
nothing to rqgret on Mr. Hcjyel's bveach of engagement, etc., etc 

Doubtless Thomson would have applied aooner to Haydn, 

had he known that the great master would condescend to such 
a labor. The appearance of William Napier's two volumes of 
•'Original Scots Songs, in lliree parts, the Harmony by Haydn,** 
ranoved any doubt on this point. For Napio-, Hajrdn simply 
added a violin part and a figured bass; for Thomson, a full piano- 
forte score, parts for violin and violoncello, and an instrumental 
introduction and coda. A very remarkable feiiinrc of the enter- 
prise was, that the composers of the accomj)aiiiments had no 
knoiriedge of the texta, and the writers of the poetry no knowledge 
vi the aooompaniments. The poets, in miiny cases, had a stanza 
of the original song as a model for the metre and rliythm ; in all 
others, they and the composers alike received the bare melody, 
with nothing else to guide them in their work but Italian musical 
terms: allegro, moderato, andante, etc., etc., affettuoso, espres> 
dvo, sdienando, and Uie like. This is aJso true of the Welsh and 
Irish mdodies. Beethoven began his labors for Thomson with 
the last named. In the preface to the first volume, dated "Edin- 
burgh, anno 1814," after describing his work in collecting Irish 
airs, Thomson .says: 

They were sent to Haydn to be harmonized along with the Scottish 
and Wdah airs; but after that celebrated composer had finished the 
fjreater part of those two works, his dof lin'nij; liejilth only enabled him 
to harmonize a few of the Irish Melodies; and upon his death, it became 
necessary to find another composer to whom the task of humooising 
them >^li<iuld be committed ' Of all composrr^ thnt arc now living, it is 
acknowledged by every intelligent and unureiudiced musician, that the 
on^ 00^ who ooeupies the same dittin^^insned rank with the lata Haydn 
is Beethoven. Possessing the most original genius and inventive fancy, 
united to profound science^ refined taste and an enthusiastic love of his 
art— Us ennpontaons, like those of his illiistiioiis piedaoenor, will bear 
endless rq)etition and afford ever new ddight To this oomposer, there- 

iTIioiiuon's memory waa ft Uttie at tftult when tUi pfrfm mi Ulittn; the ptO" 
poMl w» BUKle to Bcetlioven befote Bayda't deatli. 
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fore, the Editor eagerly applied for sypphonies and accompaniments to 
the Irish Melodies; and to his inexpressible satisfaction, Beetiioven under- 
todk the composition. After years of anxious suspense and teasdng 
disappointment, bv the miscarriage of letters and manuscripts, owing to 
the unprecedented difficulty of communication between £n^and and 
Vienna, the long expected symphonies and acoompMiimenta at hmt 



New the dose of his preface, Thonuoii Bays: "After the Tohtme 
waa printed and some copies of it had been circulated, an oppor- 
tunity occurred of sending it to Beethoven, who corrected the few 
inaccuracies that had escaped the notice of the Editor and his 
friends; and he trusts it will be found without a single error.*' 

FoOownag is a translatwn nf the lettw to Thomson ref eired to: 



A Httle excursion to SQeria whidi I have made is the reason why I 



Vienna I nastcn to cotmnunicate to you what I have to say and wiiat 
I have decided as to the proposals you wore so kind as to make me. I 
will speak with all candor and exactitndr , which I like in business affairs, 
and which alone can forestall any coinjtkLint on cither aide. Here, then, 
my dear Sir, are my statements: 

i'^, I am not indisposed* on the wholes to aooept yonr pvopoo- 



91^. I will taioe caie to nialDe the compositions easy and pleadag* 

as far as I can nnd as far as is consistent with thnt eif^vation and nripin- 
ality of style wincli, an you yourself say, favorably cliiiracterize my works 
ana from which I shall never derogate. 

3^1". I cannot hn'n^ myself to write for the flute^ as this instnunoit 
is too L'mited and imperfect. 

4^. In order to give the compositions which you will publish 
preafpf variety and to leave myself a freer field in them, though the task 
of uiaking them easy would always be an embarrassment to me, I hliall 
promise you only three trios for violin, viola and violoncello, and three 
quintets for two violins, two violas and one \nolonceilo. Insti of the 
remaining three trios, I will send you three quartets and, tinally, two 
sonatas for pianoforte with an accompanying instrument, and a quintet 
for two violms and flute. In a word, I would ask you with regard to the 
second series of the compositioos you ask for, to rely upon my taste and 
good faith and I assuie you that you shall be entirely satisfied. 

If you cannot agiee to any of these changes, I shall not insist npoo 
them obstinately. 

5^. I should be glad if the second series of oompositions wm 
published six months after the first. 

VI'°. I desire a elearer explanation of the expression which I find 
in your letter that no copy printed under my name shall be introduced into 
Gnat Britain; f <Hr if you agree that these oompositions are to be published 




Vienna, November 1, l&SM, 



Dear Sir: 
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also in Germany and even in France, I do not understand how I shall be 
able to prevent copies from being taken to your country. 

7°>°. Finally as to the honorarium, I shall expect you to send me 
100 pounds sterling, or 200 Vienna ducats in gold, and not in Vienna 
bank-notes, which under the present dictuniitances are at too great adia^ 
count; for if paid in these notes the sum would be as little in proportion 
to the works which I should deliver to you as to the fees which I receive 
for all my other oompontions. Even a fee of 200 dtieate in gold is by 
nomeans p\'rrc:<;ivp prtymrnt for all that is demanded to meet your wishes. 

The best way o( making the payment will be for you, on the data 
when I forward you the first and second series of compositions, to send 
me each time by post a bill of exchnnL^ fnr 100 ducats in gold drawn upon 
a house in Hamburg; or for you to commission somebody in Vienna to 
hand me saeh a biOTof exduunge eadi time, as he r eua v ea from me the 
first and second series. 

At the same time please let me know the date on which each series 
will be published by you m order that I may engage the publishers who 
issue these compositions in Germany am! France, to filndc }>y the same. 

I hope that you will find my expiaaatiooB xeasonable and of such a 
sort that we can reach some definite agreement. In this case it will be 
best to draw up a formal contrni t which please have the kindness to pre- 
pare in duplicate; and I will return you one copy signed by me. 

I await yotir answer, that I may begin on the work; and I lemwu 
with distingmshed comnderation, my dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Louis yan Beethoven. 

P.S. 

I shall be glad to meet your wish that I provide little Scottish songs 
with harmonized accompaniments; and in this matter I await a more 
definite proposal; since it b well known to me that Hen Haydn was paid 

one pound sterlin?^' for each song. 

The original of this letter— in possession of the heirs of Mr. 
Thomson — ^is in French, the signature only being in Beethoven's 
hand. Of its various propositioDs» that in the postscript alone 
led to any results. 

And now to the compositions of the year. A song translated 
by Breuning from a French opera, "I^ Secret," was probably the 
first fruits of the newly awakened "desire and love for work," 
which proved so nobly productive during his summer absence 
from Vienna; it is the one published at different times under the 
titles **Empfindungen bei Lydiens Untreue," and "Als die 
Geliebte sirh trennen wollte.** A ^V^ght token of gratitude for the 
recent zealous kindness of Breuning in the matter of the opera, such 
as thi^ song, would not long be delayed even by Beethoven. But, 
wl^wr or not this was the first oompo6iti<m alter the with- 
drawal of "Fidelio,** it is certain that, just one week before the 
date of Breuning's letter, Beethoven had set himself resolutely 
to work upon grander themes than Empfindungen bei Lydiens or 
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any other MMdchens Untreue. These are now to ^e considered. 
He began tfie quartets. Op. 59, on May 26. Certain studies to 
*'Fidelio," not previously mentioned, are contained in a sketch- 
book of the Laiidsberg«r Collection of Autographs, the prindpal 
contents of which are sketches for the second, fourth, fifth* 
sixth and ninth SvTnyihonios, and for "Fldclio." This, at first view, 
seems to coniirm an assertion of Czemy's — not accepted by Schind- 
ler, who in this case is the better authority — namely, that the 
Ninth Symphony, except its choral Finals was projected many 
yean before its composition; but the book itsdf affords a strong 
argument against it; it being, as the present writer is convinced, 
not a TnaTiuscript in its original form, hut one made up of parts of 
several different books, stitched together subsequently for the 
better preservation of these various symphonic studies. In it, 
however, the sketches fm the Fourth Symphony are in immediate 
connection with those for ''FideHo^" The list, then, of impor- 
tant works sketched during the progress of the opera, is this: 
Triple l"oiit?erto, Op. 5(y; Sonata in F minor, Op. 57; Pf. Concerto 
in G, Op. 68; Rai>oumowski Quartet, Op. 59; Fourth Symphony, 
B-flat, Op. 60; EifthSymphony* C min or . Op. Wi 8ixth ^rmpfaony, 
'•Pastorale," Op Omitting the first as belonging to 1805, 

and the la.-t two as Vx Joiiging to 1807 ISOR, tho other four, we 
conceive, may be dated 1806. They alford a striking example of 
Beethoven's habit of working on several compositions at the same 
Ume, and, moreover, as we bdieve, of his practice in such cases 
of giving the w<Mrks opus numbers in the order of their completion. 
In this order we will take them up. "The first work which fol- 
lowed the exertions caused by the opera," writes Schindler, "was 
the Sonata in F minor. Op. 57. . . . The master composed it 
straightway from beginning to end, during a short period of rest 
at the house of his friend Count Brunswick, to whom, as is known, 
the sonata is dedicated.*' 

Beethoven, journeying into Silesia after his visit to Bnms- 
wick, took the manuscript and had it also with him on his return 
to Vienna per extra post from Troppau after the explosion at 
licfanowsky's. ^'During his journey," wrote M. Bigot half a 
century afterwards on a printed copy bdonging to the pianist 
Mortier de Fontaine^ 

t 

be encountered a storm and pouring rain which penetrated the trunk 
into which he had put the Sonata in F minor which he li i f Ju^t rf>mposed. 
After reaching Vienna he came to see us and laughingly showed the 
work, which was still wet, to my wife, who at once hegan to look 
csref nUy at it. ImpcHcd by the striking beginning she sat down at the 
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pianoforte and began playing it. Beethoven had not rTpcrtcd this and 
was surprued to note that Madame Bigot did not hesitate at all because 
of tbe many ensures and altenitions which he had made. It was the 
ongiiud manuscript which he was carryinp to his publisher for printing. 
HVsien Mme. Bigot had finished playing she be^ed him to give it to her; 
he oonsented, and faithfully brought it to her alter it had bera printed. 

Czerny says» very justly, of the unauthorized change after- 
wards made in tiie title: a new edition of the Sonata in F 
minor. Op. 57, which Beethoven himself ooomdeted Iiis greatest, 
the title 'Appassionata,' for which it is too great, was achicd to 
it. This title would be more fitly applied to the E-flat Sonata, 
Op. 7, which he composed in a very impassioned mood." 

The Ff. Concerto in G, Op. 58, is dated by Schindlcr 1804, 
^according to information given by F. Ries*'; the new edition of 
Breitkopf and Hfirtel's thematic catalogue says (p. 197) : "The 
Concerto was finished in the year 180,5," without mentioning its 
authority. If it had nothing better than Hies's anecdote to offer 
in proof, the opinion may still be entertained confidently, that 
this work remained still nnlinished untn the approach of the 
ooDcert season, towards the end of the year 1806.^ 

The Quartets, Op. 59, certainly belong to this year. "Quartette 
1"". . . . Begun on May 26, 1806," are Beethoven's own words; 
and the opus number, the reports of their production during the 
next winter, and, eqiedally, the date of their publication, mak- 
ing allowanoe for Rasoumowaky's right to them for a year, all 
point to November or December as the Intrst possible date for 
their completion. The idea of employing popular airs as themes 
was by no means new to Beethoven. Without referring to the 
example set by Haydn, Fleyel, Koieluch, it had been proposed to 
him by Thomson; and as to Russian melodies, he must have read 
the "Allg. Musik-Zeitung" very carelessly not to have had his 
curiosity aroused by the articles on Russian music published in 
that journal in 1802 — curiosity which, in the constant inter- 
course between Vienna, Moscow and St. Petersburg, there would 
be no difficulty in gratifying. Cxemy writes, however, "He had 
pledged himself to weave a Rusmn melody into every quartet.** 
But T^nz, himself a Russian and a musician, says: "The Russian 
themes are confined to tlie Finale of No. 1 and the third move- 
ment of the second Quartet." This is a case in which Czemy's 
authority can aeuedy be gainsaid; otherwise, it might be mp- 
posed that the composer of his own motion introduced these two 

'But on March 27, iHiio Bo-thoven offered il i - r i,ncxr\o to Hoffmeuter mud 
Kuhnel together with "Chrisiiu «m OllMtg" for 600 Horiaa. The work, if not com- 
puted, mtut haiwe beea ircU under way mAf ia the ywr. 
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themea in compliment to Rasoumowsky. "The Adagio, £ major, 
bk the aeoood Raaoumowil^ Quartet, oocuzred to him when ooii< 
templating the starry sky and thinkiiig of the miudc of the 

q>heres," writes Czemy in Jahn's notes. 

Perhaps no work of Beethoven's met a more di^»uraging 
reception from musicians, than these now famous Quartets. One 
friendly eontemponuy ▼moe alone is heard — ^that of the "AUg. 
Miu. Zeit." CMRiy tc !<! Jabn, that *'when Schupi>anzigh first 
played the Rasoumowsky Quartet in F, they laughed and were 
convinced that Beethoven was playing a joke and that it was 
not the quartet which had been promised." And when Gyrowetz 
bought these Quartets he said: *'Fity to waste the money!" 
The Allegretto vivace of the first of ^ese quartets was long a 
rock of oflfence. "When at the beginning of the year 1815," says 
Lenz, "the movement was to be played for the first time in the 
musical circle of Field Marshal Count Soltikoff in Moscow, 
Bernhatd Romheig trampled under foot as a oontemptible mysti- 
fication the bass part which he was to play. The Quartet was laid 
aside. When, a few years later, it wa<? played at the house of 
Privy Councillor Lwoff, father of the famous violinist, in St. Peters- 
burg, the company broke out in laughter when the bass played 
his solo on ene note. — ^The Quartet was agam laid aside.*' 

Thomas Applelqr, father of Samuel Appleby, collector of 
valuable papers referring to the violinist Brid^etower, was a 
leader in the musical world of Manchester, England, and a prin- 
cipal director of concerts there. When these quartets came out in 
London, dementi sent a copy of them to him. Th^ were opened 
and thrown upon the pianoforte. Next day Felix Radicati and 
t his wife, Mme. Bertinotti, called and presented letters, they being 
upon a concert tour. During the conversation the Italian went 
to the pianoforte, took up the quartets and seeing what they were, 
exclaimed (in substance): ^Have you got these here! Ha! Beet^ 
hoven, as the world says, and as I believe, is music-mad; — for 
fhesie are not music. He submitted them to me in manuscript 
and, at his request, I fingered them for him. I said to him, that 
he surely did not consider these works to be music? — to whidh 
he replied, *0h, they are not for you, but for a later age! * " 

Young Appleby believed in them, in spite of Radicati, and 
after he had studied bis part thoroughly, his father inviterl players 
of the other instruments to his house and the first in F was tried. 
The first movement was declared by all except Appleby to be 
"cra^ musie." At the end of the violonodlo solo on one note, 
th^ all burst out laughing; the next four bars all agreed were 
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bemitiful. Ludlow, an oi|Eaiiist, who played the bass, found so 
much to admire and so much to condemn in the half of this 
second movement, which they succeeded in playing, as to call it 
*'patchwork by a madman." They gave up the attempt to play 
it» and not until 1818, in Londwi, did the young man succeed in 
hearing the three Quartets entire, and findiog them, as he had 
believed, worthy of their author. 

The Symphony in B-flat, Op. 60, was the great work of this 
summer season. Sketches prove tliat iL:s ^successor, the fifth in 
C minw, had been commenced, and was laid asMe to give plaoe 
to this. Nothing more is known of the histoty of its composition 
except what is imparted by the author's inscrqkticm OA the manu- 
script: "Sinfonia 4^^, 180(>.* L. v. Bthvn." 

In singular contrast to these grand works and contemporary 
-with thdr completion, as if written for amusement and recreatkn 
after the fatigue of severer studies, are the thirty-two Variations 
for Pianoforte in C minor. They belong to this Autumn, and are 
amoTiEf t!ic compositions which their author would gladly have 
seen pass into oblivion. Jahn's notes contain an anecdote in 
point. "Beethoven once found Streicher's daughter practising 
these Variations. After he had listened for a while he asked hw: 
"By whom is that?" '*B7 you." "Such nonsense by me? O 
Beethoven, wh^t an a<s yon weret" 

Although tlie composer did not succeed in bringing his new 
Symphony and Concerto to public performance this year, an 
opportunity offered itself for him to give the general public as 
fine a taste of his quality as ( omposer fcnr the violin, as he had 
just pven to the frequenters of Rasoumowsky's quartet parties 
in the Op. 55), namely. Op. 61, the work superscribed l>y its author: 
Concerto par Clemenza pour Clemenlp jnimo Violino e Diretlore 
ol ThetOro a Vimne, dal L, v, Jifften., 1806: — or, as it stands on 
Ftanz Clement's concert programme of December 2" in the Theater- 
an-der-Wien: "2. A new Violin Concerto by Hrn. Ludwig van 
Beethoven, played by Hrn. Clement." It was preceded by an 
overture by Mehul, and followed by selections from Mozart, 
C^erubini and Handel, closing with a fantasia by the concert- 
giver. When Dr. Bertolini told Jahn that "Beethoven as a rule 
never finished commissioned works until the last minute," he 
named this Concerto as an instance in point; and another contem- 
porary notes that Clement played the solo a vista, without pre- 
vious rehearsal. The list of publications this year is short: 

LF^ Sonata pour le PiemefoiUf F major, advertised A^il 9 
in the "Wwner Ziutung" by the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir. 
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There is no tradition that Beethoven ever explained why he called 
this luajifiy-firstp or the F minor \da fifty-fourili Sonata. The best 
tluit Cieray could suggest is that '^perhaps he dcetdied that 
number in manuscript and then destroyed them or used them in 
another form." Others hnve made lisN of all the works in sonata- 
form, including the symphonies; but none has been so probably 
right as to produce conviction. 

Orand Trio ^our deta Hetutboii et tm Cor AngUdi, C majoTf 
advertised by Artaria and Co., April 12, without opus number. 
At a later date it was called Op. 87. The same work for two 
violins and viola, and as a sonata for pianoforte and violin, was 
advertised at the same time. "Andante" (Favori) in F major, for 
FSanofofte. This was originally the second mov«nent of the 
Sonata, Op. 53 — aocMding to the anecdote bef<»e given from 
Sies's "Notizen." 

"Sinfonia eroica," Op. 55, dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz, 
advertised by the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir on October 29. 

Besides these works, Jofaann Traeg advertised on June 18 
*'6 Grands Trios pour le Pianoforte^ violonobUgfi et violoncello ad 
lib.," Op. 60, Nos. 1 and 2. These are arrangements of the Quar- 
tets, Op. 18. Also "3 Grands Trios pour ie Pianoforte, Violon et 
Violoncello," Op. 61, No. 1; arrangements of the Trios, Op. 9.^ Be- 
fore February, 1807, the other numbm of the two woilcs had been 
completed and had left the press. The opus numbers were not 
recognized by Beethoven, for, as is seen above^ 60 and 61 bekmg 
to original works of a very different order. 
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Beethoven's Friends and Patrons in the First Lustrum of 
the Nineteenth Century — An Imperial Pupil, Archduke 
Rudolph — Count Raaoumowdcy— Countess Brdlidy — 
Baroness Ertmann — Marie Bigot— Theieae MaUatti — 
Nanette Streicher — Zisiua — Anecdotes. 

HE who dwells with wife and children in a fixed abode, usually 
finds himself, as age draws on, one of a small circle of old 
friends; and hoary heads, surrounded by their descendants, 
the hiheritors of parental friendships, sit at the same tables and 
make merry where they had gathered in the piune of life. The 
unmarried man, w!io can call no spot on earth's suri^Mie his own, 
who spends his life in hired lodgings, here to-day and there to- 
morrow, has, as a rule, few friendships of long standing. By 
divcigency in tastes, opiniims, habits* increasing with the yean, 
often by the mere interruption of social interaouisew or by a 
thousand equally insignificajit ranses, the old ties are snnfJered. 
In the memoranda and correspondence of sik fi a man familiar 
names disappear, even when not removed by death, and strange 
ones take thor places. The mere passing acquaintance ef one 
period becomes the chosen Iriend ctf anotiier; while the former 
friend sinks into the mere acquaintanro, or is forgotten. Fre- 
quently no catise for the <Juu>ge can be assigaed. One can only 
say — ^it happened so. 

Thus it was with Beethoven, even to a remarkable degree; 
in part because of his Jncreasing infirmity, in part owing to 
peculiarities of his diuacter. It was his mislortune, also, that — 
having no pecimiary resonree but the exercise of his talents for 
musicul composition, and being at the same time too proud and too 
loyal to his ideas of art to write for popular applause — he was 
all his life long thrown more or less upon the generosity of patrons. 
But death, misfortune or other causes deprived him of old patrons, 
as of old friends, and compelled him to seek, or at least accept, the 
kindness of new ones. A part of this chapter must be devoted to 

178J 
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certain new names in both categories, which become pnmuneatm 
his history in the years immediately before us. 

Axchdiike Rudolph Johaan Joseph Ramer, youngest sod of 
Emperor Leopold U, and half-brother ol Enqieror Franz, waa 
bom January 8, 1788, and therefore was, at the end of 1805, just 
closinj? his seventeenth year. Like his unfortunate uncle, Elector 
Maximilian, he was destined to the church, and hke him, too, he 
had much mtuical taste and eapacity. ffis private tutofs were 
all men of fine culture, and one of them, Joseph Edler von Baumeis- 
ter, Doctor of Laws, remained in later years in his service and will 
be met %vith liercafter. In music he, with the children of the im- 
perial family, was instructed by the R. I. Court Composer, Anton 
Tayber, and made such good progress that* if tradition may be 
trusted, he, wliik- still but a boy, played to general satisfaction In 
the salons of Lobkowitz and others. But an archduke has not 
much to fear from hostile criticism; a better proof that he really 
possessed musical talent and taste is afforded by the fact that, 
so soon as he could emancipate himself hem Tayber, and have a 
voice in the selection of a teacher, he became a pupil of Beetho\-en. 
It is largely possible that the old relation of the composer to Max- 
imilian may have had some influence upon the determination of 
his nephew; and it is very probable that Rudolph's decision was 
based upon the great reputation of Beethoven and the respect in 
which, as he saw, the artist was held hy the Schwarzenbergs, 
Liechtensteins, Kinskys. and their compeers. But whatever 
weight be allowed to these and Hke considerations, it must have 
been something more than a capricious desire to call the great 
pianist "master," which made him his pupil, friend and patron 
until death parted them. One necessarily thinks better of his 
musical talents for this, just as Maximilian's musical tastr and 
insight stsnd higher in our estimation because of his early ap- 
preciation of Mozart's genius. 

The precise date off Beethoven's engagement has duded the 
research of even the accurate and indefatigable K^fcfad. There 
is so little doubt, however, tliat lie \Yas f hp immediate successor of 
Tayber, as to render rt asonaliN ( < rtaiu that it occurred at the end 
of the young Archduke's fifte enth year— ^- that js, in the winter o f 
1808-4. It is perhaps worUi'lemarking, that the "Staat»-^cbe- 
matismus" for 1803 first gives, in the R. I. Household, a separate 
chamber to the boys, Rainer and Rudolph; three years later 
"Archduke Rudolph, coadjutor of the Art libislKjpric of Ohnfitz," 
is given one alone; but before 1806 he cerLaiuiy was the pupil of 
Beethoven. 
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In Frfiulein Giannatasio's notices from the years 181^18.* 
ahe lektes: 

At tiiat time Beetliofven gave kaioin to Ardtdulw Rudolph, a 

brother of Emperor Franz. T onoo asked him if ihc- Archduke jilavftj 
well. "When he is feeling ju3t right*" was the answer, accompanied by 
a sniBe. He aho laughingly referred to the fact that he would sometinies 
hit him on the fingers, and that u lu ri the august gentleman once tried to 
refer him to his plao% he pointed for justification to a passage from a 
poet, Goetiie, I tiunk. 

It must have been a mistake of the young lady's to make Beet- 
hoven apeak hoe in the preaent tenae; for it ia incredible that he 
ahould have taken audi a liberty in 181(^17, when Rudolph waa 
a man of some thirty years; or indeed at any time after the first 
lessons in His boyhood. The anecdote tliereforc in some degree 
supports the conjecture above offered. So also does Schindler's 
atatment— a point on which he waa likdy to be well inf<miied by 
the master himaelf — ^that the pianoforte part of the Triple Con- 
certo, Op. 5fi, was written for the ArchHnke; for this work was 
sketched, at the latest, in the spring of 1805, and surely would not 
have been undertaken until the composer thoroughly knew his 
pupil's powers, and that bia pefformance would do the niaater no 
diacredit. And finally, what Ries relatea ia in the tone of one~ 
who had personal knowledge of the circumstancea detailed; and 
thua determines the date as not later than 1804: 

Etiquette and all that is connerted with it was never known to 
Beethoven [?J nor was he ever willing to learn it. For this reason 
lie often caused great embarrassment in the houfldiold of Archduke 
Rudol])h when he first went to him. An attempt was made by force to 
teach him to have regard for certain things. But this was intolerable to 
him; he would promise, indeed, to mend his ways but — that was the end 
of it. Finally one day when, as he expressed it, he wa.s being tutored [als 
man ihn, wie er es nannies hofmeisterU] he angrily forced his way to the 
Archduke and flatly declared that while he had the greatest reverence for 
his person, he could not trouble himself to observe all the rrpiihitioits 
which were daily forced upon him. The Archduke laughed good- 
aatnied^ and commanded that Beethoven be permitted to go hb own 
gait nndi8turbed-4t waa his natuie and oould not be alteied. 

At all eventa it may be accepted as certain that Beethoven 
had now, 1805-6, formed those relations with the Arrhduke, which 
were strengthened and more advantageous to him with each 
auccessive year, until death put an end to them. 

Two brothera, diff^-ing in age by nmeteen yeara, owed thw 
riae from the condition of atngera at the Ruaaian Cdiut into pod* 



^See the "Greosboten." April S. 1857. 
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tioDS of great wealth and political importance to their gratihcation 
of the la^ivious lusts of two imperial princesses, afterwards 
known in histovy as the Emprenes Elisabeth Petxowna and 
Cathmne II. llius the two RaMims, horn in 1700 and 1788» 
of half-Cossark parentafTe, in the obscure Ukraine village of 
Lemeschi, became the Counts Rasoumowsky, nobles of the Russian 
Empire. They were men of rare ability, and, like Shakespeare's 
thtnean, "bore their faculties so me^," that none of the mon> 
archs under whom they served, not even those who peraonally 
disliked either of them, made him the victim of imperial caprice 
or ill will. A whimsical yiroof of the rapidity with which the new 
name became known throughout Europe is its introduction in 
176S into a fafoe of the English wit, Samuel Foote.^ The 
Empresses provided their paramours with wives from noble 
families and oontbued thdr kmdness to the childien bom of 
these unions — one of whom came in time to occupy a rather 
prominent place among the patrons of Beethoven. 

Andreas KyriUovitch (bom October 22, 1752), fourth son of 
the younger Rasoumowsky, was destined for the navy and re- 
ceived the best education possible in those days for his profession, 
even to servintr in what was then the best of all scliools, an English 
man-of-war. He iiad been elevated to the rauk of captain when, 
at the age of 25, he was transferred to the diplomatic service. He 
was Ambassador suceesdvely at Venice, Naples, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm; less famous, perhaps, for his diplomacy than notorious 
for the profuseness of liis- expenditures, and for his amours wnth 
women of the highest rank, the Queen of Naples not excepted. 

Rasoumowsky was personally widely known at Vienna, where 
he had married (November 4, 1*3^) Elizabeth, Countess Thun, 
dder sistn* of the Princess Charles Lichnowsky, and whither he 
was transferred as Ambassador early in 1792, being officially 
presented to the Emperor on Friday, May 25, as the "Wiener 
Zeitung" records. Near the end of Czar Paul's reign (in March, 
1799) he was superseded by Count Kaiichev; but on the accession 
of Alexander was iestored» his "presentation audience'* taking 
place October 14^ 1801. His dwelling and office had formerly 
been in the Johnnnes-Gasse, but now (1805-6) he was in the 
Wallzeil, but on tiie point of removing to a new palace built by 
himself. Schnitzer says: "Rasoumowsky lived in Vienna like a 
pdnc^ encouraging art and sdenoe, surrounded by a luxurious 

^Young Wilding: "Ok how tbey (the wooieaj melt at the Gothic BamM of Geo- 
eral Swapinbach, Count BouioaBuif'iKy, Frinoe Mootecttcuii moA Mawhtl Fwtiii^ 
hiugh." C'The Liw.") 
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libiwy and other coUeetions uid admired and envied by all; what 
advantages accrued from all this to Russian affairs is another 

question.** This palace, afterwards nearly destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt, is now, after various vicissitudes, the seat of the Imperial 
Creological Institute, Landstrasse, Rasoumowsky-Gasse No. 3. 

I^e to the traditiona of his family, the Count was a musician 
and one of the beat oonnoisseurs and players of Haydn's quartets, 
in wbTch he was arrustomed to play the second violin. It is 
affirmed, evidently on good authority, that he had studied these 
works under that master himself. It would seem a matter of 
course that this man, so nearly connected, too, with Lichnowsi^, 
' was one of the first to appreciate and encourage the genius of the 
young Beethoven upon his removal from Rome to Vienna. In 
fact, this has been affirmed most positively and discoursed upon 
at great length; and yet the few known data on this point — aU 
of ft negative diaracter — are in conflict with that opinion. Neither 
Wegeler nor Ries mentions Rasoumowsky. Whatever Seyfried 
and Sehindler may conjecture, all the facts given hy them belong 
to the period on which we are now entering. Up to Op. 58, in- 
clusive, not a composiUon of Beethoven's is dedicated to Rasou- 
mowsky. Just now (aid of 1805), the Count has given the ownposer 
an order for quartets with Russian themes, original or imiteted; 
but only once, in all the contemporary printed or manuscript 
authorities yet discovered, have the two names been brought 
into connection; namely, in the subscription to the TVios in 1795, 
where we find the Countess ol Thun, her dau|^t«rs and the lich- 
nowskys down (in the aggregate) for 82 copies, and **S. B. le 
Comte Rasoiunoffsky, Embassadeur de Russie"— for one. 

The Hungarian Count Peter Erd5dy married, June 6, 1796, 
the Countess Anna Marie Niczky (born 1779), th^ just seventeen 
years ol age. Rdchardt describes her, in December, 1808, as a 
"very beautiful, fine little woman who from her first confinement 
(1790) was afflicted with an incura})lr HiKfayp which for ten years 
has kept her in bed for all but two to three months" — in which he 
greatly exaggerates the evil of her condition — ^''but nevorthdess 
gave birth to three healthy and dear duldren who ding to her like 
burs; whose sole entertainment was found in music; who plays even 
Beethoven's pieces right well and limps with still swollen feet 
from one pianoforte to another, yet is so merry and friendly and 
good — all this often saddens me during an otherwise joyous meal 
partknpated in by six or dght good musical souls." There is 
nothing to show how or when the very great intimacy between the 
Countess and Beethoven began; but for many years she is prom- 
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inent among the most useful and valued of his many ft male friends, 
and it is not at all improbable that the vicinity of the £rd(kiy 
«fltate Bt Jedlenee am MMrchf dde was one reaaoii for lib f requant 
choice of summer lodgings in the villages on the Danube, north oi 
the city. Their intercourse was at length (about 1820) abruptly 
terminated by the banishment for life of the Countess beyond the 
limits of the Austrian Empire — unhappily, for reasons that can- 
not be impugned. It is a sad and revolting story, over which a 
vol may be drawn. There is no necessity, aiising from Beethoven's 
relations to her, to give it now the publicity which was then 
so carefully and effectually avoided. It is even possible that 
Beethoven's heart was never wrung by a knowledge of the 
particulars. 

The Baroness Dorothea von Ertmann, wife of an Austrna 

officer who was stationed in those years at or near Vienna, studied i 

Beethoven's compositions with the composer, and became, as all ^ 
contemporary authorities agree, if not the greatest player of these / 
works at least the greatest of her sex. Reichardt, a most com-j 
petent judge, heard her repeatedly in the winter of 1808-00 ancl/ 
recorded a highly favorable impression of her. 

Well might the master call her his "Dorothea-Ciicilia!" In 
that dolightful letter, in which the young Felix Mendelssohn^ 
describes his visit at Milan (1831) to the Ertmanns, "the most/ 
agreeable, cultured people oonoetvable» botli in love as if they 
were a lutidal eoiqpU^ and yet married 84 years,*' where be and the\ 
Isdy ddighted each other by turns in the perfonnanoe of Beet- ' 
hoven*8 compositions fltid "the old General, who now appeared in 
his stately gray commander's uniform, wearing many orders, was| 
very happy and wept with joy"; and in the intervals he told "the] 
loveliest anecdotes about Beethoven, how, in the evening when! 
she played for him, he used the candle snuffers as a toothpidc, etc'* 
In this letter there is one touching and beautiful reminiscence of 
the Baroness. "She related,'* says Mendelssohn, "that when she 
lost her last child, Beethoven at first did not want to come into 
the house; at length he mvited her to visit him, and when die 
oame he sat himself down at the pianoforte and said simply: 'We 
will now talk to each other in tones,* and for over an hour played 
without stopping, and as she remarked: 'he told me everything, 
and at last brought me comfort.'" 

It was noted in a fonner chapter, that the leading female 
pianists also of Vienna were divided into pro and anii Beet- 
hovenists. The former party just at this time gained a valuable 
aooessian in a young lady who, during her five years' residence 
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there, became one of the most devoted as well as most highly ao- 
oom|ilished playera of Beethoven's eompodtions — "Mane Bjgot. 
Flmm 1800 to her death in 18S0 she lived in Paris, where her 
superiority, first as dilettante, then as professional player and 
teacher, made the subject of one of the most pleasing sketches 
in F^tis's "Biographie Uuiverselie des Musiciens." From this we 
learn that she was bom of a family named Kiene on Mardi 9, 
1786, at Cobnar in AJsatia and married M. Bigot, who tcMik her to 
Vienna in 1804. In the Austrian capital she became acquainted 
with Haydn, and formed a friendship also with Beethoven and 
SaHeri. Such associations naturally fired her ardently musical 
nature, and at 20 years of age she had already developed great 
skill and originality. The fiist time that she played in the pre- 
sence of Haydn, the old gentlonan was so moved that he clasped 
her in his arms and cried: "0, my dear child, I did not write this 
music — it. is you who have composed it!" And upon the i)rinted 
sheet from which she had played he wrote; "On February iO- 
^ 1805, Joseph Haydn was happy." The melandioly genius of 
Beethoven found an interpreter in Madame Bigot, whose en- 
thusiasm and depth of feeling added new beauties to those which 
he had conceived. One day she played a sonata which he had 
just composed, in such a manner as to draw from him the re- 
mark; ''That IS not exactly the character which I wanted to give 
this piece; but go right on* If it is not wholly nixne it is 
better." (Si ee rCesi pas tout d fait moi, e*est mieux qua mot.) 

Bigot, according to Reichardt, was "an honest, cultivated 
Berliner, Librarian of Count Rasoumowsky." As this was pre- 
cisely in those years when Beethoven was most patronized by that 
nobleman, the composer and the lady were thus brought often 
together and vary warm, friendly rdatmns resulted. Jahn pos- 
so«s(^fl for many years the copy of a very characteristic letter of 
Beethoven to the Bigots, which leads one to suspect that his 
attentions to the young wife had at one time the appearance of 
bang a IRtle too pointed. Tlie letter is undated; but as the pre- 
cise date happens to be of no importance, and was of course bc^cwe 
1809, it may be inserted here in order to explode at the ont'^f t the 
nonsense which has been published concerning a fancied inordinate 
passion of the master for the young lady. Perhaps for this very 
reason Jahn finally sent it to the "Grensboten" (11, 1867): 

Dear Marie, dear Bigot I 

It is only with the deepest regret that I am compelled to recognise 

that the purest and most harmlrss fecIinRS can often be misunderstood — 
as afifectionately as you have met me I have never thought of interpret- 
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ing it oUianriM than lliat ymi were ^ying me your Inendship. You 

must deem me very vain and contemptible if you assume that the ad- 
vance of such exct;llcut persons as yourselves could make me believe 
that I had at once won your love — moreover^ Jt is o ne^ofniy first prin- 
ciples never t o stan d-in other than f r jen^lj^je! at ] o m wIHl tlie wife ot. 
ano tl)£r _mau . I do not wish by such relations to fill my soul with dis- 
*Trust against her who may some day share my fate with me — and thus 
ruin for myself the loveliest and purest life. It is |k >;ihle that I have 
jested with Bigot a few tiuie-<i in a way that was not too refined, I told 
you myMlf that I am occasionally ill behaved. I am natural in my in- 
teioourse with all my friends and hate all restraint. I count Bigot 
amongBt them, if something that I do displeases him, friendship demands 
that he tell me so — and I will certainly haves oare never to offend again-^ 
hut how can good Marie put so bad a constrnetion on my actions. . . . 

With regard to my invitatiou to go driving with you and Caroline 
it was but natural that I should beUeve^ Bigot having opposed your 
^ing with me alone, that both of you deemed it unbecominf^ nr n!v 
lectionable — and when 1 wrote I had no other purpose than to make you 
nnderatand that I saw no karm in it, and when I declared that it was a 
matter of great importance to me that you sliould not refuse it was only 
to persua<K you to enjoy the gloriously beautiful day, I had your and 
OmHne'a pleasure in mind more than my own and I thouj^t to oompel 
yon to accede to my wishes when I snifl t!iat mi^rust on your jinrf nr n 
rejusoL would really offend me — you ougiil r- ally to ponder how you will 
make amends for having spoilt for me a day t lutt was so bright because of 
my cheerful mood and the cheerful weather — if I said that you misunder- 
stood me» your present judgment of me shows that I may have been 
right, not to think about that which you thought about in connection 
with the matter — when I snid that something evil nii^jht come of it if I 
came to you, that was more than anything else a juhe which had only 
the one purpose of showing how everything about you at tracts me, that 
I have no greater wish than always to Uve with you, is also the truth — 
even in case there was a hidden meaning in it even the most sacred 
frwnddiip can yet have aecrets* but to misinterpret the secret of a friend 
— ^because one cannot at once guess it, that you ought not to do — dear 
Bigot, dear Marie, -Ji£i:er, never will you find me ignoble, from child- 
hood I learned to love virtue— and all tluil^is beautiful and good^you 
"Eave"hurt me to the liearl. It shall otdy serve to nialce our friendship 
the firmer. I am really not at all well to-day and I shall scarcely he able 
to flee you, yesterday after the quartets my feelings and imagination 
continually called up before me tlie fact that I had made you suffer, I 
went to the Ridotto (ball) last night to seek distraction, but in vain, 
everywhere I was haunted by the vision of all of you, ceaselessly it said 
to me thf'v nre so gpod and probably are su fieri because of you. De- 
jected in spirits I hurried away.^ Write me a few lines. 

Your true 

Friend Beethoven 

embraces you alL 

'In June, 1906, Dr. Kallscber publubed two short notes written by nccthoveo 
to Bisot. Tbey are without date. The first explaiaa Heethovea's departure (rom 
BifBt^ kooM «a the occirioo «l a vuit as due to a suddeB attack «l fever: the eeeoad. 
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Gleichenstein introduced Beethoven to a family named * 
MalfatU. The culture, refinement, musical taste and iiigh 
cfaaiacter of the parents, and the unoommon gfaoe and beauty of / 
their two diaiining children, young girls now of twdve to loui^ f 
teen years, rendered the house very attmctive to tTie composer. J 
There was less than a year's fJiff« rence in the ages of the children; 
Therese was born January 1st and Anna December 7th of the 
flame year; whether or 1708, our friendly authority was not 
certain. Anna became, in due time (1811), the wife of Gleichen- 
stein; and Therese was at one time the object of one of Beethoven's 
short-lived, unrpquitrt! passions. Her niece writes: "T!mt 
Beethoven loved my aunt, and wished to marry her, and also that 
her parents would sever have given their consent» is true."* Hiere 
Is nothing to determine condttsively when the master's fondness 
assumed this intenser form; but there are good reasons (which 
may perhaps appear hereafter) for believing, that it was at least 
five years later than our present date. His attentions to the 
young lady, at all events, attracted no notice outside the family 
cirde> nor did her rejection of than prevent the ccntinuanoe <rf 
waim, friendly relations between the parties, up to and after her 
marriage in 1817. Dr. Sonnleithner establishes both these facts: 

Frau Therese Baroness von Drosdick, Malfatti (died in Vienna, 
60 years old, on April 27, 1851), was the wife of Court Coundlior WUhdm 

Baron von Drosdick. She wjis a beautiful, lively and intellectual woman, 
a very good pianoforte player and, besides, the cousin of the famous 
physician ana friend of Beethoven*s, Dr. von Malfatti. Herein lies the 
explanation of an unusually kind relationship with Beethoven which 
resulted in a less severe regard for conventional forms. Nothing is known 
of a particular intimacy between her and Beethoven. A relative of the 
Baroness, who knew her intimately, knows also that she and Beethoven 
formed a lasting friendship, but as to any warmer feeling on either side 
he knew nothing, nor anything to tlie contrary; but he says: "When 
conversation turned on Beethoven, she spoke of him revNentiaUy* but 
with a certain reser\'e." 

Through these Malfattis, Beethoven became also known 
personally to the physician of the same name and '*they were great 

aceoiap«ajriQg wtaut music, reads as follows: "I intcDded to visit you last oight, but 
Nadlcd in tinw that you are oot at home on Saturdays — aod I discover that I must 
mfU yea f«ry ^fim m nei «t atf~I do not yet know which shdl be my choice, bHt I 
alBKNt bemro the Utter^^woniie bgr lo dmof I ahaO evade all eonpoUon of bavtsf 

to come to you." 

'Here Dr. Tlicmann hM introduced into the text: "The serious interest wiiich 
rtrrllK \i n fi ll f ir '! jirrcjM; could bc qiie-stiotied or ignored by the bioffraphers so long 
a.1 ctrUiu letters of Glcicbensleia were afieplcd as beiuogiog to the year 1807, which 
we must certainly now assign to tlie .ipring of 1810, a time when Therese hud paaead 
her 18tb year and ma/ have been SO since (if the record of her age at her death is coi^ 
rect) she may have been bora la 1791. so that, in view moreover of the Italian origin 
«f hcf family, it waa aemdf apponte to apeak of htr aa 'half a duld' ia MIO." 
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friends for a ]on^ time. Towards eAch other they were like two 
hard uiillstones, and they separated. Malfatti used to say of 
Bcethoren: 'He is a diaocderiy (konfuser) fdlow^-but all the same 
he may be the greatest genius/ " The assistant of Malfatti, Dr. 
Bertoliiif, vas long the confidential physician of Beethoven; and 
through him he became personally known to the present head of 
the great firm of "Miller & Co^" wholesale merchants in Vienna, 
wlio for many years was fond off describing his interviews* in youth, 
with the **great Beethoven.'* Though nothing specially worthy 
of record took place, Mr. Miller's recollections are interesting as 
additional testimony to the activity of the master's mind and hia 
enjoyment of jocose, witty and improving conversation. Throu^ 
a caprice of Beethoven, his cordial relations to Dr. Bertolmi 
Game to jud abrupt end about 1815; but the doctor, though pamed 
and mortified, retained his respect and ven^ation for his former 
friend to the Inst, In IS^^l, he gave a sincrnlar proof of his delicate 
regard for Beethoven's reputation; sii!)p<)siiit^ himself to be at the 
point of death from cholera, and being too feeble to examine his 
huge coIIeGtim of the composer's letters and notes to hun, he 
ordered them all to be burned, because a few were not of a nature 
to be risked in car^lpss hands. 

The reader will not have forgotten Marie Anna Stein of 
Augsburg — pianoforte-maker Stein's "Mlidl," as Mozart called her. 
After the death of her father (February 29, 1792), she, being then 
just years of age, assisted by her brother, Matth£us Andreas, a 
youth of sixteen years, took charge of and continued his business. 
The great reputation of the Stein instniraents led to the removal 
of the Steins to Vienna. An imperial patent, issued January 17, 
1794, empowered Nanette and Andreas Stein to establish their 
busWss "in the Landstrasse 801, sur Rothen Roee," and in 
the following July they arrived, accompanied by Johann Andreas 
Streicher, an "admirable pianist and teaoher'* of Munich, to whom 
Nanette was engaged. The business flourished nobly under the 
firm-name "Gescliwtster Stein" until 1802, "when they separated 
and each earned on an Independent business." It Is known that 
Beethoven, immediately upon the arrival of the Steins, renewed 
his intercourse with them, of which, however, there is but a single 
record worth quotirii^, until a period several years later than 
that before us. Reichardt writes in his letter of i<ebruary 7, 1309: 

Streicher has abandoned thp 9oh, yielding, reperonajsive tone of the 
other Vienna instruments, and at Beethoven's wish and advice given his 
instruments greater resonance and elasticity, so that the virtuoso who 
plays with strength and significance may have the instrument in better 
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command for sustained and expressive tones. He has thereby given hit 
inrtnunents a larger and more varied character, so that they must give 
greater satisfaction than the others to all virtuosi who seek aometnillg 
more than mere easy brilliancy in their style of playing. 

This shows us Beethoven in a new character— that of an 
improver of the pianoforte. The "young Stein" mentioned by 
Bies, was Nanette's brotlier Carl Friedrich, who followed his 
aster to yienna in 1804. 

One of Beethoven's cbatacteristic notes to Zmenkall, not 
dated, but belonging in these years, adds another name to the long 
list which proves that, however unpopular the composer may 
have been with his brother musicians, he possessed qualities and 
tastes that endeared him to the best class of rising young men in 
the learned profesrionB: 

The Jahn brothers are as httle attractive to me as to you. But 
they have so pestered me, and finally referred me to you as one of their 
\nsitors, that at the last I consented. Come then in God's name, it may 
be 1 wiU call for you at Zizius's, if not, come there direct, so that I may 
not be left there without the company of human beings. We will let 
our conimis.sions wait until you are better able to look after them. If 
you cannot, come to the Swan to-day where I shall surely go. 

Dr. .Tohann Zizius, of Bohemia (born January 7, 1772), appears 
at the early age of 28, in the Staats-Schematismus for 1800, as 
professor of political acienoe to the R. I. Staff of Guards; three 
years later he has the same profesaorship in the Theresianum* 
which he retained to his death in 1824, filling also in his later y^as 
the chair of constitutional law in the University. Dr. Sonn- 
leithner made liis acquaintance about 1820. In his very valuable 
and interesting ''Musikaliache Skizsen aus Alt-Wien" ("Recen- 
8ionen»" 1868), he describes Zisius in a way which shows 1^ 
to have been a man after Beethoven's own heart until his in- 
creasing infirmity excluded him in great measure from mixed 
society. 

The attraction of Beethoven's personal character for young 
persons of more than ordinary genius and culture has been already 

noted. Another illustration of this was Julius Franz Borgias 
Schneller, born (1777) at Strasburg, educated at Freiberg in the' 
Breisgau, and just now (1805) professor of history in the Lyceum 
at Linz on the Uanube. Driven into exile because of his active 
resisUmce to the Frendi, he had made his way to Vienna* where 
his fine qualities of head and heart made him a welcome guest in 
literary circles and gained him tlie affection of the young writers 
of the capital. In 1803, he received his appointment at Lins, 
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whence, three years later, he was advanced to the same position 
ia the new university at Gratz. Perhaps the most beloved of his 
friends was Gleidienstein. 

We pass to the notices of Ries, Csemy and others, which 
record divers characteristic anecdotes and personal traits of the 
nia^ttT, not susceptible of exact chronological arrangement hut 
which belong to this period. "Of all compoiiers/' s&ya Hies 
("Notlzen," p. 84), "Beethoven valued most highly Moxart and 
Handel, then S. Bach. Whenever I found him with music in his 
hand or lying on his desk it was purely compositions of these 
heroes. Haydn seldom escaped without a few sJy thrusts." 
Compare this with what Jahn heard from Czemy: "Once Beet- 
hoven saw at my house the scores of six quartets by Mozart. He 
opened the fifth, in A, and said : 'That's a work! that's where Mozart 
said to the world: Behold what I might have done for you if the 
time were here! "* And, touching Handel: "Graun's 'Tod Jesu* 
was unknown to Beethoven. My father brought the score to 
him, which he played through arwta in a masterly manner. When 
he came to a place where Graun had written a twofold ending to be 
left to.thedbcMoe of the performer, he said: *The man must have 
ha<I the gripes not to be aMe to say which ending is the ft) r!' 
At the end he said that the fugues were passable, the rest ordinary. 
Then he picked up Handers 'Mcissiah' with the words: 'Here 
is a different fdlowf and played the most interesting numbers 
and called our attention to several resemblances to Haydn's 
'Creation,* etc." "Onee." savs Ries (p. 100), "when after a lesson 
we were talking abon I fugue themes, I sitting at the pianoforte and 
he beside me, I played the first fugue theme from Graun's 'Tod 
Jesu'; be began to play it after me with his left hand, then brought 
in the right and developed it for perhaps half an hour. I am still 
unable to understand how he could have endured the uncom- 
fortable position so long. His enthusiasm made him insensible 
to external Impressions." In another place (p. 87) he relates ^ 
"During a walk I mentioned to Beetho^^ two pure fifth pro- 
gressions whidb sound striking and beautiful in his C mmor 
Quartet (Op. 18). He did not know them and denied that they 
were fifths. It being his habit always to carry ruled paper with 
him, I asked him for a sheet and wrote down the passage in all 
four voices; seeing that I was right he said: *Well, and who has 
fcfbidden l&smf ' Not knowu^ how to take the question, I 
IuhI him repeat it several times until I finally answeiod in 
amazement: 'But they are first principles!' The question was 
repeated again, whereupon I answered: 'Marpuig, Kimbezger, 
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Fuz, etc., etc., all theoreticians !' — 'And I allow them ihtul' was 
hia answer." * 

We quote again from Bies (p. 106): 

I recall only two mutancwt in which Beethoven told me to add a few 

notes to his composition: once in the theme of the rondo of the *Sonate 
FatluSUque* (Op. 13), and again in the theme of the rondo of his first 
Concerto fai C major, where he gave me some passages in double notes 

to make it more lirilll int TTe played this last rondo, in fact, with an 
expression peculiar to himself. In general he played his own composi- 
tions very nmddshly, holding firmly to tiie measnre, however, as a rule 
and occasionally, but not often, hurrying the tempo. .\t times he would 
hold the tempo back iu his crescendo with riiardando, which made a 
very beautiful and highly striking effect. In playing he would give 
a passage now in the right hand, now in the left, a lovely and abso* 
lutely inimitable expression; but he very seldom added notes or orna- 
ments .... (p. 100). He played his own comF>ositions very unwillingly. 
Once he was making serious preparations for a long trip which we were 
to make together, on which 1 was to arrange the concerts and play his 
concertos as well as other compositions. He was to conduct and im- 
provise. 

And now something more cm the subject of Beethoven's im- 
provisations. Sasrs Ries: **This last was certainly the most extra- 
ordinary (performance) any one was ever privileged to listen to, 
especially when he was in good humor or excited. Not a sinj,'?*' 
artist of all that I have heard ever reached the plane in this re- 
spect whidi Beethoven occupied. The wealth of ideas which 
crowded in upon him, the moods to whidi he surrendered himsdf, 
the variety of treatment, the difficulties which offered themsdves 
or were introduced by him, were inexhaustible.'' And Cscmy: 

Beethoven's improvisation ^^^ith which he created the greatest 
sensation in the first years of bis sojourn in Vienna and even caused 
Mosart to wonder) was of the most varied kind, ^Aether he was treating 

themes chosen Viy himsflf or set for him liy others. 

1. In the iirat-movemeut form or the final rondo of a sonata, when 
he regvdarly closed the first section and Introdueed a second melody in 
a r< l;il('J key, eti , bnt in the second section gave himself freely to all 
manner of treatment of the motivi. In Allegros the work was enlivened 
by hnvura passages which were mostty more difficult than those to be 

found hi his compositions 

f. In tiie free-variation form, about like his Choral Fantasia, Op. 
80, or the cImrsI finale of hisNintii SjrmiJiony, both of which give a tsith* 
f nl Qliistration of his improvisations in this form. 

■ Qui<{ Hcri Jori non licet bori; the maxim ought to he repeated every time this 
familiiir str.ry in u>l<i. M'ir<-ov(v, those who repeat Hc-ihovcD'a remark oftcncst 
alwavii ouut a very ^tKniticaot word in it: "Und «o eriaube icb sie!" i.e., "Wbeo used 
in the manner illustrated ia tlw IIMSIUIU in qssrtipn, I SU«W thiB," HMthOVM 
gave no fenenl lioeaae. 
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8. In the mixed genre, where, in the potpourri style, one thought 
fallows upon another, as in his solo Fantaaia, C^. 77. Often a few toiiM 
would suffice to enable him to improvise an entire piece (at» for inrtltlH^ti 
the Finale of the third Sonata, D major, of Op. 10). 

Nobody equalled him in the rapidity of his scales, double trOb, 
skips, etc. — not even Iluramel. His bearing while playing was master- 
fully quiet, noble and beautiful, without the slightest grimace (only 
bent forward low, as bis deafness grew upon him) ; his fingers were very 
powerful, not long, and broadened at the tips by much playing, for he 
told me very often indeed that he generally had to practise until after 
mSdnight m bis youth. 

In teaching he laid great stress on a correct position of the fingers 
(after the school of Emanuel Bach, which be used in teaching me); he 
ooold aearcety span a tenth. He made frequent me of tbe pedals, mudi 
more freauent than is indicated in his works. His playing of the scores 
of Hand^ and Gluck and the fugues of Seb. Bach va» unique, in that in 
tbe fonner be introduced a fuB-voic ed n e ss and a spirit wbrai gave these 
weeks a new shape. 

He was also the greatest a viHa player of his time (even in aooie- 
reading) ; he scanned every new and unfamiliar composition Hke a divin- 
ation and his judgment w as always correct, but, especially in his younger 
years, very keen, biting, unsparing. Much that the world admired then 
and still admires he saw in an entirely different light from tbe lofty 
point of view of his genius. 

Extraordinary as his playing was when he improvised, it was fre- 
quently less successful when he played his printed compositions, for, 
as be never had patience or time to practise, the result would generally 
depend on accident or his mood; and as his playing, like his compositions, 
was far ahead of his time, the pianofortes of the ])eriod (until 1810), still 
estremdy weak and imperfect, could not endure his gigantic style of 
performance. Hence it was that Hummel's purling, brilliant style, well 
calculated to suit the manner of the time, was much more comprehen- 
sible and pleasing to the public. But Beethoven's performance of slow 
and sustained passages produced an almost magical effect upqil eveiy 
listener and, so far as I know, was never surpassed. 

Pass wc to certain minor characteristic traits which Hies has 
recorded of his master: 

Beethoven recalled his youth, and his Bonn friends, with great pieas- 
Uf^ahbou^ bis memory told of bard times, on tbe whole. Of his mother, 
in particular, he spoke with love and feeling, calling her often an honest, 
good-hearted woman. He spoke but little and unwillingly of his father, 
who was most to blame for the family miseiy, but a single bard word 
against him uttered by another would anger him. On the whole he was 
a thoroughly good and kind man, on whom his moods and impetuousness 
ulayed^ shabl^ tricks. He would have forgiven anybody, no matter 
now grievously he liad injured him or whatever wrong he had done him, 
if be nad found him in an unfortunate position. ("Notizen," p. 122.) 

Beethoven was often extremdy ^«ent. One day we were eating 
our noonday meal at the Swan inn; the waiter brought him the wrong 
di^L Scarcely had Beethoven q»oken a few words about tbe matter* 
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wfa!ch the widter answcfed in a nuunier not altogether modest, when 

Beethoven seized the dish (it was a mess of lungs willi plenty of gravy) 
and threw it at the waiter's head. The poor fellow had an armful of 
other <HdH» (an adeptneas wfaidi Viennese waiters possess in a hi|^ 
degree) and could not help himself; the gra\'y ran down his f,ur. He 
and Beethoven screamed and vituperated while all the other guests 
roared with laughter. Finally, Beethovni himsdf was overcome wilJi 
the comicalness of the situation, as the waiter who wanted to scold could 
not, because he was kept bu^ Ucking from his chops the gravy that ran 
down hb face, making the most ridieuloas grimaces the while. It was 
a picture worthy of Hoparth. ("Xotizen," p. 121.) 

Beethoven knew scarcely anything about mon^, because of which 
he had frequent quarrels; shiee he wasalw^ mlatmstful, and frequentlj 
thought (litti If cheated when it was not the case. Ea ily rxritcd, he 
called people cheats, for which in the case of waiters he had to make good 
with tips. At length his peculiarities and absentmindedness became 
known in the inns which he frequented most often and he was permitted 
to go his way, even when he went without paying his bilk ^"Notizen," 
p. Iff.) 

Beethoven li;ifl taken lessons on the violin even after he reached 
Vienna from Kruniptiolz and frequently when I was there we played his 
Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin togeUier. But it was really a horribjU 
musicifor in his enthusiastic seal he never heard when he began a passage 
with bad fingering. 

In his behavior Beethoven was awkward and helpless; his uncouth 
tnovenients were often destitute of all grace. He seldom took anything 
into his hands without dropping and br^ddng it. Thus he frequently 
knocked his ink-well into the pianoforte which stood near by the side m 
hi.H writing-tahle. No piece of furniture was safe from him, least of all 
a costly piece. Everything was overturned, soiled and destroyed. It 
is hard to comprehend now he accomplished so mnch as to be able to shave 
himself, even leaving out of fon-^ifirration the number of cuts on his 
cheeks. He could never learn to dance in time. ("Notizen," p. 119.) 

Beethoven attadied no value to his manuscripts; attep they were 
printed they lay for the ;rreater part in an anteroom or on the floor 
among other pieces of uiui>ic. i often put his music to rights; but wiien- 
ever he hunted something, everjrthing was thrown into confurion again. 
I might at thnt time have carried away t1i<. ori^rinal mnnTiscripta of all 
his printed pieces; and if I had asked htm for theui lie would unqu^ion- 
ably have given them to me without a thought. (**Nolaieii," p. IIS.) 

Beethoven felt the loss of Hies very sensibly: but it was in part 
supplied by young BOckel, to whom he todc a great liking. In- 
viting him to call, he told him he would give special orders to his 
servant to admit him at all times, even in the morning wlien busy. 
It was agreed that, when R5ckel was admitted, if he found Beet- 
hoven very much occupied he should pass through the room into 
fbe bed-dtfimber b^rond — both rooms overlooked the Glads from 
the fourth story of the Pasqualnti house on the BCttlker Bastei — 
and there await him a r e aso nab l e time; if the eomposer came not» 
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Rdckel should quietly pass out again. It happened one morning 
upon his first visit, that Rbdcd found at the street door a carriage 
with a lady in it; and, on reaching the fourth storey, there, at 
Beethoven's door, was Prince Lichnowsky in a dispute with the 
servant about being admitted. The man declared he dar* d not 
admit anybody, as his master was busy and had given express 
orders not to admit any person whatever. Rbckel, however, hav- 
iqg the oitrfie, infonned Beethoven that Lfehnowsky was out* 
side. Though in ill humor, he could no longer refuse to see him. 
The Prince and his wife had come to take Beethoven out for an 
airing; and he finally consented, but, as he entered the carriage^ 
BjJckel noticed that his face was still cloudy. 

Hiat Beethoven and Ignats von Seyfried were brought muc^ 
together in these years, ^e reader abeady knows. Their ac-) 
quaintance during thirty years— which, for at least half of the 
time, was really the "friendly relationship" which Sejrfried 
names it — was, he says, "never weakened, never disturbed by 
even the smaUest quarrel — not that we were both always of a mind, 
or could be^ but we always spoke freely and frankly to each other,, 
without reserve, aocoiding to our convictions, without conceitedly 
trying to force upon one another our opinions as infallible." 

Besides, Beethoven was much too straightforward, open and tolerant ^ 
to give offence to another by disapprobation, or contradiction; he was 
wont to laugh heartily at what did not plea<«e him and I confidently 
believe that I may safely say that in all nis life he never, at leu^t not 
consciously, made an enemy; only those to whom his peculiarities were 
unknown were unaMe quite to understand how to get along with him; 
I am speakinp: hfre of an earlier time, before the misfortune of deafness 
had come upon iiim; if, on the contrary, Beethoven sometimes carried 
things to an extreme in his rude honesty in the case of many, mostly 
those who had Tmposed themselves? upon him as protectors, the fault lay 
only in this, that the honest German always carried his heart on his tongue 
and undonstood evoything better than how to flatter; also because, 
con-^rious of his ovm merit, he would never permit himself to be made th^ 
plaything of the vain whims of the M^cenases who were eager to boast 
of their association with the name and fame of the celebrated master. 
And so he was misunderstood only by those who had not the patience 
to get acquainted with the ajjparent eccentric. When he compo^ied 
**Fradio,** the oratorio "Chnstus am (Mberg," the symphonies in 
E f!nt. C minor anr! F, the Pianoforte Concertos in C minor and G major, 
and the Violin Concerto in D, we were living in the same house > and (since 
we were Mch carrying on a bachdcn^s apartment) we dined at the same 
rrstanrant urirj cIi itfrcl away many an unforgettable hour in the con- 
fidential intimacy of colleagues, for Beethoven was then men^, ready for 
any jest, happy, full of life, witty and not sddom satirical. No physical 

*Sfliyfiied's iMaioqr hu ben in put played hin falM. 
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ill had then afflicted him [?]; no loss of the sense which is peculiarly in- 
dispensable to the musician had darkened his life; only weak eyes had 
remained with him as the results of the smallpox ■«nth which he had been 
afflicted in his childhood, and these compelled him even in his early , 
youth to resort to concave, very strong (highly ma^fving) spectacles.'^ 

Ho had me play the piec<>f? mentioned, recognized throughout the 
muiiical world a.s masterpieces, and, wiUiout giving me time tu tiiink, 
demanded to know my opinion of them; I was permitted to ^ve it 
without restraint, without fearing that I should offend may artistic con- 
ceit — a fault which was utterly foreign to his nature. 

The above is from "Cacilia." Vol. IX, 218, 219. In the so- 
called "Studien" (appendix) are other reminiscences, which form 
an admirable supplement to it. Those which belong to the yeara 
1800-180ff follow: 

Our master could not be presented as a modd in respect of con- 
ducting, and the orchestra always h.id to have a care in order not to be 
led astray by its mentor; for he had ears only for his composition and 
was oeaseleray occupted by mamfold gesticidationB to indicate tiie de- 
sired expression. He used to suggest a diminuendo hy crouchin^'^ down 
more and more, and at a pianUnmo he would almost creep under the 
desk. When the volume m sound grew he rose up also as if out of a 
stage-tnj), and with the entrance of the power oi the band he would 
stand upon the tips of bis toes almost as big as a &Bl^U and waving 
Ins arms, seemed about to soar upwards to the skies. Everything about 
him was active, not a bit of his organism idle, and the man was com- 
parable to a perpetuum mobile. He did not belong to those capricious 
composers whom no orchestra in the world can satiny. At times, indeed, 
he was altogether too considerate and did not c\ ca repeat passages which 
went badly at the rehearsal: "It will go better next time,' he would say. 
He was very particular about expression, the ddicate nuances, the 
equable distribution of light and shade as well as an effective tempo 
rubato, and without betraying vexation, would discuss them with the 
individual players. When he then observed that the j^layera would 
enter into his intentions and play t<^ther with increasing ardor, in- 
spired by the magical power of his creations, his face would be trans- 
figured with joy, all his features beamed pletisure and satisfaction, a 
jmased smile would play around his lips and a thundering "Bravi tutti!" 
reward the successful achievement. It was the first and loftiest trium- 
phal moment for the genius, compared with which, as he confessed, the 
tempestuous applause of a reoeptiTO audience was as nothing. When 
playing at first sight, there were frequent pauses for the purpose of cor- 
recting the parts and then the thread would be broken; but he was 
patieat even then; but when things went to pieces, parUculariy in the 
scherzos of his symphonies nt a sudden and unexpected change of rhythm, 
he would shout with laughter and say he had expected nothing else, but 
was reckoning on it from the beginning; he was almost childishly ^ad 
that he had Men sueoessf ul in ''muunsing sudi excellent riden." 

^Another ati^ ■Hltskn Schindler was {« posWMfOB ti RtStkpwa's ^Sssas 
and th^ wen bgr ao mmm "wry atraog." 
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Before Beethoven was afflicted with his organic ailment, he attended 
the opera frequently and with enjoyment, especiaUy the admirable and 
flourishing Tbea^er-an-der-WiVn, perhaps, also, for convenience' sake, 
since he had scarcely to do more than to step from his room into the 
parterre. There he was fascinated more especially by the creations off 
Cherubiri! nnd Mehul, whirh at that time wore jn.-t hrf:^*nninp^ to stir up 
the enthusiasm of all Vienna. There he would plant himself bard against 
the ordieetra rail and, dumb as a dunoe, remain till the last stroke el the 

bows. This was the only si^n, hoT^ tn-cr, that the art work hari interested 
him; if, on the contraiy, the piece did not please him he would turn on 
bis bed at the first fall of the curtun and take hinuelf away. It was. 
In fart, diffirnlt, yes, utterly impossiWe to tell from his features whether 
or not he was pleased or displeased; he was always the same, apparently 
cold, and just as reserved in his judgments conoemin^ his oompanions 
in art; his uiind w;is at work ceaselessly, bnt tlio physical slicll \v;is like 
soulless marble. Strangely enough, on the other hand, hearing wretched 
muric was a treat to mm which he proclaimed by a peal laughter. 
Everybody who knew him intimately knew that in this art he was a 
virtuoso, but it was a pity that those who were near him were seldom 
able to fathom the cause of sudi eKplosionSk since he often laughed at 
his most secret thoii|^ts and oonoeita without giving an aoooimting of 
them. 

He was never found on the street without a small note-book in 



turned on the subject he would parody Joan of Arc's words: "I dare not 
come without my baiiuerl" — and he adhered to his self-given rule with 
uiqMiralleled tenacity; although otherwise m truly admirable disonkr 
prevailed in his honsfhold Books and miiMic were scattered in every 
comer; here the remnants of a cold luncheon ; liere sealed or half -emptied 
bottles; here upon a stand the humed sketches of a quartet; here the 
remains of a dejeuner; there on the pianoforte, on scribbled paper the 
material for a glorious sympiiony still slumbering in embryo; here a 
proof-sheet awaiting salvati<m; Imndly and business letters covering 
the floor; between the windows a respectable loaf of strachino, ad latu^ 
a considerable ruin of a genuine Veronese salami — ^yet despite this varied 
mess our master had a habit, quite contrary to the reality, of proclaim- 
ing his accuracy and love of order on all occasions witJi Cirrroniani 
eloquence. Only when it became necessary to spend days, hours/ 
sometimes weeks, in finding something necessary and aD efforts remained 
fruitless, did he adopt a different tone, and the innocent were made to 
bear the blame. "Yes, yes," was the complaint, *'that's a misfortune! 
Nothing is permitted to remain where I put it; everything is moved about; 
e\'erything is done to vex me; O men. men!" But his servants knew the 
good-natured srumbler; let him growl to his heart's content, and — in a 
lew mhratea aO would be forgotten, mitO another oceaskm brought with 
it a r< run\ al of the scene. 

Ue often made merry over his iU^ble handwriting and excused him- 
self by saving: "Life is too short to paint letters or notes; and prettier 
notes would scarcely help me out of needs.*** 



which he was wont to record his 




ideas. Whenever conversation 



■One of Beethoven's puns, the point of wUch ii loft in Uw ttaarfstioB: ''SdiBem 
Noltm briebtcB mkli sdiwwlidi aut den NUkm.** 
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The whole forenoon, from the fiist njr of till the meal hour, 

Was devoted to mrrliarnVal labor, i. e., to tranvnbing; the rest of the day 
was given to thought and the ordering of idea^. Hardiy had he put 
the last bit in his mouth before he began his customary promenede, un> 
less he had some other excursion in petto; that is to say, he hurried in 
double-quick time several times around the dty, as if urged on by a goad; 
and thia» let the weather be what it mi^t. 

And his hearmg— how ma it with that? 

A question not to be answered to full satisfaction. It is clear 
that the "Notizen" of Wetjfler and Rics, the Bio{?raphy (first 
editions) of Schindler, and especially the papers from Beethoven's 
own hand printed iu those volumes, have given currency to a very 
exaggerated idea of the progress of bb infinnity. On the other 
hand, Seyf ried as evidently errs in the other direction ; and yet Carl 
Czemy, both in his published and manuscripts notices, goes even 
farther. For instance, lie writes to Jahn: "Although he had suf- 
fered from pains in his ears and the like ever since 1800, he still 
heard speedi and music perfectly well until nearly 1812," and 
adds in confirmation: **As late as the years 1811-1812 I studied 
things with him and he corrected with great care, as well as ten 
years before." This, however, proves nothing, as Beethoven 
performed feats of this kind still more remarkable down to the 
last year of liis life. Beethoven's Lamentation, the testament of 
180S, is one extreme, tbe statements of Seyfried and Czemy the 
other; the truth lies somewlwfe between. 

Tn June, 1801, Beethoven is "obliged to lean down to the 
orcbeiitral rail to hear a drama." The next summer he cannot 
hear a flute or pipe to which Ries calls his attention. In 1804, 
as DoleSaldc tells Jahn, '*in the rdbearsals to the 'Eroica' be did 
not always hear the wind-instruments distinctly and missed them 
when they w^ere playing." The evil was then niHking, if slow, 
still sure progress. "In those years," says S< hindler, "there was 
a priest named Pater Weiss in the Metropolitan Church of St. 
Stephen who occupied himself with healing the deaf and had 
accomplished many fortunate cures. He was not a mere em- 
piricist, but was familiar with the physiology of the ear; he 
effected bis cnrcs -^Nitii simple remedies, and enjoyed a wide fame 
among the people, and also the respect of medical practitioners. 
W%b tbe consent of bis physidaa our terrified t<me-poet had also 
entrusted bis case to tbe priest.*' Pledsely when this was, is un- 
known; it could not, however, have been until after Dr. Schmidt*8 
treatment had proved hopeless. The so-called Fischoff Mann- 
script, evidently on the authority of Zmeskall himself, gives a 
more particular accx>unt than Schindler of Pater Weiss's ex- 
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perience with his new patient. "Herr v. Zmeskall with great 
difficulty persuaded Beethoven to go there with him. At first 
he followed the advice of the phyaiciaii; but as he had to go to him 

evoy day in order to have a fluid dropped into his ear, thiB grew 
unpleasant, the more since, in his impaticncr, be felt I?f fie or no 
improvement; and he remained away. The physician, questioned 
by Zmeskall, told him the facUi, and Zmeskall b^ged him to 
accommodate himself to the sdf-willed invalid, and consult hia 
convenience. The priest, honestly desirous to help Beethov^, 
went to his lodgings, but his efforts were in vain, inasmuch as 
Beethoven in a few days rcfus(^d him entrancf, and thus neglected 
possible help or at least an amelioration of his condition.** 

Ftobably the evil was of sudi a nature that* with all the 
resources of our present medical science, it could hardly have 
been impeded, much less arrested. This is poor consolation, but 
the best we have. The sufferer now resigned himself to his fate. 
On a page of twenty-one leaves of sketches to the Rasoumowsky 
Quartets, Op. 59, stands written in pencil — if correctly deciphered 
"^tiiese woids inm his hand: 

Even as you have plunged into the whirlpool of society, you will 

find it possible to compose nperas in spite of social obstacles. 

Let your deafness no longer remain a secret — not even in arti 



Chapter VI 



Princes as Theatrical Directors — Disappointed Expectations — 
Subscription Concerts at Prince Lobkowitz's — ^The Sym- 
phony in B-flat— The "Coriolan" Overture — Contrsct 
with Ckmenti— The Mass in C— The Year 1807. 

A CONTROVERSY for the possession of the two Court 
Theatres and that An-der-Wien involved certain legal 
questions which, in Septeniber, 1806, were decided by the 
proper tribunal against the old directors, who were thus at the 
end of the year compelled to retire. Pete^-Baron vcoiJSiBun* 
* doaed his twelve years' administration with a circular letter ad- 
<lr<'ssf-f} to his recent sulx rdinates, dat<Hl December 28, in which, 
after bidding them an alFeitionate adieu, he said: **With Imperial 
consent I have turned over the vice-direction of the itoyai Im-J 
pcriai Court Theetre to « eompany composed of the fdlowing^ 
cavaliers: the Princes Lobkowitz, Schwarzenberg and Esterhazy 
and the Counts Ester>in7-y, Lodfon, Fwdioaad Palf^, Stephen 
Zichy and Niklas Esterhazy." 

Beethoven naturally saw in this change a most hopeful pros- 
pect of en improvement in his own theatrical fortunes* and tm- 
mediatdy, acting on a hint from Lobkowits, addressed to the new 
directors a petition and proposals for a permanent engagement, 
with a fixed salary, in their service. The documeit was as follows: 

To the Worshipful R. I. Theatre Direction: ^ 
The undersigned flatters himself that during his past sojourn in 
Vienna he has won some fovw with not only the nigh nobility but also 
the general piiMic, and has weured an honorable aooept&noe of his works 
at home und ubroad. 

Nevertheless, he has been obBged to struggle with difficulties of sD 
kinds and has not yet hern able to establish himself here in a position 
which would enable hiiu to fulfil his desire to live wholly for art, to de- 
velop his talents to a still higher degree of perfection, which must be the 
goal of every true artist, and to make certain for the future the for^ 
tuitous advantages of the present. 

Inasmuch as the undersigned has atways striven less for a Hveli- 
hood than for the interests oc art, the ennofakmeat ol taste and the 
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uplifting of his genim toward higher ideals and peffsctimi, it neeenarily 

happens that he often was compelled to sacrifice profit and advantage to 
the Muse. Yet works of this kind won for him a reputation in foreign 
lands ^H>^. assures him of a faTorable reception in a number of con- 
aidsrable cities and a lot commensurate with his talents and opportunities. 

But in spite of this the imdersigned cannot deny that the many 
years during which he has lived here and the favor and approval which 
he has enjoyed from high and low have aroused in him a wish wholly 
to fulfil the expectations which he has been fortunate enough to awaken; 
and let him say also, the patriotism of a German has made this place 
move estimable and desiralMe than any other. 

He can, therefore, not forbear before deciding to leave the city so 
dear to him, to follow the suggestion kindly made to him by His Serene 
Highness the ruling Prince Lobkowit^ wbo intimated tliat a Woishipful 
Direction was not disinclined under proper cond?tioTi<^ to engage the 
undersigned for the service of the theatre under theix management and 
to ensure his further sojourn here by offering him the means of a penna- 
nent livelihood favorable to the exerri?>e of his talent 

Inasmuch as this intimation is in perfect accord with the desires of 
the undersigned, he takes the liberty to submit an expression of his will< 
ingness a.s well as the foil rm ing stipulations lor the favorable oooflideration 
of the Worshipful Direction: 

1. He promises and contracts to compose every year at least one 
grnnd oprrn. to ho sc7orforl jointly by the Worshipful Direction and the 
undersigned^ in return he asks a fixed remuneration of 2400 liorins per 
annum and the gross receipts of the tlurd performance of each of sudi 
opefas. 

2. He agrees to deUver gratis each year a small operetta, diver- 
tusemeot, diomses or oocasioiial pieces according to the Irishes or needs 

<rf the Worshipful Dinx tion, but hopes that the Wondupfol Direction 
will not hesitate in return for such wwks to give him one day in each 
year for a beneiSt concert in the theatre building. 

If one reflects what an cxjk ii Jiture of capacity and time is n'<}uirod 
for the making of an opera to the absolute exclusion of eveiy other in- 
tellectaal occupation, and further, that in dties where the author and 
his family have a share in the receipts at every performance, a single 
successful work may make the fortune of an author; and still further how 
small a compensation, owing to the monetary condition and high prices 
for necessaries which prevail here, is at the command of a local artist 
to whom foreign lands are open, the above conditions can certainly not 
be thought to be excessive or unreasonable. 

But whether or not tlie Worshipful Direction confirms and accepts 
this ofTer, the undersigned appends the request that he be given a day 
for a niusicul concert in one of the theatre buildings; for, in case the pro> 
poaitirm is accepted* the undersiipMd will at once require his time and 
powers for the composition of the opera and therefore be unable to use 
them for his profit in another direction. In the event of a declination of 
the present offer, moreover, since the permission for a concert granted 
last year could not be utilized b**cause of various obstacles which inter- 
vened* the undersigned would look upon the fulfilment of last year's 
praaiw as a highest ^gn of the great favor heretofore enjoyed by him. 
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Vienna, 1807* 

Neither of these requests was granted directly; one of them 
only indirectly. Nor is it known tiiat any fonniJ imtten reply 
conveyed to the petitioner. The cause of this has been 

strangely suggested to lie in an old grudge — the very existence of 
which is a mere conjecture — cherished against Beethoven by 
Count Palily, director of the German Drama. But it is quite 
needless to go ao far Iw a reason. The oomposer's well-known ^ 
increasing infirmity of bearing, bis habits of procrastination, and 
above all his inabflity, so often proved, to keep the peace with 
orchestra and singers^ — all this was too well known to the new 
directors, whatever may have been their own personal wishes, 
to justify the risk of attaching him permanently to an institution 
for the success of which they were reqKmsible t^the Emperor. 
It is very evident, that they temporized with himr\ His petition 
must have been presented at the very beginning of^fHe year; other* 
wise the grant of a theatre for a concert at the Feast of the An- 
nunciation (March ^) would have been useless, for want of time 
to make the necessary preparations; and an allusion to the 
''princely rabble" in a letter written in May* proves that no 
answer had then been given him; and a reference to the matter 
by the correspondent of the "AHet Mus. Zeitung" near the end of 
the year shows that at least none had then been made public. 



ooitar as is known, the Directors diose to let the matter dn^ 
quietly and gave him none; nor did they revive ''Fidelio" — ^for 
which abundant reasons suggest themselves. But they gave 

Beethoven ample proof that no motives of personal animosity, 
no lack of admiration for his talents or appreciation of his genius, 
governed their decision77 Prince Esterhazy ordered the com- 
position of a mass, andwunediate preparations were made for 
the performance of his ordiestral works "in a very select circle 
that contributed a very considerable sum for the benefit of the 
composer," as a \\Titer in the "Allg. Mus. Zeitung" remarks. 
These performances took place in Alarch "at the house of Prince 
L." aooordtng to the "Journal des Luzus.*' 

Was *1^nce L." Lobkowitz or Lidmowsky? The details 
above given point deci.sively to the former. It is true that the 
paroxysm of wrath, in which Beethoven had so unceremoniously 
parted from Lichnowsky in the Autumn, had so far subsided 
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that he now granted the Prince the use of his new manuscript 
overture; but the contemporary notice, from which this fact is 
derived, is in such terms as of itself to preclude the idea that 
this pofofmsiioe of ft was in one of the two aubflcrtption 
concerts. In these subscription concerts three new works were 
performed: the Fourth Symphony, ^ in B- flat major, the Fourth 
Pf. Concerto, in G major, and the "Coriolan" Overture. About 
the latter something is to be said. The manuscript bears the 
oompoM^fl own date, 1807. Collin'a tragedy was originally per- 
formed November 84, 1802, with '*between-acts music" arranged 
by Abb6 Stadlcr from Mozart*s "Idomeneus. " The next year Lange 
assumed the leading part with a success of which he justly boasts 
in his autobiography, and played it so often down to March 5, 
1805, as to make the work thoroughly familiar to the theatre- 
going public. From that date to the end of October, 1800 (how 
much longer we have no means at hand of knowing), H was played 
but once — namely, on April 24, 1807. The overture was assuredly 
not written for that one excc{)tional performance; for, if so, it 
would not have been played in March in two different concerts. 
Nor was it played, April £4th, in the theatre; if it had been, the 
correspondent of the "Allg. Mus. Zeitung,*' writing after its 
public j>erformance in the Liebhaber Concerts near the end of 
the year, could not have spoken of it as "a new overture." It 
is, therefore, obvious that this work was composed for these 
subscription concerts. Beethoven had at this time written but 

'The Kinesis of the fourth symphony, in li-tiaU Op. 00, is hnl imperfectly known. 
Noltebohm's studies of the .•»kel<'hb<«)k8, which are so fn-qm iitlv lu lpful, fail us utterly 
here. The autograph ncorc bears the inscription, "Sinfonin ■t'", 1800, L. v. Bthvn. 
Having been played in March, 1H()7, at one of the two subscription concerts at L<jbko- 
wit«'s, it was, of course, finished at that time. Beethoven referred to it in hia letter 
to Breitkopf and IliLrtei from Griltx on Septcmlter 3, 1806. This U not convincing 
prool that it was mil tcady at the time, but certaiolv that it wms° well under way. On 
November 18 h» wrote to the aaine firm that he could not then give them the promised 
qrB0km7t beeauie a gentleman of qaalitj had purchawd ita use for six m aBtaa. It ia 
wlWn toe tMNinds of pftssibiiity that this referenoe was to the symphony in C minor, the 
sketchei fnr which date back at least to 1805, though it was not completed till March. 
1808, at the earliest. It would seem that work on the C minor symphony was laid 
aside in fiiv<ir of the fourth, which was either written or sketched in the late summer 
and fall of 180(i, and t omplcted in Vienna in time for the performance in March, 1807 

The symphony is de<lii-ated to (%)unt Oppcrsdorff. a Silcsian nobleman. The 
castle o( tbie Counts Oppersdorff lies near the town of Ober-Glogau, which in early 
timet waa under their rule.^ Count FnuM von Oppersdorff, who died in Berlin in 1818» 
waa n aealona loTcr of music who m«ntained in his castle an orchestra which he strove 
to keep oompteto ia point of numbers by requiring all tin officials in his employ to be 
able to play upon an ordiestiai instrument. Pvtly thfougli bonds of blood and mar- 
riage, partly tnroorii those of friendship, the family of OmMadorff was related to many 
of the BoUe faailBM of Austria— Itowowita, Lichnowslgr. ete. The castle of Uch- 
Bowdt^ at Grits, near Troppau, waa learcdy a day's journey from Ober-Glogau. 
Thus it happened that Prince Ljchnowsky, in company with Beethoven, paid a visit 
to Count C^persdorff at his casUe, on which occasion tke orchestra played the Second 
Sbrmphaoy. TU«, aa the evideaoe indkatea. vaa in the fall of IMS. 
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three overtures — two to "Fidelio"(one of which was Jaid aside}, 
and that to "Prometheus/* which had long ceased to be a novelty. 
He needed a new one. ColBn't tngedy was thonragUy wdl 
known and offered a subject splendidly suited to bis genius. An 

overture to it was a compliment to his influential friend, the 
author, and, if successful, would bp a new proof of his talent for 
dramatic composition — certainly, an important consideration just 
tben, pending bis application for a permanent engagement at tbe 
tbeatre. How nobly tbe diaracter of CorioUmus is mirrored in 
"Rcfthoven's miisir is well enouph knov,Ti: but thr admirable adap- 
tation of the overture to the jila> is dulj' appreciated by tb(^ 
only, who have read Collin's almost forgotten work. 

Tbe year 1807 was one of tbe years of Beetboven's Iffe dis- 
tingiiishcd by tbe grandeur and extent of bis compositions; and 
it was probably more to avoid interruption in his labor than on 
\^ccount of ill health, that early in April he removed to Baden. 
A letter (to Herr von Troxler) in wiiich occur these words: "I am 
coming to Vienna. I wisb very mucb that you would go witb 
me on Tuesday to Clementi, as I can make mysdf better under- 
stood to foce^sners witb my notes than by my speech," seems to 
introduce a matter of business wbicb called bim to tbe dty for a 
few days. 

Clementi, called to Home by tbe death of bis brother, had 
arrived in Vienna on bis way thitber, and embraced the opportunity 

to acquire the exdusive tfl^t of publication in England of various 

worlvs t»f Beethoven, whosf f^Trat rrjjnfatinn, t!ic rapidly flowing 
taste for his music, and the great diiliculty of obtaining ffuitiuen- 
Lal publications in those days of "Napoleonic ideas," combined to 
render sudi a rigbt in that country one of considerable value. 
Qementi reported tbe results of the negotiations witb Beethoven in 
a letter to his partner, F. W. Collard, with whom he had been 
associated in business for five years, which J. S. Shediock made 
public in the "Atbenseum" of London on August 1, 1902. It 
runs as follows: 

Messrs. ClemeuLi aud Co., No. 26 Cheapside, London. 

Vienna, April SSd, 1S07. 

]>ear Collard: 

By a little management and without committing myself, I have 
at last made a complete conquest of tbe haughty beauty, Beethoven* who 

first V>epan at jiublir yilurrs to grin and coquet with me, which of course 
1 took care not to discourage; then slid into familiar chat, till meeting 
him by chance one day in uie street — ^''Whttv do you lodgeP* says he; 

"I Tiavr T)ot sfX'Ti yon tlii'=; fomj while!" — upon which I gave him my 
address. Two days after I found on my table bis card brought by bim* 
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self, from the moid s description of his lovely form. This will Jo, 
thought I. Three days after that he calls again, and finds me at home. 
Conceive then the mutual ecstasy of such a meeting! I twlc pretty 
ffood cure to improve it to our house » advantage, therefore, as soon as 
decency would iS^aw, after praising vef7 handsomely some of his com- 
positions: "Are you engaged with any publisher in London?" — "No" 
s^a he. "Suppose, then, that you prefer mef — "With all my heart.'* 
**D(me. What have you ready?"— "I'll bring you a liat'* In ahoit I 
apree with him to take in MSS. three quartets, a symphony, an overture 
and a concerto for the violin, which is beautiful, and which, at my request 
be iriU adapt for the pianoforte with and without additional keys; and 
a concerto for the pianoforte, for all which we are to pay him two hundred 
pmmds sterling. The property, however, is only for the British Domin- 
ions. To-dagr sets off a courier for London through Russia, and he will 
bring over to you two or three of the mentifmpd articles. 

Remember that the violin concerto he will adapt himself and send 
it as soon as be can. 

The quartets, etc., you may get Cramer or some other very clever 
fellow to aoajpt for the Fiano-forte. The symphony and the overture are 
wonderfidly fine so that I think I have made a very good bargain. Wbat 
do you thinly' T ha\'e likp'vise engaged him to compose two sonatas and 
a fantasia for the Tiano-f orte which he is to deliver to our house for uxty 

Cuds sterling (mind I have treated h» Pounds, not Guineas). In riiort be 
promised tti treat with no onr hut vnc for t!io lirilish Doiniuions. 
In proportion as you receive his compositions you are to remit 
him the money; that is, be conriders the whole as consisting of six 
articles, viz; llin c quartets, symphony, (ucrture. Piano-forte concerto, 
violin concerto, and the adaptation of the said concerto, for which he is 
to reorive £200. 

For three articles you'll remit £100 and so on iu proportion. The 
agreement says also that as soon as you receive the compositions, you 
are to pay into the hands <A Messrs. E. W. and E. Lee, the stated sum, 
who are to authorize Messrs. J. G. Schuller and Comp. in Vienna to pay 
to Mr. van Beethoven, the value of the said sum, according to the 
course of exchange, and the said Messrs. Schuller and Co. are to re- 
imburse themselves on Messrs. R. Vn'. and £. Lee. On account of the 
impediments by war, etc., I begged Beethoven to allow us 4 months 
(after the setting of liis MSS.) to publish in. He said he would write 
to your house in Freru h stating the iime^ for of oonrae be sendi tbem like- 
wise to Paris, etc., etc., and they must appear on the same day. You 
arc also by agreement to send Iicetho\'en by a cotivenient opportunity, 
two sets of eacb of the new compositions you print of his. . . . 'iSx. van 
Beethoven says, you may publish the 3 articles be sends by Ud» courier 
on the Ist of September, next.> 

The closing of the contract with Clementi had been preceded 
by negotiationa wxtb Breitkopf and Etertel for tbe same compori- 
tions. On the same day that Clementi wrote to Collard he also 
wrate A letter to tbe L^pdc publisbera in wbicb be said tbat be bad 

*Dr. Riemann, who iotroduced this letter in the body of the text of thb biog> 
la^V, preoeded H witb tiw f flUomng obMnratmnt oa the sigaifiquioe of the timnuo- 
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purdwaed the right o! publication lor the British Bominioiis in 

consequeiu^ of their letter of January 20th, in which they had said 
that V>fH'ause of tli<" war thoy had declined Beethoven's proposition. 
He also promised to ask BeeLiiovea to treat with them for the 
German righta. (This fact is already known to the readers from 
the letters written hy Beethoven to Breitkopf and Hfirtel dated 
September S and November 18, 1806.) Count Gleichenstdn 
witnessed the silking of tlie contract (which is in French), the 
substance of which is &s follows: 

Beethoven grants Clenenti the manuscripts of the works after- 
wards enumerated, with the ri^ht to publish them in Great Britain, but 
reserving the rights lor other countries. The works are: three Quartets, 
one Symphony ("the fomih -Uiat he has composed"), the Overture to 
*'Coriolan/' a Concerto for Violin and the aReogenn&t of the same for 
Pianoforte "with additional notes." 

Clement! is to pay for these works the equivalent of £200 in Vien> 
nese funds at Schuller and Co.'s as stK)n as the arrival of the manuscripts 
is reported from London. If Bei-tho\ en cannot deliver all the composi- 
tions at once he is to be paid only in proportion. Beethoven engages to 
sell these works in Germany, France or elsewhere only on condition that 
they shall not be published until four months after they have been des- 
patched to England. In the case of the Violin Concerto, the Symphony 
and the Overture, whicli have just been sent ofT, not until September I, 
1807. Beethoven also agrees to compose on the same terms, within 
a time not fixed, and at his own convenience, three Sonatas or two 
Sonatas and a P'untasia for Pianoforte with or without accompaniment, 
aa he chooses, for which he is to be paid £60. Clementi engages to send 
Be^uwen two copies of endi work. The contract is esecut^ in dupti* 
cete and signed at Vienna, April 20. 1807, by Clementi and Beethoven.* 

The quartets, in parts, had been lent to Count Franz Bruns- 
wick and were still in Huntrnry, which gave occasion to one of 
Beethov«>n's peculiarly whimsical and humorous epistles: 

tion btt»< en Dcclbovea and Clementi: "This businci-s jilays an extraordinarily im- 
portant rAlc in the next three years of Beethoven's life (until ifi. ring of 1810). The 
publication of its detnils has mnde portions of the nt-count in ihi- first edition of this 
work wholly untcnal)le, since thiwe portion.-! were based on the aaaumption that the 
conrlusion of the (-ontrac-t with Clementi bad been followed aUo by the prompt pay* 
nil ut r { thskonorarium (io 1807), whereaa, as a matt«r of fiwt, the payment was delayed 
for three years, as has b<>en plainly shown by the correspondence between Gementi 
sad Codard. Clementi, it would seem, spent the eight years following 1802, when bs 
went to St. Fetcnbuq wiili Field, till 1810^ taldttfy on tlw GoattMOt (in St. Fetan- 
hmg, Bcriia, Ldpdc^ Rone) sad aojoumed ssvml tiaict io Vlauia. We kaow 
from Sies's acconnt that be ^ not oooe into contact witb Beetlioven during bis 
extended sUy in 1S04, but we also know that a* early as the fall of 1804. he tried to 
leeure the right f f jiul HshinK Beethoven's wnrk<! in FiiL^land." 

>Thii is given from Jahn'si copy, to which i^. :i]>pru-{-d the following note: "Titles 
of the 6 works with chungrd dedioat imi; : y iju,irt< I-., tli - n unc liaAoumowsky changed 
in Beethoven's handwriting to d ton AlUue U Prince (JharitM d» LieknotD$ky. The 
name of Frau von Breuning stricken out of the dedication of the arrangement of the 
Conoeiioi. The Pianoforte Concerto oriAoally dedicated with a Gennan title to 
Aldlddw Baddph, then with a FVeadi tWe d son ami OleiekenHein." None of these 
tkaagm UMKi the "six work*" «UM out with the dedicatioai ofigjiiaUjr ialended. 
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To Count Frain Toa Bmnawiek: 

Dear, dear B! I have only to say to you t^at I came to a right 
satisfactory arrangement with Clementi. I shall receive £00 pounds 
Sterling — and besides I am privileged to seU the same works in Germansr 
and Prance. lie has also offered me other commissions — so that I am 
enabled to hope through them to achieve the dignity of a true artist 
while still young. / need, dear B, the Quartbtb. I have already asked 
your sister to write to you about them, it takes too long to copy them from 
my acore — therefore make haste and send them direct to me by Lettkr 
Foot* Vou shall have them back in 4 or 5 days At the latest. I beg 
you urgently fr>r thrm, since otherwise I might lose a great deal. 

If you can arrange it that the Hungarians want me to come for a 
few eODOeiiS* doit*-jou may have me for 200 florins in gold — then I will 
bring my opera along. I will not get along with the prinrcly rabble. 

Whenever WB (several) {atnid) drink your wine, we drink you, i.e., 
we drink your health. Fsiewell — huny— hiiiiy — ^huny and send me the 
quartets — otherwise you may embarrass me greatly. 

Schuppanzigh has married— it is said with One very Uke him. 
What a family ? ? ? ? 

Kiss vour sister Therese, tell her I fear I shall become great without 
the help of a monument reared by her. Send me to-morrow the quartets 
— quAr>iets — t-e^t-e. 

Your friend Beethoven.* 

TS an English publisher could affcnd to pay so high « piloe for 

the manuscripts of a German composer, why not a French one? 
So Beethoven reasoned, and. Bonn being then French, he wrote 
to Simrock proposing a contract like that made with Clementi. 
The letter, which was dictated and signed by Beethoven but 
written by another, expresses a desire to sell six new works to a 
publishing house in France, one in England and one in Vienna 
simultaneously, with the understanding that they are to appear 
only after a certain date. They are a symphony, an overture for 
Collin's "Coriolan/* a violin conoerto, S quartets, 1 concerto for 
the pianoforte, the violin concerto arranged for pianoforte "avec 
des notes additiondles." The prio^ **veiy cheap^" is to be 1800 

*Tyi letter (to vUeli aBtiriao hmt been awde in tiie diuter devoted to Beet- 
IloveD** love-effain) wu first priated from the original ownea by Count Gita voa 
Bnmnrick in the "BliUter fUr Theater und Musik" (No. 34). If the date. "May 11. 
1800," was writti'n by IWlhovt-n and ia not an error by a copyist, it provides another 
instance of the composer's irresponsibility in dutinK his letters; for the refrrcace to 
t'l'- • < Dtr.i t \i ith Clementi is irrefutable evid«nce that it was written in 1807. Beet- 
hoven s remark about getting great without the help of a monument reared by Therese 
voD Brunswick is evidently an allusion to the fact that the Countess erected a moo- 
ument to ber father in the jfrownd-i of the family-scat in Hungary, and miffht properly 
enough be cited, tojiether >¥ith the commissioned ki>-:. ts proof of the intimacy between 
the Brunswick^ and Jieelhoveu. Had there Ix-en talk of another family monument 
at Martonviisftri' Beethoven's remark might e&n'ily be thus interpreted. The aistar 
whom be had asked to write about the quartets was doubtlcM Joi^aiaet Countcet 
von Deym. The sportive remark about Schuppaasigh'a nMiciia|ie villi one Uke hin 
it etpUOoed bj the feet that the violtoiit wae of FelitoOfta pvopertieni^ 
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florins, Augsburg current. As r^ards tlu day of publication, he 
thinks he can fix the first of Septanber of that year for the first 
thre^ and the first of October lor the second three. 

Simrock answered that owing to unfavorable circumstances 
due to the war, all he could offer, in his "lean condition," was 1600 
livres. He also proposed that in case Beethoven found his offer 
fair, he should send the works without delay to Breuning. Sim- 
rock would at once pay Breuniog 800 Kvres in cash and give him 
a bill of exchange for 1300 livres, payable in two years, provuled 
nobody reprmf ^d an y of his works in France, he taking all measures 
to protect his property under the laws. 

A series of letters written from Baden and bearing dates in June 
and July, addressed to Glddieostdn* are of no special mtoest 
or importance except as they, when read together, establidh beyond 
cavil that Beethoven made no journey to any distant watering- 
place during the time which they cover. By proving this they 
have a powerful bearing on the vexed questiun touching the true 
date of Beethovoi's famous love-letter supposed by Schindler to 
have been addressed to the young Countess Guiociardi. That it 
was written in 1806 or 1807 was long since made certain; and it 
was only in a mistaken deference to Beethoven's "Evening, 
Monday, July 6" — which, if correct, would be decisive in favor of 
the latter year — that the letter was not inserted in its proper 
place as belonging to the srear 1806. That this deference toot a 
miftaJry, and that Beethoven should have \\Titten "July 7," is 
made cprtain by Simrock's letter, which, by determining the 
dates of the notes to Gleichenstein, affords positive evidence that 
the composer passed the months of June and July, 1807, in Baden. 
A cursory examination of the composer's correspondence brings 
to light other similar mistakes. There is a letter to Breitkopf 
and Hartel with this date, "Wtnlnesday, November 2, 1809"— 
Wednesday was the 1st; a letter to Countess Erdody has "^9 
February, 1815" — in that year February had but 28 days; and a 
lettertoZme8ks]lisdated"Wedne8day,July3rd. 1817'Wu]y8rd 
that year falling on a Thursday. Referring the reader to what has 
appeared in a previous chapter, for the letter and a complete dis- 
cussion of the question of its date, it need only be added here, 
that it was, beyond a doubt, written from some Hungarian watering- 
place (as Schindler says), where Beethoven tarried for a time 
after his visit to Brunswick and before that to Prince lichnowdsy. 
This fact being established, it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that it was not written to JuUa Guicciardi — already nearly three 
years the wife of Galienberg — ^nor to Therese Malfatti — then a 
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girl but thirteen or at most fourteen years — nor, in shorty to any 

person whose name has ever been giwri hy biographer or novelist 
as amon{? the objects of Beethoven's fleeting passions. Thus we 
are led to the obvious and rational conclusion, that a mutual 
appreciation had grown up between the composer and some lady 
not yet known; that there were obstacles to marriage just now 
insuperable, but not of such a nature as to forbid the expectation 
oi conquering them in the future; and that in 1S07 as in 1806 
^they were happy in their love and looking forward with hope.* 
The following letter to Prince Bsterhazy, dated July iQ, 
belongs to the same period and refers to the composition of the 
Mass in C: 

Most Serene, most Graeknis Prinee! 

Having been told that you, niy Prince, have asked concerning the 
mass which you commissioned me to write for you* I take the libertjr, 
my Serene Prince, to inform you that you shall receive the same at the 
latest by the 20th of the month of August— which will leave plenty of 
time to have it performed on the name-day of her Serene Highness, the 
Princess — ^an extraordinarily favorable offer which I received from Lon- 
don when I had the misfortune to make a failure of my benefit at the 
theatre, which made me grasp the need with joy, retarded the com- 
pletion of the mass, much as I wished. Serene Prince, to appear \*ith it 
before you, and to this was added an illness of the head, which at first 
permitted me to work not at all and now but little; since ev»Tvth?!ig is 
so eagerly interpreted against me, 1 inclose a letter from my pll^, sician — 
may 1 add that I shall give the man into your hands with great Year 
since you, Serene Highnf^<is, rtc accustomrd to have the inimitable 
masterpieces of the great 1 1 ay tin performed for you. 

At the end of July, Beethoven removed from Baden to 
HeiHgenstadt, devoting his time there to the C minor Symphony 
and the Mass in C. One of Czemy's notes relates to the mass: 

Once when ho fReethoven) was walking in the coimtry with the 
Countess Erdody and other ladies, they heard some villai^e musicians and 
laii^ied at some false notes which they played, especially the violon- 
cellist, who, fumbling for the C major chord, produoed something like 
the following: 




Beethoven used this figure for the "Credo" of his first mass, which he 
chaaeed to be composing at the time. 

'The Editor of the EngUsb edition fwls it to be his duty to permit Thiiyer to 
reiterate bis argument in favor of the year 1807, as that in which the love-letter was 
written, aotwitlii t andi i ig Dr. RieoMin • curt vejectioa «( it in th« Germao cditioii. 
Tlw qoMtioa fat ilill as epca oob 
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The name-day of Princess Esterhazy, nSe Princf^ss Marie von 
Liechtenstein, for which Beethoven promises in the letter above 
given to have the Mass ready, wa^ the 8th of September, la the 
years whim this date did Bot fall upon a Sunday it was the custom 
at Eisenstadt to celebrate it on the first Sunday following. In 
1807 the 8th fell on a Tuesday and the first performanrt^ of Rcet- 
hoven's Mass, therefore, took place on the I'^th Haydn, as 
Pohl informs us, had written his masses for this day and iiad gone 
to Eisenstadt from Vienna to conduct their performance. So 
Beethoven now; who seems to have had his troubles with the 
singers here as in Vienna, if one may found such an opinion upon 
an energetic note of Prince Esterhazy copied and printed by 
Pohl. In this note, which is dated September li, 1807, the Prince 
calls upon his vioe-chapeknaster, Johann Fuchs, to explain why 
the singers in his employ were not always on hand at his musical 
affairs. He had heard on that day witii displeasure that at the 
reboHrsrtl of Beefbox en's ^Tn*?*? only one of the five contraltos was 
present, and he stringently commanded all the singers and instru- 
mentalists in his service to be on hand at the performance of the 
mass on the following day. 

The Mass was produced on the next day — ^the ISth. '^t was 
the custom at this court," Schindler, 

that after the religious service the local as well as foreign musical 
notabiUties met in the chambers of the Prince fur the purpose of con- 
versing with him about the works which had been performed. When 
Beethoven entered the room, the Prince turned to him with the question: 
**But, my dear Beethoven, what is this that you have done again?" 
The impres»on made by this singular question, which was piolMbly 
followed by other cntim! remarks, was the more painful on our artist 
because he saw the chapclmaster standing near the Prince laugh. Think- 
ing that he was being ridiculed, nothing could keep him at the place 
whcrr his vrnrk liad been so misunderstood and b»ii<^?os, as he thought, 
where a brother in art had rejoiced over his discomfiture. He left 
ISsenstadt the same day. 

The laughing chapehuaster was J. N. Hummel, who had been 
caQed to the post in 1804 in place of Haydn, recently pensioned 
because d his infiimitiesi due to dd age. Schmdlw continues: 

Thenoe dates the falling-^ut with Hummel, between whom and 
Beethoven there never cxisr^fi a r^al intimate friendship. Unfortunately 
they never came to an explanation which might have disclosed that the 
unlucky laugh vras not directed at Beethoven, but at the singular manner 
in which the Prinrc !iad criticized the mrts-^ (in which there is still much 
that might be corapluined of). But there were other things which fed 
the hate of Beethoven. One of these was that the jtwo had an inclinsr 
tion for tb« same girl; the other, the tendeiM^ which Hummel had fiist 
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introduced not only in pianoforte playing but also composition. . . . Not 
until the last days of Beethoven, post to( d iierimina fmm, wm the cloud 
which had settled between the two artists dispdled. 

In the cariier editKms of his book, Schindler gives « still 
gUxmnier tinge to the story: 

ffis hatred of Hummd because of this (the laudb after the mass) 

was so deeply rrKifrd that I know of no second one fiko it In !iis enfire 
histoiy. After the lapse of 14 years he told me the story with a bitter- 
ness as if it had happened the day before. But this dark doud was dis- 
sipated by the strength of his spirit, and thi^ would liavc happened much 
earlier had Uummel approached him ia a friendly maoner instead of 
always holdmg himsdf afoof . 

That Schindler heard Beethoven speak of the occurrence in 
Eisenstadt, fourteen years thereafter, with "great bittemeas" is not 
to be doubted; but this does not prove the existence of so lasting 
and deep a hatred towards Hummel as is asserted. That he was 
dissatisfied with Hummers later course as pianist and composer is 
most probable, and hardly needs Schindler's testimony; but it is 
not so with other statements of his; and facts have come to light 
since his book appeared (1840) which he could not well have 
known, but which leave little doubt that he was greatly mis« 
taken in his view of the relations between the two men. ThatA 
something very like an "intimate friendship" had characterized / 
their intercourse, the reader already knows; and that, three or fourt 
years later, they were again friendly, if not intimate, will in due time 7 
appear. As to U i e ^ l rl whom both loved, but who favored Hummel, ' 
if Schindler refers to the sister of ROckel — ^afterwards the wife of I 
Hummel — it is known from Rockel himself tii;it there is nothijig in | 
the story. If, on the other hand, he had in mind a ludicrous anec- I 
Me — not quite fit to be printed— the "wife of a citisen," who plays j 
the third r61e in the comedy, was not of such a character as to caus^/ 
any lasting ill blood between the rivals for her passing favor. / 

In short, while we accept the Eisenstadt anecdote, as being 
originally derived from Beethoven himself, we must view all that 
Schindler adds in connection with it wiUi a certain amount of 
distrust and doubt— if not reject it altogether— as a new iUustra- 
Hon of his proneness to accept without examination old impres* 
sions for established facts. 

This year is remarkable not only in Beethoven's life, but in 
the history of music, as that in which was completed the C minor 
Symphony. This wondrous work was no sudden inspiration. 
Themes for the Allegro, Andante and Scherzo are found in sketch- 
books bdoqging, at the very latest, to the years 1800 and 1801. 
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There are studies also preserved, which show that Beethoven 
wrought upon it while engaged on "Fidelio" and the Pianoforte 
CoDoerto m G — ^that is, in 1804-6, when, as before noted. Be laid it 
aside for the composition of the fourtli, in B-flat major. Hiat is 
all that i.s known of the rise and progress of this famous symphony, 
except that it was completed this year in the composer's favorite 
haunts about Heiligenstadt.^ 

In the "Journal des Luxus" of January, 1806, there appeared 
a letter in whidi it was stated that "Beethoven's opm 'Fidelio,' 
which despite all contndictoiy leports has extraordinary beautieB, 
is to be performed in Prague in the near future with a new over- 
ture." The composer was also said to have "already begun a 
second mass/' Of this mass we hear nothing more, but there 
was a foundation of fact in the other item of news. Guaidasoni 
had for some time kept alive the Italian opera in Prague, only 
because his contract rrrjuired it. It hnd sunk so low in the esteem 
of the public, that performances wore actually given to audiences 
of less tiiaii twenty persons in the parterre — the boxes and gal- 
leries being empty in proportion. That manager died early in 
lB(Mi, and the Bohemian States immediately ndsed Carl Li^idi 
from Ills position of stage-manager of the German drama to that 
of General I)ire<'tor, with instructions to dismiss the Italian and 
engage a German operatic company. Such a change required 
time; and not until April S4th, IWf, did the Italians make their 
last appearance, selecting for the occasion Mozart's "Clemeni» 
di Tito" — originally composed for that stage. On the 2d of May 
the new German opera opened with Chcrtibini's "Faniska." 

Beethoven, in view of his relations to the Bohemian nobles, 
naturally expected, and seems to have had the promise, that his 
''Fiddio*' should be brought out there as well as its rival, and, as 
Seyfried expresses it, "planned a new and less difficult overture 
for the Prap^ie theatre.** This was the composition published in 
I8,S^ witii the title: "Overture in C, composed in the year 1805, 
for the opera 'Leonore* by Ludwig van Beethoven" — ^au erroneous 

iNottebohm concludes from a studv of the sketches that the Symphony in C 
minor w.i5 completed in March, 1808, and the "Pastoral" Symphony later, tbouf^h the 
two were akclrhcd during the ^nmi- [i riuij, in part, and there is a remote possibility thjit 
the latter, which was writticn du^ n -with unusual speed, was finished as soon as the former. 
In su|)]":ii:ir( of tlii.'* ih<-Mry the rirruiust nn'-c thiit fit the roncert on December 24, 1808, 
at which both were produced, the "Fastoral was numbered 5 and the C minor 6. 
Both symphonies were oSTered to Breitkopf and Ilttrtel in June, 1808, and bouf^ht by llu 
firm in September. In the letter offering them Beethoven observed the present n un 
bsring. A stipulation in the letter that the symphonies should not be published until 
fix MMatlii alter June 1, sugf^ests the pitob«liiUitjr thai th« fight to pntorm them in 
pfhml* lad been sold to Prince LoUmfitB mad Csnnt BMoammiMj, to whon ia 
CMUMJQ tht wotka ate dedieated. 
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dat^ which continued current and unchallenged for nearly forty 
years. Schindler's story — that it was t rird at Prince Lichnowsky's 
and laid aside as inadequate to the subject —was therefore based 
on misinformation; but that it was played either at lichnowsky's 
or Lobkowits*8 is very probable^ and, if so, it may wdl have made 
but a tame and frvhla impression on auditors who had heard the 
glorious "Le<>nor( " Overture the year before A tragical and 
lamentable consequence of establishing the true date of Op. 138 — 
of the discovery that the supposed No. I is really No. lU of the 
**Leoiiore-Fiddio'* overtures — is this; that so much eloquent 
dissertation on the astonishing development of Beethoven's powers 
as exhibited in his progress from No. I to No. Ill, has lost its basis, 
and aU the fine writing on this topic is, at a blow, made ridiculous 
and absurd ! As to the performance of *'Flddio" at Fngae, Beet- 
hoven was disappointed. It was not given. Another paragraph 
from the "JoumaJ des Luxus, etc." (November, 1806) gives the only 
satisfactory notice, known to us, of the origin of one of Beethoven's 
minor but well-known compositions. 

A bit of musical pleasantry (says the journal last mentioned) 
recently gave rise to a competition amongst a number of famous com- 
posers. Count f s.^ R7<^wuska» iinprovi.sed an aria at the pianoforte; tin- 
poet Caipani at once improvised a tioA for it. He imsobied a lover 
who had died of grief because of the indifferenoe of Jus bdylove; she, 

XrUng of her hud-heartedneam bedews the grave; and now the dude 
to her: 

In quests tomba oscura 

Lasrinmi riposar; 
Quando viveva, ingrata* 
Dovevi a me penaar. 

Lands ebe rombra ignude 

G(j(l;ii).si pace almen, 
£ non bagnar mie ceneri 
D'inutiM vd». 

These words have been set by Peer, Salieri. Wei(^, Zhiguelli, Chembini, 

.\sioli an ! other great masters and amateurs. Zingarelli nlonr provided 
ten compottilions of them; in all about fifty have been collected and the 
poet purposes to give them to the publie in a voiume. 

The number of the compositions was increased to sixty-three, 
and they were published m 1806, the last (No. 68) bdng by BeeU 
hoven. This was by no means consideied the best at the time, 

although it alone now s(ir\'ives. 

Though disappointed in December, as he had been in March, 
in the hope of obtaining the use of a theatre for a concert. 
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Beethoven was not thereby prevented from coming pnnninently 
before the public as composer and director. It was on this wise: 

The want of better opportunities to hear good symphony music 
well pcrformeci, than Schuppanrifjh'g roncerts— which wcff^ 
aUo confined to the summer months — and the occasional hastily 
ammged "Academjes" of composefs and vbtuosos, afforded, 
indttcSod a number d music-lovers early in the winter to form an 
institute under the modest title: "Concert of Music-Lovers" 
{Liebhaber-Conccrf). Soys the "Wiener Vaterlfindisr he Blatter" of 
May 27, 1808: "An orchestra was organized, wiiose members 
were chosen from the best of the local music-lovers (dilettanti). 
A few wtnd'instruments only— Frendi horns, trumpets* etc., were 
drafted from the Vienna theatres. . . . The audience were com- 
posed exclusively of the nol ility of the to^Ti and foreigners of note, 
and aniong these cla«?ses the prefer* ru e was given to the cogno- 
scenti and amateurs." The hall ''zuv Mehlgrube," which was 
first engaged, proved to be too small, and the concerts were trans- 
texted to the hall of the ITnivosity, where "in twenty meetmgs 
symphonit^s, overfures, concertos and vocal pieces were i>erformed 
zealously and affectionately and received with genera! approval.'* 
''Ranker Hitring was a director in the earlier concerts but gave way 
to Clement 'because of disagreements.'" The works of Beethoven 
reported as having been performed in these concerts, are the Sym- 
phony in n (in the first concert), the overture to "Prometheus" 
in November, the"Eroica" Symphony and "Coriolan" Overture in 
December, and about New Year the Fourth Symphony in B-flat, 
which also on the 15th of November had been played in the Burg- 
theater at a concert for the public charities. Most, if not all of these 
works were directed by their composer. The works ascertained as 
belonging to this year are: (1) The transcription of the Violin Con- 
certo for Pianoforte, made (as dementi's letter to Collard says) 
at dementi's request; (2) the overture to "Coriolan"; (3) the 
Mass in C;' (4) the so<alled "Leooore" Overture, No. I, published 

'On J'lnt* 8, 1^08, Beethoven offt-rcd the Mass io C to Breilkopf iiui Iliirtfl, aloni^ 
with till- tifili iiiii] sixth syinphonips and the sonata for pianoforte anrl i:i!,i;u i H i, i )p. 
69, for 90O tiorins. He wrote: "i do not like to say anything about my ma^s or myself, 
but I believe I have treated the text as it has seldom been treated." The answer of 
Breitkopf and Hlirtel is not of record, but to the offer which it contained, Be«thovea 
replied on July 16 with a letter in which he offered the mass, two symphonies, the sonat* 
for 'cello and two other pianoforte aonataa (or in place of these, "probably" another 
qrayihony) for 700 floriat. Then he sayi: **You aee that I give more and take less — 
that !■ the Unit} gon miui lal» Am nuut. or I dMMoC fte jok tkt tUur tnerJe*— for I 
mm eomldctfiiff honor and not proflt merely. ThcM If no deaiMd for ohordi Biiiric' 
you lay, and you are right, if the music comes from mere thorou^h-bas.v>sts, but if you 
will only have the mast performed once you will see if there will not be music-lovers who 

will v.';iiit it. . . . I will guarantee its success in nny rvi-n(-" In 11 l.tiird Ii-tti-r. willi'iut 

date, which throws light on the well-nigh insuperable difficulties experienced by a famous 
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MB Op. 188; (5) the Symphony in C mmor; (6) the Arietta, 

questa tomba." The original publications of the year were few, 
viz., n) "LT\^ Sonata" for Pianoforte, Op. 57, dedicated to Count 
Brunswick, advertised in the "Wiener Zeitung" of February 18, 
by the Kunat- und Induatrie^omptoir; (2) Thirty-two Variations 
in C minor, advertised by the same firm on April 29; (3) Concerto 
concertant for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, Op. 56, dedi- 
cated to Prince Lobkowitz, advertised in the "Wien^ Zeitung" 
on July 1. 

The following advertisements are evideiioe of the great and X, 
uuveaaing popularity of Beethoven's name: On March 21, Traeg 

announces It Eoossaises and 12 Waltzes for two violins and bass 
(2 flutes, 2 horns ad lib.); also for pianoforte; other works are 
being arranged; on April 20, the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir 
announces an arrangement of the "Eroiea" Symphony for piano- 
forte, violin, viola and violoncello; on May 27 (Artaria), a Sonata 
for Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. Ht, transcribed from Op. 8; 
on June 13 (Traeg), the Symphony in I) major arranged hy Rios 
as a Quintet with double-bass, flute, ^ horns ad lib.; on September 1:^ 
(the Chemical Printing Works), a Polonaise^ Op. S, for two violins 
and for vklin and guitar. 

coujposer a century or so a.f-a in securing the publication of a lar|re ecclesiastical work, 
Beethoven says: "To the repeated proposal made by you through Wagener, I n ply that 
I am ready to relirre you of errrythiiig cnncerning the mass — ■/ make you a "present of ii, 

{lou need not pay eren the cost of copying, firmly convinced that if you once have it pcr- 
ormed in your wiater concerts at Leipsic you will surely provide it witb a Gcrmaa tcit 
and publish it. . . . The reason for having wished to oind you to publish this mass 
u «• the firrt place and rhieftn ^MOWM U is dear to my htart and in spite of the coldness of 
our age to such work^." A Uter letter (of date April 180S) to Breitkopf and Hirtel 
that the gift of the mass was not accepted. Beethoven changed its dedication 
■evetal times. On October 5, 1810. he wrote to Breitkopf and nkrtel that it waa 
detfieatedtoZoMsknll; on October 9^ 1611, he ^Twiiotioo that ftchaagnia the dodiontkMi 
vontd bate to be nuide beeeiiae **tlie voneii ii now married aad the naoie murt be 
changed; let the matter tett, therefore, mite to me when you will puMish it and then the 
worire Mint will doubUeM be found.** Bventnelljr the "eeint proved to be Frinee 
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The Year 1808— Beethoven's Brother Johann— Plans for New 

Operas— The "Pastoral Symphony" and *'Choral Fan- 
tasia" — A Call to Cassel — Appieoation in ^Vienna. 




HE history of the year 1808 must be preceded by the follow- 
ing letter to Gleichenstein: 



Dear good Gleidienstein: 

Please be so kind as to give this to the copyist to-morrow — it con- 
cerns the symphony as you see — ^in case he is not through with the quartet 
to-morrow, take it away and dtMver it at the Induatrieoomptolr. . . . ^ Yoa 
may say to my brother that I h nil rortainly not write to him ag^. I 
know the cause, it is this, because he has lent me money and spent aome 
on my acoount ne is abeady coneenied, I know my brothers, sinoe I euH 
not yet pay it back to him, and the other probably who is filloH ^vith the 
spirit of revenge against me and him too — ^it were best if I were to col- 
lect the whole 1500 florins (from the Industriecomptoir) and pay him 
with it, then the matter will be at an end — hi avrn f nrcfend tiiat X ahonM 
be obliged to receive benefactions from my brothers.' 

Beethoven. 

Of all the known letters of Beethoven, perhaps no one is so 
much to be regretted as this, written near the end of 1807, just 
whoi the contracts with the Kunst- and Industrie-Comptoir, and 
Simrock — he had leo^ved nothing as yet on the Clement! contract 
— made his pecuniary resonrceg abundant, doubtless increased by 
a handsome honorarium out of the receipts of the Liebhaber Con- 
certs. True, tlie letter was intended for Gleichenstein's eye alone; 
still it is sad to know that even in a moment of spleen or anger 
and in Ihe privacy of intimate f liendahip, the great master could 

*ThU letter was doubtleu foUowed by a billet In (ilcichc-iutem reading »3 foiiows; 
"I think — you would better have them pay you 60 florins more than the 1500 or, if you 
think that it would be conaiitent with my honesty — the aum of 1600 — I leave Hum wholly 
to you. however, only honeaty and justice must oe the polestar which is to guide yos. 
Tlie tniiMction to vUch tlie letter and note relet most have been the sale of the oom- 
poehioin, tlie Blilieh jfsbts fer iriddk Iwd been sold to Clementi. The quartet was 
probably one of the Raaoumowsky Mk And the symphony that in B-flat, since the fifth 
and sixth were not published by the ineoaeae Boieau but by Bieitkopf and HirteL 

imj 
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SO far forget his own dignity, and write thus sbiuively of his 
brother Johaim, whooe daim was jiiat and whose future career 
was dependent upon its payment at this time. 

The case, in few words, was this: — Eleonore Ordley, sole heir 
of her sister, Theresia Tiller, w as, in the autumn of 1807, seeking a 
purcixaser for the house and "regii»tered apothecary shop" which, 
untfl 1878, still existed directly between the niarlKt«plaoe and the 
bridge at linz on the Danube, and was willing to dispose of Uicm 
on such terms of pajTuent, as to render it possible even for Johann 
van Beethoven with his sU^nfler means to become their owner. 
"I know my broUiers," writes Beethoven. His brothers also knew 
Ihim; and Johann had evcty feason tofear that if he did not secure 
his debt now when his brodier's means were abundant, he might at 
^he crisis of his negotiation find himself penniless. His demand 
was too just to be resisted and GN-iehenstrln evidently drew the 
money from the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir and paid it; for on 
the 13th of March, 1808, the contract of sale was signed at Vienna. 
By the terms of the oontiact which fixed the price at S5,000 lloiins, 
the vendee agreed to assume incumbrances on the property 
amounting to 12,600 florins, pay 10,400 florins in cash and 5% 
interest on 2, (MM) florins to the vendor during her life, and to be in 
Linz and take posj^eiision of the property on or before March 20, 
i.e., within a week after the signing of the contract. 

The expenses incurred in the negotiations, in his journey to 
T.in7. and in taking possession, left the indi^rent purchaser barely 
funds sufficient to make his lirst payment and ratify the contractj^ 
in fact, he had only 300 florins left. The profits of his shop and the 
rents ol his house were so smaU» that Johann was almost nt his' 
wit's end how to meet his next engagements. He sold the irogi 
gratings of the windows — ^but they produced too little to carry him 
thron^rh. It was n comical piece of good luck for him that the jars 
and pots upon his shelves were of pure, solid English tin — a metal 
whidi Napoleon's non-intercourse decrees fulminated against 
Ellwand had just then raised enormously ia prices . The cunning 
apothecai^ sold his tin, furnished his shop with earthenware, and 
met his payments with the profits of the transaction. But it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good; the reverses of the 
Austrian arms in April, 1809, opened the road for the French 
amiMS to lins, and gave Apotlncary Beethoven an opportunity 
to make huge contracts for the supply of medicines to the 
enemy's coramissariat, which not only relieved him in his present 
necessities but laid the foundation for his subsequent moderate 
fortune. 
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This concise record of facts effectually disqiXMes of the current 
emm, which are, fint: that about 1808-8 Beethoven estabtifhed 

his brother in Linz as aix'tlu cary, advancing to him the necessary 
capital: second: that, through his personal influence, he obtained 
for Johann profitable contracts with the Austrian Commissariat 
for medicines — which contracts were tiie basis of iiis subsequent 
prosperity; third: that oonaequently, m obtaining monies from hia 
brother, Beethoven was only sharing in the profits OH capital 
furjiihlu J by himself; and, fourth: that hence, Johannes urgent 
request for payment in 1807 was an exhibition of vile selfishness 
and base ingratitude! All this is the exact reverse of the truth. 

No other performances of Beethoven's works at the laebhaber 
Comoerts* than those before enumerated, are reported; perhaps 
none were given, for reasons indicated in a letter from Stephan 
von Breuning to Wegeler, written in March, 1808: "Beethoven 
came near losing a finger by a Panaritium [felon], but he is 
again in good health* He escaped a great misfortune, which, 
added to his deafness, would have oompletdy ruined his good 
hmnor» whidh, as it is, is of rare occurrence." 

The series of concerts closed with the famous one of March 
27th, at which in honor of Haydn, whose 76th birthday fell on tiie 
81st, his "Creation" with Carpani's Italian text was given. It is 
pleasant to know that Beethoven was one of those who^ "iriHh 
members of the high nobility/* stood at the door of the hall of the 
university to receive the venerable guest on his arrival there in 
Prince Esterhazy's coach, and who Jirrompanied him as "sitting 
in an armchair he was carried, lifted high, and on his entrance into 
the hall was received with the sound of trumpets and drums by the 
numerous gathering and greeted with josrous slkouts of 'Long 
live Haydn!'" 

Soni*' pains liave been taken in other chapters to show that 
the want of taste and appreciation so often alleged for the works 
ct Beethoven at Vienna is a mistake. On the contrary, generally 
in the concerts of those years, whenever an orchestra equal to the 
task was engaged, few as his published orchestral compositions 
then were, they are as often to be found on the programmes as 
those of Mozart or even Haydn; none were more likely to fill the 
house. Thus, immediately after the cl(^ of the Liebhaber 
Concerts, Sebastian Meiev^s annual benefit in the Theater-aa-der- 
Wien opened with the "Sinftmia Eroica." This was on Monday 
evening, April 11. Two days after flSth) the Charity Institute's 
Concert in the Burg Theatre olfered a programme of six numbers; 
No. 1 was Beethoven's Fourth Symphony in B-flat; No. 5, one of 
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his Pianoforte Concertos, played by Friedrich Stein; and No. 6, 
the "Coriolan" Overture — ^all directed by tlie composer; and, at a 
benefit concert in May, in the Augartensaal, occurred the first 
known public perfonnanoe of the IViple Concerto^ Op, 56. 

The once famous muncal wonderndilld, Wilhelm Rust, of 
Dessau, at the time a young man of some tw^^nty hvo years, bad 
come to Vienna in 1807, and was now supporting him-ilf liy giving 
"children mstructiouii in reading and elementary natural science.'* 
In a letter to his **best sister, Jettei" dated Baking (a village 
near Vienna), July 9, 1806, he mote oif Beethoven. 

You wont much to hear .suiuething about Beethoven; unfortunately 
I must say first of all that it h;is not htyen possible for me to pet inti- 
mately acquainted with him. What else I know I will tell you now: 
He is as original and singular as a man as are his compodtions. On the 
other hand he is ai r- very childlike ami ( ortuinly very sincere. He is a 
great lover of truth aud in this gocj> too far very often; for he never 
flatten and therefore makes many enemies. A ^»od fellow played for 
him. and when he* was finished Beethoven said to him: "You will have to 
play a long time before you will realize that you can do nothing." I do 
not know whether you heard that I also played for hhn. He praised my 
playing, particularly in the Brv h fnfrtir, and said: "You play that well,** 
which is much for him. Still he could not oiuit calling my atteutioa to 
two mistakes. In a Scherzo I had not played the notes crisply enough 
and at another time I had struck one note twice instead of binding it. 
He must be imable to endure the French; for once when Prince 
Uchnowsky had some French guests, he asked Beethoven, who waa also 
with him, to play for them as they had requested; but he refused and 
said he would not play for Frenchmen. In consequence he and Lich< 
nowsky had a falling out.' 

Once I met him at a restaurant where he sat with a few acquain- 
tances*.^. He berated Vienna soundly and the decay of its music. In 
this he is cert^nly right, and iwas glad to hear his judgment, which con- 
firmed mine. Last winter I frequently attended the Liebhaber Concerts, 
the first of which under Beethoven'.s direction were very beautiful; but 
alter lie retired they became so poor that there was not one in which 
mmething was not bungled. ... 

It is very possible that Beethoven will leave Vienna; at any rnte he 
has frequently spoken of doing so and suid: "They arc forcing nic to it." 
He also asked me once how the orchestras were in the North. You 
wanted to know if any new sonatas by him have bf'en y>nb!ished. His 
last works were symphonies and he is now writing au opi ra, which Ls the 
feason why I cannot go to him any more. Last year he composed a 
piece which I have not heard and an overture "Coriolan" which is ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. Perhaps you have had an opportunity to hear 
it in BerUn. The theme and^ variations in C minor which you refer to 
I also have; it is very beautiful, etc. 

'Alois Fuchs related that when Beethoven heard from Krumpholi of Napoleon*! 
victory at Jcaa be cxdaimed: "Pity that I do not underatand the art of war aa well M I 
do tlw art of nunc: I woold coaquar Ua yetr* 
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In December Rust, writing to his brother Carl, was obliged to 
correct what he had said about Beethoven's new opera; '*A11 new 
products which have appeared here are more or less mediocre 
except those of Beethoven. I think I have written you that he 
has not yet begun his new op>era. I have not yet heard his first^ 
opera; it has not been performed since I have been here." These | 
last sentences of Hust remind us of the once current notion that ; 
disgust uid disappointmeiit at the (aaaumed) faflare of ''FIMio" 
prevented Beethoven from ever undortaktng the composition of 
another opera. The error was long since exploded, and, indeed, 
amply refuted by his proposition to the "princely theatre rabble" \ 
for a permanent engagement. It is now universally known how^ 
earnestly Beethoven all his life long sought a satisfactory text 
for an opera or an oratorio; his friends alwasrs knew it; aiid his 
essays m vocal composition had, in spite of the critics, so favor- 
ably impre5;s^HI thorn and the dramatic writers of the day» that 
all were eager to serve him. 

Thus Schindler writes to Gleichenstein from Gratz, on March 
19, 1807: **Speak at once to our iiiead Beethoven and particu- 
larly with the worthy Bieuning, and learn if Beethoven has a mind 
to set a comic opera to music. I have read it, and found it varied 
in situation, beautiful in diction." Nothing came of this. 

A somewhat more promising offer came from another quarter, 
but also without resulL The cddbrated Orientalist, Hamm^- 
Puigstall, had just returned from the East to Vienna. Although 
hut thirty-three years of age, he was already famous, and his 
translations and other writings were the talk of the day. An 
autograph note by Beethoven without iaddress or date, preserved 
in the Pettw Collection, was evidently written to himt 

Almost put to shame by your courte^ and kindness in communi- 
eatittg ycm mSL unknown literuy trMsures in manuscript, I thank you 

heartily while returning the opera texts; overwhelmed ni my artistic 
calUng it is^imposable for me just now to ^ into details about^the Indian 
opera par(kabily» ss soon ss time permits I shall visit you m order to 
discuss this subject ss well as the oratorio^ **The Ddug^*' with you. 

No oratorio on the subject of the ddugc appears m the cata- 
kigue of Hammer-Purg8tall*s woiks.* 

•NcverthrlcM a letUT, of whit'h a copy was pUccd in the hnndii of Thayer at a later 
(iftti , indioati's that an oratorio "Die SUiidfluth" was written by Hammer- Purgstall, 
and alto that the correspondence between Beethoven and the Orientalist took place in 
1800. It ia dated "Aah Wedneadav," the year not beinc mentioned, but refers to the 
defMitim of tbe Ftaiaa AjnbtaMdor mm! the foci that B. ScbidL had acaiiaintMl the 
mitar «ith BMtboraa'a d«ite to fa*v« aa iadiaa duocm of a mKsww dianctar (or 
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The new directors of the theatres began their operatic per- 
formaaces at the Karuthnerthor January 1 and and at the Burg 
Jannaiy 4, 1807, with Gluck's "fpliigeiua in Tanris/' It was new 
to Collin and awakened in his mind new ideas of the ancient 
tragedy, whicli lit' determined to embody in a text for a musical 
drama in oratorio form. According,' to his biographer, Laban> he 
projected one on the liberation of Jerusalem, to offer to Beethoven 
fw letting; but H was never finished. Another essay in the 
field of musical drama was a "Madteth,** after Shakespeare, also 
left unfinished in the middle of the second act, "because it threat- 
ened to become too gloomy." He carried to completion a grand 
opera libretto, "Bradamante," for which he had an unusual pre- 
dileetion. It also was offefed to Beethoven, but "seemed too 
venturesome*' to him in respect of its use of the supernatural; there 
were probably other reasons why it did not appeal to him. "And 
so it happened thrat althorigh at a later period Beethoven wanted to 
undertake its composition, Colim gave the book to Reichardt, who 
set it to music during his sojourn in Vienna in 1808.'* 

A writer in <^ta*s *'Mo^nblatt*' remarks: "Hie clever 
Beethoven has a notion to compose Goethe's 'Faust' as soon as he 
has- found somebody who v/iU adapt it for the stage for him." 
Nottebohm ("Zweite Beethoveniana, " p. 2^5 et seq.) says that the 
&rni act of Coliiu s "Macbeth" was printed in 1809 and must have 
been written in 1806 at the latest. He also prints a sketch showing 
that Beethoven had begun its composition. The "Macbeth" 
project therefore preceded the negotiations about "Bradamante." 
Collin's opera begins, like Shakespeare's, with the witches' scene, 
and the sketch referred to is preceded by the directions: "Over- 
ture Macbeth falls immediately into the chorus of witches."^ 

The consequence of Beethoven's fastidiousness and indecisioii ) 
was that on removing again to Heiligenstadt for the summer, he ' 
had no text for a vocal composition and devoted his time and; 
energies to an instrumental composition^ — ^the "Sinfonia Pastorale." 

Those who think programme music for the orchestra is a 
reeent invention, and they who suppose the "Pastoral" Oymphony 
to be an ordinal attempt to portray nature in music, are alike mis- 
taken. It was never so much the ambition of Beethoven to in- 
vent new forms of musical works, as to surpass his contempo- 
raries in the use of those already existing. There were few great 

■Rdckel Id his letter to Thayer s*y»: "That BeetiioveD did Dot abaadoa the idea 
of compo«ing another opera waa SDown by the impatience with which he could acarcely 
wait for hia friend CoUin to make an opera book for him of Shakespeare's 'Maebcth.* 
At Beethoven's request, I read the first act and found that it followed the great ori^hMl 
doMly: unlmtuiutely CoUin'a de«tli {weTented the oompletiiim of the work." 
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battles in those stormy years, that were not fought over again by 
ordiestras, miHtary bands, organs and pjanofMies; and pages 
mi^t be filled with a catalogue of pvogiammo muaic^ long since 
dead, buried and forgotten. 

A remark of Ries, confirmed by other testimony, as well as by 
the form and substance of many of his master's works, if already 
quoted, will bear repetition: **Beethoven in composing his pieces 
(rften thought of a particular thmg* although he frequently kughed 
at musical paintings and scolded particularly about trivialities of 
this sort. ITaydn's Treation' and 'The Seasons* were frequently 
ridiculed, though Beethoven never failed to recognize Haydn's 
high deserts," etc. But Beethoven himself did not disdain occa- 
sionally to introduce imitations into his works. The differenc e 
lM»frwiN»t| |i|tii ftnH others in this ref M«l thi s: tl^yy Mudertook 
in OTvft TmiiAHfcl inriitAtkyps of things essentisHv ^^jimii«H^i-.-f a 
never. 

On a bright, sunny day in April, 1823» Beethoven took. 
Sclilndtar icat a long ramble through the scenes in whidi he had 
composed his Fifth and Sixth symphonies. Schindler writes: 

After we had looked at' the bath-Jiouse and its adjacent garden at 

ITeiliV<'nstudt and he had given expres-sion to many agreeable recollections 
touching his creations, we continued our walk towards the Kahlenberg 
in the direction past Grinsbg [?]. Passing through the ptouaBt 
ni'-adow \ ;illf'v Vi. twtni TTiMlifTeiistatll and the latter village,' which is 
traversied by a gently murmuring brook which hurries down from a 
near-by mountun and is bordered with high elms, Beethoven repeatedly 

stopped and let his g!:irnT-, roiirn, full i>f Ii;ij)|)iniv-.^., nvt-r [)if ^^lorioUS 

landscape. Then seating himself pn the turf and leaning against an elm* 
Beethoven asked me if there were any yellowhammen to be heard in the 
trees around us. But all whs .still. He then said: "Here I composed the 
'Scene by the Brook' and theyeliowhammers up thercj the quails, night- 
ingal«i and cackoos round about, composed with me.** To my question 
why he had not also put the yeMowhammeis into the scene, he drew oat 
his sketchbook and wrote: 




**That*8 the composer up there," he remarked, 'liasn't she a more im- 
portant rdle to play than the othos? They are meant only for a joke." 

'Schinfller hrrc i.s misUlken. Tli ■ "walk toward llic Kalilonberg" look them 
northerly into the valley between Heiiigenstadt and Nuvidorf, where an excessively 
l>ii^t of the compoacr now marki the "Scene by the Hrook." Aftir thirty 
vi arn I if liti'-ence from Vienna, Sehindler's memory had lost the exact topuL:ru[ihiy of 
thi Hc srrnr^: and a friend to whom ho wrote for information upon it mistook ttie (-rin 
eing brook and vallejr for the true one*. This explaaation of his error waa jnade bv 
Schindler to the pMMt writer veiy aoim afler thfl Udid edition of hfa (SdlBdbr'i^ 
appeared. 
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AtiH really the entrance of this figure in G major trives the tone-picture 
a new charm. Speaking now of the whole work and its p>arta. Beethoven 
nid thftt the melody of this variation from the species of the yellow- 
hammen was pretty plainly imitated in the scale written down in 
Andante rhythm and the same pitch.' As a reason for not having 
mentioned this feUow-composer he Mid that had he printed the name it 
would only have served to increase the number of ill-natured interpre- 
tations of the movement which has made the introduction of the work 
difficult not only in Vienna but abo in other places. Not infrequenUy 
the symphonyThecause of its second movement, had bncn declared to be 
child's play, in some places it shared the fate of the ' Eruica." 

Equally interesting, valuable and grateful is Scliindler's ac- 
count of the origin of Beethoven's "Merrymaking of the Country- 
folk" in this symphon^\ Somewhat curtailed it is this: 

There arf fnr-tn to tell us of !iow pnrtifiilar was tlir infrrpst which 
Beethoven took iu Austrian daaee-musie. Until his arrival in Vienna 
(1792) , according to his own statement, he h a d not become acquainted with 
any folkmusic e-Trept that of the mountains, with its strange and peculiar 
rhythms. How nuich attention he afterwards bestowed on dance-music 
is proved by the catalogue of his works. He even made essays in Aus- 
trian dance-music, but the players refused to grant Austrian citizen- 
ship to these efforts. The last effort dates from 1819 and, strangely 
enough, falls in the tniddle of his work on the "Missa Solemnis." In the 
tavern "To the Three Ruvens" in the vordern firiihl near MtJdling there 
had played a baud of seven men. This batid was one of the first that 
gave the young musician from the Rhine an opportunity to hear the 
national tunes of his new home in an unadult'-ritpd form T?«M>thoven 
made the acquaintance of the masicians and c(>in{>osed several sets of 
iJindl^ and other dances for them. In the year mentioned (1819), he 
had again complied with thf wishes of the band. I was present when 
the new opus was hand^ to the leader of the company. The master in 
fai^ ^ood humor remarked that he had so arranged the dances that one 
musician after the other might put down his instrumenl at intervals and 
take a rest, or even a nap. After the leader had gone away full of joy 
because of the present of the famous composer, Beethoven a.sked me if I 
had not obHe^^'ed ho^- village musidans often played in their sleep, 
occasionally letting their instruments fall and remaining entirely quiet» 
then awaking with a start, throwing in a few viooroos blows or strokes 
at avcnture, but generally in the right key, and then falling aslfop apain; 
he had tried to copy these poor people in his "Pastoral" .symphony. 
Now, reader, take up the score and see the arfaagement on pages 109, 
107, 108 and inp Note ihr- stfrefityped accompaniment figure of the 
two violins on page 105 and the following; note the sleep-drunken second 

'"But th« note of the yellowhsmiiwr, both in England and in Atutria, if not «n 
aTf»§fio—cmnno\ in any way be twisted into one, or repreaented by one. It is a quick 

surcrssion of thr :f;iaie note, rntiing with a longer on*-, sometime* rising iiVinve (he prr 
ceding note, but morp fr<>qiiently falling. In fact, Sciiindler bimseif teiia us tiiat it was 
the origin of the nuKlity tin me which open«d theC Misor 8y»phBS|yf * ■ Ow Wi fc **BmIf 
hoveo aad Hi* Nine bympbooiea," p. til. 
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bassoon > with his repetition of a few tones, while contra-baws, violon- 
cello and viola keep qiuet; on page 108 we see the viola wake up and ap- 
parently awaken the violoncello — and the second horn alao sounds three 
notes, but at once sinks into silence again. At length contra-bn.ss and 
the two bassoons gather themselves together for a new effort and the 
cbrinet has time to take a rest. Moreover, the Allegro in 2-4 time oa 

5 age 110 is based in form and character on the old-time Austrian dances, 
here were dances in which 3-4 time gave way suddenly to 2-4. As 
Isle as the third decade of the nineteenth century I myself saw such' 
danoes executed in forest villages onlv a few houn disbmt from thft 
metropolis — Laab, Kaltcnleutgcbcn and Gaden. 

The subject of Beethoven's imitations, even in play, are there- 
fore musical, not incongruous; and in ku **Fortnttt musical de la 
Natiu«*' are so suggestive as to aid and tntcustfy the "eqwessibii of 

feelings,*' which was his professed aim. 

Beethoven wrote to Count Oppersdoiff on Noyember 1: 

You will view me in a false li^ht. hilt necessity eompelled me to 
sdl the symphony which was written fur yuu and alao another to some- 
One dbe--4nit be assured that you shall sotm receive the one intended for 
you soon. ... I live right under Prince Lichnowsky, in case you ever 
make me a visit in Vienna, at Countess ErdOdy's. My circumstances 
are improving — unihotU the hdp of pertoM who wish io treat their friendg 
uith a threshing. I have also been called to be Chapelmaster to thie IQog 
of Westphalia, and it is easily possible that I shall accept the call. 

Such an apology for not having dedicated the promised Sym- 
phony to Oppersdortf, and the promise soon to supply its place 
with another, are ample testimony that the rdations between the 

comi)oser and that nobleman were of a character wdl worth the 

trouble of investigation by any one w^o hns the opportrinity to 
make it. Whatever information can be obtained upon this matter 
will be new.' 

'Carl HoU related a stoiy to Jalm, which be may vttf woD Jiavs liMid liom 
Beethoven hinuelf. Jahn's memortuidum of it i> in the folkniiaf wotdst **Sehflllo of 
the FSstocsle. la Hwlisemt'sdt a dmnkMi bsMOQBWt thiowa eat ol the tavcf^ «k» 

tbea tilom tlw ban notea." 

•Some of the infi rmmtion for w hich Thu', L?r hoped waa aupplied by bis translat or. 
Dr. Deiters, and ha^ U t a Drinted as a f lut n<>te in the preceding chapter. S<Kn< thnig 
more appears from «<'Vfr«l documcnta wlii h hi vo come to li^bt since Mr I finy>r wn t ». 
but. it must be couf^sed, it seems more bewiliieriDg tbsn iltumlnative. Odc of these 
ia a letter which was published in the "Signnle" of Loipsic in September, 18B0, It is 
without date, but an allusion to the felon with which Beethoven was affiictod fixe* 
the ti mc of its writing about March. 1808. The ugnificant part of the letter is as foUowst 
"To-day I have little time to write more to you. I only waat to iaform you that yovrtym- 
^umjf has long been ready and I will send it to you by tk« next post — foa naj n-tnia 50 
florins, for tlie eopyia& wiiidi I wQl have doae for you. wfll cost that sant at least— «a 
caae yoo do aot waat tbe sy mphony, howsvsr, bt me know Um fact More the next post 
-4BCSsejo«aieecntit. rejoice meessawis>|i>sriMswitlithelOOfcwasstiUdtteme— 
The Uet pieee ia tlie symphony is irith • tteaboDes aad JfasKno— aot with S kettle- 
drums, but will make more noise tliaa 6 kettledrums and. indeed, better noise — I am 
still under treatment for my poor innoernt finger and beosuae of it have not been able to 
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The allusion in the above letter to lyichnowsky's lodging^ 
renders it certain that the Prince had made no recent change. I 
Now Carl Czemy writes to Ferdinand Luib (May 28, 1852): { 
"About 16M, he (Beethoven) already lived on the MtJlkerbaatei . 

in the vicinity of Prince Lichnowsky, who lived in the house (now[ 
demolish^fl) over the Schottenthor. In the years 1806-7-8-9, he i 
certainly lived on the Malkerbastei with Pasqualati, and, as I 1 
believe, for a time hard by. It is thus ascertained, that, on 1 
TCtmmliig from H^igenstadt at the dose of the summer, 1806, 1 
Beethoven left the rooms which he had now occupied for four years, / 
for others in the "house (now demolished) over the Schottenthor./ 
In hid words: "peteons who wish to treat their friends with a 

go out for A fortnight — fftrewell — let me bear Mmething from yoa MMa, dear Conot— it 
(foea 01 with me." The dix-ument which Dr. RiemAnn •avs obviously" accompanied 
this letter (though we i-iinnot »ce why) tlllM tm follows: * Receipt for 500 florios from 
Coimt Olipandorff for a Si^oni» wUdi I kftw vrittcn for bim.'' Thia ia dated ''1807 
OB the araot February." Tliete li Molber ttedpt for 150 florin dated Mu«h M, IBOB, 
but nothing to ahow what the monejr was |Mld for except a memorandum accompanying 
it which aeemj to be partly in the handwriting of Beethoven, partly in that of Oppeia- 
dorff. and aUtea that iOO floHnjt hii<! Im-< n \r.iu] In .Tune. 1807. for the "5 Sinfoni" 
(the numeral ia vague), bat that tbc symphony bad nut been received. The reference 
to t hf- trotaboMO ID US flosle of the armphmr pmvee that it wm the flfth thit «■■ ia 

questioo. 

On November 1, 1808, Beethoven writes the letter printed above in the body of 
the text. Why Dr. Riemann should have thought it necessary to consider the 6rat 
letter of contemporaneous date with the 6rst receipt is not plain, nor why ho abweld 
snnnise that Beethoven hsd enclosed the receipt in the letter before he received Iho 
■oney which was nut paid at the time. To this Editor it seems as if the confused 
taagle mifhit bo oipleined in port, ot least, ae follows, thoodh the oipiaaatioa leavea 
Beethoven voder s eupieioa whSA canool be dispelled eural wno ■ learned of the 
dealings between him and Count Opperadorff: On the occasion of Beethoven's visit to 
Count Oppersdorff in company with Lichnowsky in the summer or fall of 1806, the Count 
eommissioned the composer to p. riff u symphony fur hiiu: ni-r ifmvi n had begun work 
on the Fifth Symphony, but Iftid it aside ari l duriiif^ the rciiiaiuder of his iitay at 
Griitz Fiiiil 111 the winter of l^OT wrot<- tlir- Symphuny in B-flat which ia r-l.-iiiratcii to 
Count Oppersdorff; for this he received 600 tionas oa February 3. 1807; he did not send 
the Count the score, as was the custom, for exclusive use during a fixed period, but turned 
it over to Lobkowitz for performance, being in urgent need of money; a year later be 
•obetitttted the Fifth for the Fonrth and accepted from Count Oppersdorn 150 florins 
in lAurebaod 800iaJuiiefcw.it without delivering it, this sum being; It nay be presumed. 
* bona* for the larger worfc, the Count apparently having asked for aoiMiBthing employing 
ao unusual appacatni (henoe the "S kettledmoia"); tUa avmphoay waa alMi witUiela 
ia the end, for ratfooe wUeb are not known, and Oppersdorff had to content Unaelf with 
the mere dedication of the Symphony la B-flat originally designed for hira. 

Dr. Riemann's comment on the transactions is thi.t: "The letter of November 1. 
1808, proves conclu.tively tliit Count OpiMTsiiorfT could not have received riili r Ui - 
C minor or the B-flat ^> mpli mv for hin usr for the customary half vcht; for tin- F?-flu! 
Symphony was perfarm<''l liy I^-i'iki i it /. in Mar<-h, 1807; it « hnld \.n ( iMmnti niui hUd 
totbeindustriecomptoirin thcaummer.dcUveredforpubiicatiunatthelatcat in tbc fall ol 
1807 when Beethoven bad to return the 1500 florins to hia brother Johann. The C 
minor Symphony was performed at the concert ia tlio Tbeater-an-der-Wien on Decem- 
ber S«, 1808, offered to Brdtkopf and Hftrte) ao early at Jane. 1808* sold on Septenher 14b 
UMMk and pubiiahed in April. 1800. To all appearaooee. Coont Opperadorff waa com- 
pelled to look npon th» SSO florins as remuneratimi for the mere dedication of the 
Symphony in B-flat which was published by the Industrieoomptotr in March, 1806 (score 
not until 1821 by Simrock). The name of Coont Oppersdorff does not appear again 
in the lifo^iatfliy of BoethM." 
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threshiDg," he doubtless refers to Lichnowsky. Now, it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have taken up his abode in the very 
house m part oocuiued by the FHnoe, imleai at the time th^ had. 
been, ostensibly at least, on amicable terms. It has been seen 
that the old quarrel of 1800 was so far made up, as to admit of the 
loan by the composer to Liclmowiiky of the "Coriolan" overture 
in manuscript. There must have been, therefore, some new and 
very rec^t ouUMPeak between them. But here again, doubtless 
through the good offices of the motherly Prinoess Chiistme^ all 
difficulties between them were soon adjusted. 

The circumstanre that the composer's new apartments were 
in the lodging of Count Peter i^rdody strongly suggests the prob- 
ability that his great intimacy with the Countess dates from the 
time when he became her near neighbor upon his moving into 
the Pasqualati house four years before. 

The close of the letter to OppersdorflP contnms the earliest 
discovered allusion to one of the most singular events in Bwt- 
hoven's life. In the autumn of 1807, Jerome Bonaparte, the 
CoTsiGan lawyer's youngest son, who had spout his boyhood and 
youth mostly at sea, and had not yet completed his ?3d year, 
found himself at Cassel. bearinfr the pompous title of "King of 
Westphalia " What could ha\ e induced this lialf-educated, frivo- 
lous, prodigal and effeminate young satrap and sybarite to sanction 
an invitation to his court of the composer most distinguished since 
Handel for his masculine vigor and manly independence in his art, 
is one of those small mysteries which seem impenetrable. The 
precise time when, and by what n^ency this call was communicated 
to Beethoven are alike unknown; we only know that before the 
first of November, 1808, "Beethoven reodved the same through 
the BSgh Ghamberiain of the Ejng of Westphalia, Count Truchses*- 
Waldburg, that it was to the office of first Chapelmaster"; 
and that it led to events, which will be notieed hereafter. The 
lists of "Arrivals in Vienna" during this season contain the names 
of several old and new friends of Beethoven, the dates of whose 
anivil avail in some instjtnces to eooect cwtain euirait toon. 
The following seem worth copying; 

June I, Joseph Linke, musician, from BresUu; June 23, Count von 
Brunswick, comes from Pressburg; July 2, Dominik Dragonetti. mundan, 
from Venice [London], comes from Tneste; July 10, Alexander Macco, 
painter of Amn>ach, comes from Mimich; July 11, Count Rasoumowsky, 
comes from Carbbad; Aimist 27, Herr^ Ferdinand Ries, musical com- 
poser of Bonn; Nov. Joh. Aied. Beichaidt, Chapelmaster of Hesse- 
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In the carefully considered "tjbersirht. des gegenwfirtigen 
Zustandes der Tonkunst in Wien" of the "Vaterllindische Blatter" 
lor May 27 and SI, 1808, it is noted that the violinists Anton 
Wmutdcy and Herr Volta are the Mrvioe of Prince Lobko- 
wit«; Herr Schleainger in that of the Graf ErdOdy; Herr Schmid- 
gen of Count Armad^; Breimann of Esterfiazy"; and the like of 
various performers on other instruments. But no such note 
follows the name of Schuppanzigh, "who is particularly dis- 
tiBguiflhed among quartet players and probably stands alone as 
a performer of Beethoven's comp<Mitions." Nor do the names 
of Weiss and Linke appear in the article. This of itself is per- 
haps enough to evpose the mistake as to the time when the famous 
Rasoumowsky Quartet was founded, and to correct the erro- 
neous oondusions drawn hma it. But the date el Iinke*s arrival 
in Vieima is proof positive. 

Rasoumowsky lived in his new palace on the Donau Canal, 
into which he had wry recently removed from the Wall^eil and 
in which he had put his domestic establishment on a footing of 
great splendor. It suited his taste to have the first string quartet 
^ Europe in his aervUse, His own skSU rendered him amply 
competent to play the second violin, which he usually did; but the 
young Mayseder, or some other of the first vioHnisLs of the erty, 
was ever ready to take his part when required. Three permanent * 
engagements only were, therefore, necessary, and these now, in 
late summer or early autumn, 1806, were made. To Schuppan- 
zigh — then the first d quartet players, but still without any per- 
manent engagement — was ^'wen the appointment for life of 
violino jyrimo, and to him was entrusted the selection of the others. 
He recommend^ Weiss for the viola, whom Rasoumowsky ac- 
cqjted and to whom, for himself and family, he granted a suitable 
lodging in one of the houses connected with the palace. 

Schuppanzigh had been so favorably impressed with the 
talents and skill of Linke as to secure him the place of violon- 
cellist. He was a young man of £5 years — slightly .deformed in 
person-^an orphan from his diildhood. 

As before stated, Fdrster was the Count's instructor in musi- 
cal theory* the accomplidied Bigot was librarian and his taksited 
wife pifini^it. These were the years (1808 1815) when, says Sey- 
fried, "as is known Beethoven was, as it were, cock of the walk in 
the princely establishment; everything that he composed was 
rdiearsed hot from the griddle and p«sf ormed to the nicety of « 
hair, according to his ideas, just as he wanted it and not other- 
wise, with affectionate interest, obedience and devotion such as 
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oould Bptmg only from sudi ardent admirers <rf his lofty geaiaa, a&d 
with a penetratioD into the most secret intentioofl of the com- 
poser and the most perfect compreTiension of his intellectual 
tendencies; so that these quartet players achieved that universal 
celebrity ocmoeniiiig wUch there was but <me voice in the art- 
woild.'* 

The date of Dragon etti's arrival in Vienna, on this, his second 
visit, disposes of an English tradition, that Beethoven wrote the 
famous contrabass passage in the Scherzo of the C minor Symphony 
eaq>ressly for him. The stny ocmtains doubtless so much of truth 
as this: that it was the display of the possibilities of that instni^ 
ment, made hy its greatest master, which induced Beethoven to 
venture the introduction into that symphony of what has so often 
proved a stumbling-block and rock ot offence to contrabassists of 
no common and ordinary skill. ^ 

But a new topic demands our attention. Beethoven in hisl 
later years, in moments of spleen and ill humor, gave utterance) 
both in conversation and in writing to exj)ressions, which have' 
since served as the basis of bitter diatribc^i against the YiennfJ 
pubUc. Czemy— than whom no man could be better inf<»mea 
on the subject of the master's actual poution — ^takes oocadon in 
lus notes for Jabn to renuvk: 

It has repeatedly been said in foreign lands that Beethoven was 
not respected in Vienna and was suppressed. The truth is that already 
as a youth he received all manner or support from our high aristocracy i 
and enjoyed as munh care and rc-fx i ! as e\'cr fell to the lot of a young 
artist. . . . Later, too, when he estranged many by his hypochondria, noth- ^ 
ing was charged against Ms often very striking peculiarities; hence hu 
predilection for Vienna, and it is doubtful if he wimlij r been left so 
undisturbed in any other countiy. It is true that as an artist he had . 
to fight cabals, but the pnUie was innocent in this. He was always mar- 1 
veiled at and respected Jis an exlraordinan I cinL; lul his grf ittu^s 
was suspected even by those who did not miderstaud him. Whether or 
not to be rich tested with him, but he was not made for domestic ordtr. 

Upon the correctness of these statcuienUi, in so far as they 
relate to Beethoven's last yeua, the reader will have ample means 
of judging hereafter; he knows, that Csemy is right, up to the 
present date. Indeed, this month of Novenilu r. io vsliidi the 
letter to Oppersdorff has brought us, affords him < \( t lU iit con- 
hrmation. For, as in the spring so now in autumn, it is Beetho-^ 
yen's popularity that must insure success to the Grand Concert 
for the public charities: it is his name that is known to be more 
attractive to tlip Vienna public than any other, save that of 
the venerable Uaydn; and as Haydn's oratorios are the staple 
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productions at the great charity concerts of vocal music in f lic Burg 
theatre, so the younger master's symphonies, concertos and over- 
tures form the most alluring programmes for the instrumental 
"Academies** in the other tlie«tre»— «t all events, in 1806, this 
was the Opinion of Joseph HartL Beethoven's "prinody rab- 
ble" had, after a year's experience and pecuniary losses, turned 
over the direction of the theatre to Government Councillor, now 
Court Councillor, Joseph Uartl. It was not so much for his love 
of art, as for the great reputation whidi his administrative talents 
had gained him, that Hartl was called to assume the labofS of 
dirertinf^ ^hr. three theatres, then sunk "into the most embarrass- 
ing conditions" — a call which he accepted. For three years he 
administered them wisely, and with all the success possible in the 
troubled state of the pubUe business and finances. 

A supervisor of the public charities, wlio at the same time con- 
trolled the theatres, he was of course able to secure the highest 
talent for benevolent concerts on terms advantageous to all parties 
concerned; and thus it came about, that at the concert for public 
charities in the Theater-an^er-Wien on the evening of Leopold's 
day, Tuesday, November 15th, Beethoven conducted one of his 
s\Tnphoniej?, the "Coriolan" Overture, and a pianoforte concerto— 
perhaps he played the solo of the last; but the want of any detailed 
rqwrt of the concert leaves the point, in doubt. Which of the • 
iqrmphonies and concertos were performed on this occasion is not 
recorded; it is only known that they were not new. In return 
for B( f thoven's noble contribution of his works and persona! ser- 
vices to the charity concerts of April 17 and November 15, 
Hartl gave him tho free use of the Theater-an-der-^linen for an 
Akademie, thus advertised in the "Wiener Zeitung*' of December 17. 

MnstCAL Academy. 

On Thursday, Decemb^ 22, Ludwig van Beethoven will have the 
honor to give a musical academy In the A. I. Pr!v. llieater-an-der- 
Wien. All the pieces are of his composition, entirely new. and not yet 
heard in public. . . . First Part: 1, A Symphony, entitled: "A Recollection 
of Country Life," in F mnjor (No. 5). 2, Aria. 9, $ Hymns with Latin 
text, composed in the church style irith dioms and solos. 4^ Pianoforte 
Concerto played by himself. 

Second PSrt. 1, Grand Symphony in C minor (No. 0). 2, Holy, 
with Latin text composed in the ( hun li stylr with chorus and solos. 
8, Fantasia for Pian<^orte alone. 4, Fantasia for the Pianoforte whkb 
ends with the gradual entnmoe of the entire orchestra and the introdue- 
tMm of choruses a-s a finale. 

Boxes and reservpH scats are to be had in the Xrugeistrasse 
Nob 107^ flist storey. B^giriuiag at half past six o'dock. 
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The importaiioe of tli« works piodutced on this oocuiott, the 
whimsical oeeimences that axe fdated as having taken place, and 
the somewhat conflicting statements of persons present, justify 
an effort to sift the evidence and get at the truth, even at the risk 
ol being tedious. It is unfortunate that the concert of November 
15 was so completely forgotten by aU whose contemporary notices 
or later reminisoenoes are now the only souioes of inlonnation; 
for it Is certain that* either in the reheanals or «t the public per- 
farniance, something happened wliich caused a very serious mis- 
understanding and breach between Beethoven and the orchestra; 
but even this is sufficient to remove some difficulties otherwise in- 
superable. Bies records in the "Notiscn" (p. 84) that a scene is 
said once to have happened in which the orchestra compelled the 
composer to realize his injustice "and in all seriousness insisted 
that he should not conduct. In consequonoe, at the rehearsal, 
Beethoven had to remain in an anteroom, and it was a long time 
before the quarrd was settled." Sudh a qiiarrd did arise at the 
time of the November concert. Jn Spohr's AutolMOgraphy is 
story of Beethoven's first sweeping off the candles at the piano 1 
and then knocking down a choir boy deputed to hold one of themj 
by his too energetic motions at this concert, the two incidents 
setting the audience into a "bacchanalian jubilation" of laughter.V 
It is absdutdy certain, however, that nothhig of the kind occurred / 
at the concert itself, and that the stoty has its only foundation in/ 
Spohr's fancy. 

Compare now these statements by Hies and Spohr with, 
citations from notes of a conversation with Rdckel: *'Beethoven 
had made the ordiestra of the Theater-an*der-Wien so angry with 
him that only the leaders, Seyfried* Clement, etc., would have 
anything to do with him, and it was only after much persuasion 
and upon condition that Beethoven should not be in the rooni 
during the rehearsals, that the rank and £le consented to play. 
During the rdiearsals, in the laige room back of the theatre, 
Beethoven walked up and down in an antnoom» and often RikJcel 
with him. After a movement Scyfried would come to him for • 
criticisms." R5ckel believed the story (i.e., if told of a rehearsal) 
of Beethoven in his zeal having knocked the candles off the 
pianoforte, and he hnnself saw the boys, one on each side, 
holding candles for him. 

But the concert-giver's troubles were not ended even by his 
yielding to the demands of tlie orchestra. A solo singer was to be 
found and vocal pieces to be selected. In a note to Rdckel 
BeethoTen wrote: . . . in the matter of the vocal pieces I think 
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that we ou}:^ht to have one of the women singers who will sing for 
us, sing an aria first — then we will make two numbers out of the 
Mass, but with German text, find out who can do this for us. 
It need not be a nuuterpieoe, ]«ovided it suits the Mass well." 
And again: "Be dever in regard to Wider— say to her only that 
to-day you arebe^Tping her in my name not to sing anywhere else, 
to-morrow I will come in person to kiss the hem of her garment — 
but do not forget Marconi. . . .** 

Milder was to sing the «ila "Ah, perfido! speigittro,'* said 
Bllckel, and accepted the invitation at once. But an unlucky 
quarrel provoked by Brrthoven resultpt! in hr-r refusal. After 
other attempts, Rbckel engaged Priiulein Kilitzky, Schuppanzigh's 
sister-in-law. Being a young and inexperienced singer, her 
liiends wrought her up to sudt a pmnt that when Beethoven led 
her upon the stage and left her, stage fright overcame her and she 
made wretched work of the aria. Beichardt in a letter describes 
the .^ikadsime: 

I accepted the kind offer of Prince Lobkowitz to let me sit in his box 
with hearty thanks. There we endured, in the bitterest cold, too, from 
half past six, to half past ten, and made the experience that it is easy 
to get too much of a good thinr? and still more of a loud. Nevertheless, 
I could no more leave the box before the end than could the exceedingly 
good-natured and delicate Prince^ for the box was in the first balcony 
near the stage, so that the orchestra and Beethoven oon ducting it in the 
middle below us, were near at hand; thus many a failure iu the p^orm- 
anoe vexed our patienee in the higltest degree. . . . Singers and orehea^ 

tra were composed of hrtrron-nnrmis rlrnirnt"?, nnd It had been found 
impossible to get a single full rehearsal for all the pieces to be performed, 
all filled with the greatest diflSculties. 

Such a programme, exclusive of the Choral Fantasia, was 
certainly an ample provbicMi for an evening's entertainmoit of the 
most insatiably musical enthusiast; nor could a grander termina- 
tion of the concert be desired than the Finale of the C minor 
Symphony; but to defer that work until the close was to incur the 
risk of endangering its effect by presenting it to an audience too 
weary for the dose attention needful on first hearing to its fur 
comprehension and ap^edation. This Beethoven fdt, and so, 
says Czeaeny, 

there came to him shortly before the idea of writing a biiUiaat jAoee 

for this concert. He cli'xe a song wlilch he had composed many years 
before,^ planned the vuhuLiuns, Uie chorus, etc., and the poet Kuifner 
was called upon to write the words hi a huny aoootding to Beethoven's 

'Cserny did not know that Beethoven had formed the idea of this woric full eight 
jwn befwBb 8«« aolie« on tlu Fstfev rtatehbook mUt, Chaptar II. 
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hint^. Thus originated the Choral Fantasia, Op. 80. It was fini^ed 
so late that it could scarcely be sufficiently rehearsed. Beethoven 
related this in my presence in order to cacplain why, at the concert, he liad 
had it repeated. "Some of the instruments had co)inte<] wrorif^ in the 
rests, ' he Mud; "if 1 had let thum play a few measures mure the must 
horrible disiwiMiiicf wouId have ramltod. I had to make an mtemq>- 
lion." 

The particulars of this scene, in which Reichardt suffered so, 
are more or less circumstantially related by Ries, Seyfried, Czeray, 
Moscheles and DoleJalek. Their statements when compared are 
not inconsistent and supplement each other, except as to Hies, 
frfioee memoty evidently exaggerated what leally occurred. Sub- 
stantially they are as fdlowB: 

Sevfried (Appendix to '^Beethoven's Studien," p. 15): When the 
nifistrr brought out his orchestral Fantasia with choruses, he arranged 
with me at the somewhat hurried rehearsal, with wet voice-parts as 
usual, that the second variation should be played without the repeat. 
In the eveniri,'. huwcvcr, al)sor1)rd in his creation, he forgot all about the 
instructions which he had given, repeated the first part while the or- 
chesbv accompanied the second, which sounded not utogether edifying. 
A trifle too late, the Concert master, Unralh, noticed the mistake, looked 
in surprise at his lost companions, stopped playing and called out 
drily: Again!" A little displeased, the violmist Anton Wranit&ky asked 
"With repeats?" "Yes,** came the answer, and now . the thing went 
straight as a string. 

The "Allg. Mus. Zeit." reported: The wind-instruments varied the 
thane whirli < tliox cn had previously played on the pianoforte. The 
turn came to the oboes. The clarinets, if I am not mi'itfiken, make a 
mistake in the count and enter at once. A curious mixLure of ton^ 
lesttlts. Beethoven jumps up, tries to silen<» the darinets, but does not) 
succeed until he has cnWrA out quite loudly and rather iU-tempoedly:'^ 

"Stop, stop! That will not do! Again — aRain!" f 
Czerny : In the Pianolorte with diorus h^ called out at the mistake: \ 
"Wrong, badly played, wrong, again!" Several musicians wanted to go) 

away. ^ 

Dolesalek: He jumped up, ran to the dedn and pointed out the 
pJaoe. 

Moscheles: I remember having been present at the performance in 
question, seated in a comer of the gallery, in the Theater-an-der-^^en. 
During the la.st movement of the Fantasia I perceived that, like a 
run-away carriage ^oing down-hill, an overturn was inevitable. Almost 
immediately after it was, that I s<aw Beethoven give the signal for stop- 
ping. His xo'ire was not heard; but he had probably given directioqsL 
where to begin again, and after a moment's respectful silence on the part\ 
of the audience, the orchestra reoonim«ioed and the peiformanoe pro- ) 
ceeded without further mistakes or stoppage. To those who are ac- > 
quainted with the worlc, it may be interesting to know the precise point I 
at whidi the mistake oeeuned. It was in the passage where iot tmnlj 
pages every three bus make up a triple ihythm. 
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Seyfried says furtber: At first he could not understand thnt he had 
in a manner huuiiliated the musiciom. He thought it wan a duty to 
eotveet an error that had been made and that ths audience was entitled 
to bear everything properly played, for its money. But he readily and 
heartily begg^ the pardon of the orchestra for the humiliation to which { 
he had subjected it, and was honest enough to ^>read the stoiy himself 
and assume all feqMutnbUity for his own ahsenoe of mind. y 

The p^icuuiary results of this concert to Beethoven are not 
known. 

One of the two December concerts for the Widows and 
Orphans Fiincl was on the 22d, the same evening as Rcrthnvpn's; 
the other on the next. The vocal work s^lerted was, in compliment 
to the venerable Haydn, his iiituriio di lobia," £rst performed 
in these concerts thirty-three years before. Being too short to 
fill out the evening, it Was preceded, on the 9Std, by an orchestral 
fantasia of Neukomm — on the 23d by a pianoforte concerto of 
Beethoven. Hies says 

that Beethoven asked hini to play his fotirt?! ConrcTfo in C, p:ivitig Mm 
only five days in which to learn it. Thinking the time too short, Btes 
asked permisnon to play the C nnnor Coooerto instead. Beethoven in 
a rage went to younj? Stein, who was wise enough to accept the offer; 
but as he could not prepare the Concerto in time, he begged Beethoven, 
on the day before the concert, as Hies had done, for peransrion to play 
the C minor Concerto. Beethoven had to acquie^ice. Whether the 
fault was the theatre's, the orchestra's, or the player's, says Bies, the 
Ctmoerto made no effect Beethoven was very angry. 

For this concert Beethoven received 100 florins from Est^ 
hazy, who apparently ranked the composer with the leading actors 
of the theatre. Towards the close of 1808, Clementi again ar- 
rived in Vienna and was not a little surprised to learn from Beet- 
hoven that he had not 3wt received from London pajmient for the 
oompoBitions which he had sold to QiemeaU in April, 1807. He 
wrotp on December 98, 1808, to his partner asking that themoDegr» 
i^iOi), due Beethoven, as he had delivered the six compositions 
contracted for, be sent at once. But in September, 1809, the 
aooount had not yet been liquidated, as we shall see. There is 
reason to believe that a large number of compositions of greater 
or less extent was projected and in part sketched during this 
year; but the number knou-n to have been completed, and there- 
fore properly bearing the date 18(^, is small. These compositions 
are: The 'TtotoraT' Symphony, Op. 69; the Sonata for Piano- 
forte and Violoncello, Op. 69; the Trios for Pianoforte, Violin and 
ViolonceUo^ In D and £*iiat. Op. 70; the Fantasia for Pianoforte* 
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Orchestra and Chorus, Op. 80; the Song (with four melodiea) 
"Die Sehnsucht." 

The Sonata for Pianoforte and 'cello was sketched in 1807, 
and practically completed in that year, the only sketches appear- 
ing among those of WB being a couple evidently made while the 
work was bemg writtoi out. The ei^er sketches appear among 
those of the C minor Symphony. It is dedicated to Gleichen- 
stein. On June 8 Beethoven offered it, as has been seen, to Breit- 
kopf and H&rtel, and it was included in the works for which 
Hfirtel signed a contract in person on September 14. On January 
7, 18W, Beethoven wrote to Br^kopl and Ittrtd asking that 
Gleichenstein's title "K. K. Hofconcipist*' be dided from the 
dedication, because it was distasteful to hiin. It was published in 
1809, but with a large number of errors which gave oerasion to three 
letters from the composer to the publishers. (La Mara, \Mu3iker> 
briefe aus fUnf Jahrhundoten,*' 1886; Frimmd, **n. Beethoven 
Jahrbuch"; Kalischer, "Beethoven's Samtliche Briefe," II, 282— 
whore the date is incorrectly given as 1815.) 

The two Trios are dedicated to Countess Erdody, in whose 
house Beethoven lived when they were written. The first sketches 
for them found by Nottebohm belong to the second in E-flat and 
occur amongst the sketches lot tiie Finale of the "Pastoral" 
symphony. The Trios are not mentioned in the first letter, in 
which Beethoven offers tlie Fifth and Sixth Symphonies besides 
otiier works to Breitkopf and Hiirtel. In the second letter, of 
July, Beethoven speaks of two pianoforte sonatas, and In a later 
letter of two trios. This has led to the ocmchision that Beethoven 
first conceived them as solo sonatas and later developed them as 
trios. Beethoven ])Iayed them at Countess Erdbdy's in the Christ- 
mastide of 1808, when Reichardt was present; he wrote an en- 
thusiastic account of them under date December 31. On May 
28, Beethov^ wrote to IfoeitkopI and Httrtel suggesting changes 
in the text and also a.sking that the name of Archduke Rudolph 
be substituted for that of Countess Erdo(|v in the dedication. 
The reason given was that the Archduke had becoiiit fond of the 
works and Beethoven had observed that in such cases lus patron 
felt a gentle regret when the musks was dedicated to somebody 
else. Beethoven, of course, sayn nothing of his quarrel with the 
Countess (of which something will be said in the next chapter). 
Thore was a reconciliation, and Beethoven's solicitude for the 
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feelings of the Archduke seems to have evaporated; at any rate, 
the original dedication remained. 

The Choral Fantasia was obviously finished only a short time 

before its performance and is plainly one of the few compositions 
on which Beethoven worked continuously after once beginning it» 
though the phin of tbe work had oocuned to him long before. 
The early sketdli, to whidi allusion has been made, shows that the 
use of the melody of the song "Gegenliebe" was part of the original 
scheme. A sketchbook of 1808, whose contents were analyzed 
by Nottd>ohm ("Zweite Beethoveniana," p. 495), is devoted 
entirely to the Fantada and the Pianoforte Concerto in B-flat, 
which was not worked out tfll later. The most interesting dis- 
closures of Nottebohm's study are that there is no hint of a piano- 
forte introduction such as' Beethoven improvise<J at the per- 
formance; that Beethoven first thought of begmning with the 
string quartet of tlte orchestra; that work was begun befcMPe a 
teit had been found; and that, as in the case of the Choral Sym- 
phony, of which the Fantasia is so interesting a prototj'pe in 
miniature, Beethoven thought of paving the way for the intro- 
duction of the voices by words calling attention to the new- 
comcf s among the harmomous company {Hdti ihr wohl f). Cseray's 
statement that the text was written by Kufoer is questioned by 
Nottebohm, who points out that the poem is not inrliultd in the 
collected writings of that author, thougli nl! manner of fragments 
and trifles are. Because of the ingenuity and effectiveness with 
which the words were adiq>ted to the music, Nottebohm sus- 
pects IVeitsdike ol having written them in accordance with 
Beethoven''^ snfTj?estions as to form and contents. The intro- 
ductory pianoforte fantasia which was pubUshed to take the 
place of Beethoven s imp ro vitiation at the first performance, 
was composed in 1800. 

« * 

The publications of the year 1808 were: 

1. Trois Quatitors pour deux Violonst Alio d Violoncello, eom- 
'Bo$i9 par Lama van Brnmoaen. (Ewtre 69^. Dedicated to His £»d« 
fenry rniint von Rasoumowsky Advertised the Kunst- und In- 
dustrie-Comptoir in the "Wiener Zeitung" of Jauutiry 9. 

2. Ouverture de Coridan, Tragidie de M. de CoUin, etc, eemfodt 
et dedUe h Moruieurdt ColHn, de^ Op. 6£. Advertised in the same plaoe 
on the same date. 

S. **8dinsuchi," by Goethe, No. 1 of the four melodieB puMislied 
as a siqiplement to the periodical "Frometheas" in ApriL 
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4. Fourth Concerto for Pianoforte and Orehettra. Dedicated to 
Hi-s Hi^ineaa, Archduke Rudolph of Austria, Op. 58. Advertised by 
the Kunst- imd Industrie^Comptoir in the "Wiener Zeitung" on August 10. 

5. (kncerto pour le Pumaforte am aeeompagnement de (frond 
Orchestre, arrangf aapris son 1" Concerto da Vwhn et didii a Madame dit 
Breuning. (Euure 61, Advertised in the same journal on August 10. 

0. "In quMla lomki ownira," the last of 6S settings of the same 
text by various composers, published fagr T. MoUo^ and aimrtiaed in ths 
"Wiener Zeitung" of S^tember S. 
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Chapter VIII 



Jerome Bonaparte's Invitation — ^The Annuity Contract — 
Operatic Projects — Seyfned's "Studies" — The Si^ of 
Vieiiiift--4]M!raa8ed Coil of livlng—Dilatoiy Debton — 
The Year 1800, 

THE offer of an hononble position in CasMi— pemuuMnt. »' 
long as Napoleon's star might remain in the ascendant and 
his satellite retain his nominal kinjf^ship of Westphalia — was , 
one no less gratifying to Beethoven, than surprising and perplexing | 
to hu {rfendt. Knowing botli the strong and the weak points of . 
bis chaiacter, they saw the extreme improbability that, with his / 
increasing deafness, his removal thither could in the end re- f 
dound to his profit, honor, or happiness. On the other hand, they 1 
saw him — at the very moment when he was giving new proofs 
ol those stupendiMis powers whid devste Uv for above aU other 
mstnunentid oomposers — forced to connder the question of 
srrlcing in a small provincial capital that permanent pro\nsion 
for his future necessities which, in the home of his choice at the 
end of sixteen years' residence, he saw no hope of obtaining^ 
What an faiesensable, unpardonable disgnoe to Vienna would be 
the departure of Beethoven under such circumstanoesl It was! 
the first time the question had been presented; but bcinf^ presented 
it was promptly met by a request from persons of "high and the/ 
highest rank that he state the conditions under which" he would 
decline the call to CSassel and remain m Vienna. * 
Here was one of those happy opportunities for confeienoeSt 
notes, letters and despatches innumeralilr, ?ihirh Beethoven all 
hiH life seems to have so eagerly embraced and enjoyed. Several 
of his notes to Gieichenstein on the topic have been preserved, 
but are not worth transcribing, except those containing mstrue- 
tions for the drafting of the conditions of his remaining in Vienna. 
A letter dated January 7, 1800, by Beethoven to Breitkopf and 
Hfirtel, indicates that at the opening of tfie year 1809, Beethoven 
was still iirmly resolved to go to Cassel. In it occurs this passage: 
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f At last I am forced by the intrigues and cabals and contemptible 
actions erf all kinds to leave the only surviving Germaa fatherland on tlie 
invitation of his Royal Majesty of Westphalia, I am going thither as 
chapelmasier with an annual salai^ of 600 ducats in gold — have only 
tOKwy sent my aasuranoe that I wiU come by post ana am only waiting 
my decree before makinp' jirf jiarations for my journey which vr\\\ he fiy 
jray of Leipsic — therefore in order that my journey shiUl be the more 
brifilant for me I beg of you IF not too prejudicial to your interests not to 
make anything known of my works till K;i>trr in the case of tlic sonata 
which is dedicated to Baron Gieichensteiu, please omit the "JhL K. 
Condpist," as it is distasteful to him. In all fNKibability abusive letters 
will again be written from here about my last musical academy to the 
"Musikalische Zeitung"; I do not ask that what is against me be sup- 
pressed; yet somebody ought to be convinced that nobody has more 
personal enemies here than I; this is the more easily to be understood, 
since the state of music here is steadily growing worse — we have chapel- 



read a soore themselves — it is worst of all, of course, auf der Wiedm — 
there I had to give my academy and all kinds of obstacles were put in my 
way. Tiie Widows* Concert, and Herr Salieri is among the first, was 
giluty of the ludeous act of threatening to expel every musician who 

played for me — notwithstanding that several mistakes which I could 
not help were made, the public accepted everjlhing enthusiastically — 
nevertheless, scribblers from here will certainly not fail again to send 
miserable stuff against me to the "Musikalische Zeitung" — tne musicians 
were particularly angry because when a blunder was made through 
eardessness in the simplest, plainest place in the world, I suddc^y 
r<imm:uided silence and loudly called Again — «uch a thing had never 
happened to them before; the pubUc at this showed its enjoyment — ^but 
it IS daily growing worse. The day before my concert, in tlie eaqr little 
opera Milton, at the theatre in the city, the orchestra fell into such 
disorder that chapelmaster and director and orchestra veritably suffered 
shipwreck — ^for the chapdimaster instead of being ahead was behind 



(On the back of the cover) : 
I beg of you to say nothing with certainty about my appointment 
in Westphalia until I write to you tliat I have received my decree.-* 



It seems likely that the suggestion that formal stipulations 
for a contract under which Beethoven would decline the offer 
from Cassd and lenuun in Vienna be drawn up came from Coun- 
tess Erdody. At any rate Beethoven writes to Gleidienstem: 
"Countess Erdody is of the opinion that you ought to outline a 
plan with her according to which you might negotiate in case they 
approach you as she is convinccii they will. If you have time 
thb afternoon, the Cooateas will be glad to aee yon." 

Hie outline of the proposition which was to be submitted 
to certain noble gentlemen was drawn up by Beethoven for 
Gleichenstein as follows: 



masters who know so little about 
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(On the ontsMr: "Outline for n \fns;cal Constitution.") 
First the offer of the King of Westplmlia is to be set forth. B. can- 
not be held down to any obligation on account of this salary since the 
chief objectt viz., the invention of new works would suffer thereby — this 
xemuneratios must be assured to Beethoven until he voluntarily re- 
nounces it — ^the Imperial title also if possible — to altemate with Salieri 
and Eibeler — the promise of active court service as soon as possible— or 
adjunction if it be worth while. Contract with the theatres likewise 
with the title of Member of one of the Committees of Theatrical Direc- 
tion — a fixed day forever for a concert, even if there be a change in the 
directorate in the theatre, in return for which Beethoven binds himself 
to compose a new work every year for one of the cliarity ooncertjj as may 
be thought most useful — or to conduct twO — a place at a money changer's 
or such kind whcrr Beethoven would reoave the Stipulated sakuy — the 
salary niu.-.L be paid also by the heirs. 

On some of these points Beethoven changed his mind and 
wrote agiiin thus: 

It is probably too late to-day — I could not get your writing back 
from £. — until now, inasmuch as A. wanted to add a few itenu, buts, 
and inasniuches — I beg of you to have everj'thing turn on the true and 

E roper practice of my art, thus you will write what is iu my heart an4^ 
ead — the introduction is what I am to get in Westphalia, 600 ducats in 
gold, 150 ducats travelling expenses, for which I have to do nothing' 
except conduct the King's concerts which are short and not numerous-^ 
I am not even bound to conduct any opera that I may write — from all 
which it is clear that I can devote myself wholly to the most important 
purpose of my art to compose works of magrxitude — also an orchestra at 
my disposal. 

N. B. The title of Member of one of the Theatrical Committees is 
drc^ped — It could bring nothing but vexation — in respect of the Im- 
perial duties I think the point must be handled ddicat^y— not less tbaa 
the demand for the title of Imperial Chapelmaster, than a regard to my 
being placed in a position through a court salary to give up the sum whidi 
the gentlemen are now paying me. I tbink that this micht best be 
expressed as a hope or a highest wish sometime to enter the Imperial 
service, when I could at once accept as much less as the sum received 
firom bis Imperial Majesty amounts to. 

(On the top of the last page) : 
N. B. We shall need it to^nonow at 12 o'dodc, because we must 
Iben go to Kinsky. I hope to see you to-^lay. 

Under these instructions the ''Conditions'* were drawn up 
by some person unknown, in manner and form following: 

It must be the st^i^•^ng and aim of every true artist to achieve a 
position in which he can devote himself wholly to the elaboration of 
larger works and not be hindersd by other matters or economical con- 
siderations. A musicn! composer can, therefore, have no livelier desire 
than to be left undisturbediy to the invention of works of magnitude and 
then to iwodttoe them in public. In doing this he must also heep his old 
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age in view and seek to make ample provuMm for himaeU against that 

time. 

The King of Westphalia has offered Beethoven a salary <^ 600 ducats 
in gold for life and 150 diicata travelling expenses, on the single condition 
that he occasionally piuy lor him and conduct his chamber concerts, which 
are to be not numerous and short. 

This offer is certainly entirely in the interest of art and the artist. 

Beethoven, however, has so great a predilection for life in this city, 
80 much sraiitude for the many proofs of good will which he has received 
here, and so much patriotism for his second fathrrland. that he will 
never cease to count himself among Austrian artists and ^'iii never make 
his domicile elsewhere if the opportimitiee mentioned aixvve are measur- 
ably offered him here. 

Persons of hif(h and the highest ranks, havini| a^ked him to state 
under what conditiona he wouM be willing to remain here, he has com- 
plied with the request as follows: 

1. Beethoven should receive from a great personage assurance of 
a salary for life even if a number of persons of rank contribute to the sum. 
This salary undt^r the existing conditions of high cost of living, could not 
be less than 4000 tiorins a year. Beethoven desires that the donors of 
this salary consider themselves oo^uthofs of his new works in the lai^ 
foflms, because they place him in a position to devote himself to their 
production and relieve him of the neeid of attending to other affairs. 

2. Beetlioven ahotdd always have freedom to make aitistie touis, 
borausr> only by such can he make himsftf very weQ known and acquire 
some property. 

S. It would be his greatest desire and most ardeirt: wish sometime 

to enter into the actual Imperial service and by reason of the salary ex- 
pected from such a source to be able to waive in whole or in part the 
compensation set forth above; meanwhile the title merdy of an Imperial 
Chapelmaster would make him very happy; if it could be obtained for 
him his stay here would be still dearer to him. 

Should this deure some day be fulfilled and he receive a salary from 
His Majesty, Beethoven will forgo his claim on as much of the 4000 
florins as the Imperial salary amounts to, and if this is 4000 florins^ then 
he would forgo the entire 4000 florins above specified. 

4. As Beethoven desires to perform his new works in public, he 
desires an assurance from the Court Theatrics! Directors, for themselves 
and their successors, that on Palm Sunday of each year he shall have the 
use of the Theater-an-der-Wen for a concert for hb own benefit. 

In return for this assurance, Beethoven would bind himself to ar- 
range and conduct a charity concert every year or, in case of inability to 
do tills, to contribute a new work for such aooocert* ' 

Tlie oondittoiu proving acceptable* the businefls mm oost- 
duded and Becfthoven reUuned in Vienna by this ^ 

^The agreement between tlua meoMMwl and the letters written on the rabjeet 
(«^parently to Glcichenitflia — though Tha^ was not wUlins to commit himself on thk 
point) make it most probable that he was the author of the docttment. Even the aeoti' 

mental suggestion that the contributors might look upon themselves as co-autliors of the 
great worbi to come, went out from Beetiiovea in one of the notes probably sent to 
GleiebeaateiB. 
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Agreement: 

The daily proofs which Herr Ludwig van Becthovea is giving of his 
extraordinary talento and genius as muaidaii and composer, awaken the 
desir. \hat he suipaas the great «qMcUti<»is fHikh ave justified by bis 
past achievements. 

But as it has been demonstrated that only one who is as free from 
care as possible can devote himself to a single department of activity and 
create works of magnitude which are exalted and which ennoble art, tile 
midenigned have dbcided to place Heir Ludwig van Beethoven in a pon- 
tion wl:en> the ( o^sarit s of life shall not cause him embanassment or 
clog his powerful genius. 

To thtt end mcf hSnd themsdves to pay him the fixed sum of 400t 
(four thooiand) florins a year> as follows: 

His Imperial Highness, Archduke Rudolph.. Fl. 1500 

The Highborn Prince Lobkowitz *' 700 

The Hi^bora Prince Ferdinand Kinsky " 1800 

Total n. 4000 

whSA Herr v«i Beethoven is to oolleet in seoni-annual installments, 

prOTati. ii^'aifr-t \(Mi( li( r, from each of these contributors. 

The underaigned are pledged to pay this annual salary until Herr 
van Beethoven receives an iqqiointinent which shall yidd him the 
equivalent of the above sum. 

Should such an appointment not be received and Herr Ludwig van 
Beethoven be prevented from practising his art by an unfortunate ac- 
cident or old a^e, the participants herein grant Lini the salary for life. 

In consideration of this Herr Ludwig van Beethoven pledges him- , 
sdf to make his domicile in Vienna, where the makers of this document 1 
live, or in a city in one of the other hereditary countries of His Austrian V 
Imperial Majesty, and to depart from this domicile only for such set 
times as may be called for by his business or the interests of art, touching 
whid^ however, the high contributon must be consulted and to which/ 
th^ must give their consent. 

Given in Vieuna, March 1, 1809. 

(L. S.) Rudolph, 

Archduke. 
(L. S.) Prince von Lobkowitz, 

I>uheof Raudnits. 
(L, S.) I^efdinand FHnoe Kmsfcy. 

Hiis document bears in Beethoven's hand these words: 

Received 
On February 26, 1800 
from the hands 

of Archduke 
Rudolph* R. H. 

Hm remarks in a former chapter upon the singular attraction 
for the young of Beethoven and his works are supported by this 
contract. Lobkowits* it is true, was near the master's age, being 
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tkei 85; but Rudolph and Kmsky were respectively but 91 and 97, 
Rie8» who was then much with Beethoven, asserts that the con- 
tract with the King of Westphah'a "was all ready; it lacked only 
the signature" hefore bis Vienna friends moved in the matter 
and "settled a salary on liini for life." He continues: 

The first fact I knew; of the second I was in ignorance until sud- 
denly Chapelmasier Reichardt came to me and said: "Beethoven posi- 
tively woiud not accept the post in Cassel; would I as Beethoven's 
only pupil go there on a smaller salary?" I did not believe the first, 
went at once to Beethoven to learn the truth about it and to ask his 
advice. I was turned away for three weeks — even my letters on the 
subject were unanswned.^ Finally I found Beethoven at the Ridotto. 
I went to him and tdd him the reason of my inquiries, whereupon he 
said in a cutting tone: "•S<r do you think that you can fill a position lokiek 
VHU offered to mef" He remained cold and repellaat. The next morn- 
ing I went to him to get an understanding. His servant said to me 
gruflfly: "My master is not at home." although I heard him singing and 
playing in the next room. Since the servant positively refused to an- 
nounce me I resolved to go right in; but he sprang to the door and pushed 
me back. Enraged by this I grabbed him by the throat and hurled 
him down. Beethoven, hearing the racket, dashed out and found his 
servant still Iving on the floor and me pale as death. Angrily excited, 
I so deluged him with reproaches that he stood motionless and speech- 
less with surprise. When the matter was finally explained to him he 
said, "I did not understand it so; I was told that you were trying to get 
the appointment behind my back." On my assuring him that I had not 
yet even given an answer^ he at once went out with me to make the 
mistake good But it was too late; I did not get the appointment, though 
it wouldliave been a piece of great good fortuiie ibr Bie at that time. 

It requires no great aagadty to peroeive from the tesct of the 
"Agreement," that neither of its signers had any expectation that 

Beethoven could ever perform the duties of an Imperial Conductor 
acceptahly: and his hope of obtaining the title must have rested 
upon the inHuence, which he supposed Arciiduke Rudolph might 



justly dated by the favorable diange in his pecuniaiy oonditum; 

and his very natural exultation peeps out in the correspondence 
of the time. While the business was still undecided, Gleichen- 
stein had departed on a visit to his native Freiburg, via Munich, 
taicing wttli him a letter of introductkm, the contents of vludi 
Beethoven himself thus epitomises: 

^le, my dear Idlow. is the letter to Winter. First it says that 
you are my frii ud— secondly, ^vhnt you are, namely K. K. nofconcipist — 
thirdly^ that you are not a connoisseur of music but nevertheless a friend 
of ell that is heanHftd and good — in view of which I have asked the chapd- 
mesler in esse anyUiing of his is peif onned to let you pertidpate ia 



exert upon Emperor Frans. 
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On March 18, Gleichenstein received « copy or Bbstract of the 
otmtract endosed in this: 

You see my dear, good Gleichenstcin how honorable my remaining 
here has turned out for me — the title of Imperial Chapelmaster will also 
come later, etc. Write to me as soon as possible if you think that I 
ought to make the journey in the present warlike state of affairs — and if 
you are sUlI firmly resolved to travel with me; several have advised me 
against it, but in this matter I shall follow you implicitly; since you 
aueady have a caniage it would have to be arranged that tot a stretch 
you travel towHrdM me and I towards you. Write quickly. Now you 
can help me hunt a wife, if you find a beautiful oue iu F. who yields a 
aigh to my harmonies, but it must be no £liae Bflrger, tackle her at 
once. But .she must be beautiful, for I cannot love what ia not beautiful 
—else 1 should love myself. 

The jesting on matrimony in this letter and the allusion to 
Burger's unlucky marriage with Christine Elizabeth Hahn, attest 
the writer's lightness of spirit, but are not to be taken seriously: 
for we ahall soon find reason to believe that at this moment he 
had a very different project in view than to make a wife of the 

Hreatest bejinty in Freibiirp.^ 

Under date "\ i( ima, March 4, 1809," Beethoven wrote a letter 
to Brcitkopi and Hartd in which he informed theui, by means of an 
indoBure to which he called their attention, of his diange of plans 
touching the appointment at Cassel and told them that he was 
contemplating a "little journey,** provided tlie "threatening storm- 
clouds dif] not become nioro dense." The letter accompanied the 
Violoncello Sonata dedicated to Baron Gleichenstcin and the Fifth 
and Sixth Symphonies, together with a memorandum of slight 
provements which had suggested themselves to him at theperform- 
ance; also a formula for the de^lication of the Trios (then numbered 
62) to Countess Erdody. About this time came out new oompo5?i- 
tions and new editions or arrangements of old ones which occupied 
the opus numbers from 59 to 66 and compelled Beethoven to 
change these propoeed numbers, 59-4Kt to 67-70. The **AI]g. Mus. 
Zeit/* had printed a notice about the offer from Cassel in which 
Beichardt was rq>resented as having been the tntennediaiy in the 

'On Hub letter Dr. Rlenuinn coouncBU M foOows: "Thia letter proves conduaiveljr 
thftt in the spring of 1809. Beethoven mu not yet thinking of n union with Therese 
Malfftttf end that alt tettore to Gleiehenrtein containing bints of that nature are of later 

date. But it may HaMy be assumed that the settlement of a 6xed income upon him 
together with the receipts from his compositions set Beethoven sencui-sly to thinking of 
Although Dr. Malfatti, uncle of the sisters Thert-sc and AnriH, h ul been 

I<< < th(ivcn's hoii-tc physician since the death of Dr. .Schmidt (February IJ, IHObj. it was 

ti'il tjr.til sonic time in the COUrSe uf itlr yr;ir IHlly. ttirit I U-f t li d \' i-ii' s iiirlination towards 

Tbereae gradually developed uotU it led to a formal proposal of marriage in the spring of 

isie.** 
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negotiationii. This brought out from Beetlioveu a correction 
dated April 5, addiesMd to Breitkopf and HSrtd: 

Your letter was rec ei^'ed by me with f^easure. I thank you for the 

artir-le in the A. M. Z., only I vn^h that when occasion ofltTS, you would 
make a correction in respect of Reichardt, I was not at all engaged by R., 
on the contrary, the Chief Chamberlain of his Majesty* the King of 
"Westphalia. Count Truchsess-Waldbiirg, conveyed to me the offer of 
Fird ChapdmaMer of H. R. H.. the King of Westphalia. This offer was 
made before Reiehearit came to Vimna and he was surprised, as he himself 
said, that nothing of it had reached his cars /? tank all manner of pains 
to dui^'uade me from going there. As 1 have besides very many reasons 
for questioning the character of Mr. R. — and he may, for political reasons, 
perhaps have communicated thi-. tfi ynu — I think that 1 am entitU d to the 
greater credence and that on an occasion which might easily be created, 
you will print the truth about the affair — since it is important as touching 
my honor. Also by next post I shall send you all three works, the 
oratorio, opera, mass — and ask no more for Ihein than £50 florins in 
convention money — do not believe that you will complain at this— 
I cannot find the letter just now in which Simrock ofTerrd 100 florins, 
convention money, for the mass, here too I could get tins sum and even 
something more from the Chemical Printing Co., for them; I am not 
hoaxing you, that you know — I neverthel'^s'^ send you all three works 
because 1 know that you will not take advantage of the fact. Make 
the inscriptions in French as you please. Next time you shall reoeive a 
few lines about the other matter — it is impoasihle to-day. 

Your most obedient 

Friend and Servant 

Beethoven. 

It need not be a pomf>ous retraction, but the truth ought to be made 

Do not forget tVte Firyf f'hnpelma.ffrr. I lauph at such things, but 
there are MisertMes who kuow how to dish up such thmgs in the manner 
of tliecook. 

Tbe aOuaibiu to a tour in the letteffa to Gldchenfletii and 
Breitkopf and Hfirtd* and the provision made in the Agreement for 

the composer's temporary absence from Austria, acquire a par- 
ticular significance from one of the notes of Rockei's conversation, 
namely: "Beethoven in those days was full o/l the project of 
traveling* and a plan was marked out of visiting the German cities, 
then IRw g l imrf and finally Spain: upon which last R6ckel laid great 
stress. He was to have accompanied Beethoven; but he could 
not leave Vienna, on account of having so many of his brothers and 
sisters ' .sent to him to care for/* 

'"One of these lUters," writes Thayer, *Vm t«lA to ham (la MOT-8?). the tfaen 

beiiiR but 'nnae twelve years of nffe. He gave her a good ediicatioa, and brought her 
out as a sliiK;pr, whea Hummel (eU in love with her, inarric<l her and withdrew her 
from til!- stfik'f T u.-ik'^l Jl.M'kel if she oould by uuy iv-Ksi!,ii;t>' h^vn been the person 
with whom Beethoven ia 18O0-1O had • marriage project.' He proved to me thai 
ahewMWH. So that Hair b P«t fMt." 
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Li March, 1809, Beethoven, forwarding a letter to his brother, 
**fo be delivered at the apothecary shop 'To the Golden Crown' " 
in Linz, enclosed in it an envelope, inside of which he wrote the 
words quoted in a previous chapter, in which he prayed God to 
put feeling ia place of inseiuibUity into his biotben, and be- 
moBned the fact that, needing some one to help him, he knew not 
whither to turn. The breach between Beethoven nnd hi.s l)rother ^ 
Karl wai!) now, in buiiiiic^is matters, complete; and he needed some 
one to perform for him many little offices which he could not with 
propriety demand of ZmeskaU, Glefehouteln or BOckel, even had 
they had the leisure and the will. Hence, about this time, was^ 
formed his connection with a certain Franz Oliva, clerk in thei 
employ of Otfenheimer and Herz. A singular obscurity reaXar 
upon this man's penonal history and the exact nature of his re- 
lations to Beethoven — ^an obscurity wh»di even the indefatigable 
investigator Ferdinand Luib did not succeed in removing. What 
is certain is this: the relations between them were exceedingly 
close up to the spring of 18 U; afterwards le^ so; but never broken 
off entiMly until tiie departure of Oiiva in 1880 to St. Petenibuig, 
where he found it for his interest to establish himself as a teacher 
of languages. In due time the "Wiener Zeitung" published an 
official notice from the Austrian Government calling upon him 
immediately to return and justify himself for overstaying his 
leave of absence under pam otherwise of being proceeded aj^ihut 
under the emigration laws of the country. OLiva's reply to this 
was a very practical one; he took a wife, fixed his Lares and 
Penates in St. Petersburg and begat a daughter, who, under date 
of August 26, answered a letter of Otto Jahn's inquiring about her 
father's rdationa and corresp<nidenee wilb Beethoven by saying 
that a fire and the death of Oliva from cholera m 1848, had caused 
the loss and dissipation of Beethoven's letters and that she was 
unable to write the details of the intercourse between her father 
and Beethoven. Inasmuch as she fixed the beginning of this 
intercourse in 1814, it is not Itkely that her contribution to this 
history would have been valuable. N 

But the threatening wardouds became more dense. The ) 
same French armies which laid the foundations for Johann van ^ 
Beethoven's prosperity not only prevented Ludwig's contem-/ 
plated journey but affected him disastrously both pecnniaiily aadj 
professionally. On May 4th, the Empress left Vienna with the^ 
Imperial family. ArchduK-c Rudolph accompanied her, and Beet- 
hoven mourned his departure in the well-known first movement of 
the Sonata, Op. 81a. This work has been described by Marx as a 
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*'S(ml picture, iduch brings before the mi&d the Perting^let us 
assume of two lovers; the deserted — let us assume again sweet- 
heart or wife — and Reunion of the Parted Ones." But unfor- 
tunately for that writer Beethoven's manuscript bears these in- 
scriptions in his own hand: "The Farewell, Vienna, May 4, 1809, 
on tlw de|»a(ture of His Bnperial Hi^mess the fevered Axdiduke 
Rudo^*'; on the Finale: 'The Arrival of His Imperial WigKniNfM 
^the levered Archduke Rudolph, January 30, 1810." 

With a garrison of 16,000 troops, 1(>00 students and artists, the 
civil militia and a ^mall number of summoned men, Archduke 
MasdmiHan was ardaed to defend Vienna. Thus it came about 
that Beethoven, on the lOth of Hay, found himself shut up in a 

^beleaguered city. 

Beethoven's experiment of lodging with (Countess Erdody, 
as might have been predicted, was not a successful one; he was too 
imtobl^ whimsica], obstinate; too ready to take offense, too tax 
in asking or giving explanations. We have seen in divers cases, 
how, when he discovered himself to be in the wrong, he gladly 
made every due acknowledgment; but, as in the case of Ries, this 
was often too late to remedy the mischief already caused. Before 
the close of the winter, he was evidently becoming discontented; 
so much so as to take ill even the singular proof of the Countess' 
good will spoken of in the following note: 

I think, my dear Zmeskall, that even after the war is over, if ever 

it begins, you will be ready to cany OU negotiations for peace. What a 
glorious office! I I leave it wholly in your hands to settle the affair about 
my servant, but the CountesB must not have the slightest influence over 
him. She has, as she says, given him 25 fl. anJ II. a month only to 
make him remain wiih me. Now I must necessarily believe in this 
magnaaimity — but do not wish it to be oomtinued. . . . 

Another note bears Zmeskall's date: "March 7, 1809": 

I mi^ht easily have thought it. About the blows, this is ciragged in 
by the hair of the head; this story is at least S months old — and is by 
no means — what he now makes out of it — the whole miserable affair 
was brought about by a huckster woman and other wretches — but I 
absU not nse muck, because he was really q>oiIed in the house wbeie I am. 

What cause of dimension, beyond the ill-advised gratifications 
to the sarvant* had arisen between Beethoven and the Countess is 
not known; but something had occurred, the blame of which he 
soon saw was all bi.s own, and for which he thus humbly represses 
his contrition and beseeches forgiveness: 

My dear Countess, 1 have erred, that is true — for^ve me, it was 
assttiedly not intentional malice on my part, if I have pamed you-^^nly 
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since last night do I know the truth about the matter, and I am very 
sorry that I acted as I did — read your billet coolly and judge for yourself 
if I deserve all and if you did not pay me back six-fold since I offended 
you unintentiunaiiy ; send my note back to me to-day, and write me only 
one word that you are no longer angiy^ I ahall suffer infinitely if you do 
not do this, I can do nothing u thingp are to oontinue thita^I await your 
forgiveness. 

There are sufBcient grounds for belief that an immediate 
reconciliation took place; nevertheless, Beethoven decided to go 
into another lodging, and one was found for him in the "Klepper* 
stall in der Teinfaltstrasse hn Sten Stock beym Advokaten 
Gotischa," as he describes it in a letter to Breitkopf and Httrtel 
dated Aiif?iist 3, 1809. He docs not seem to have occupied 
the lodging, however, for as a letter written to Zmeskall in the 
same month ^ shows he was still in Baden, much interested in 
the eadubitions of an aeroaaut named Degen. If he took posses- 
sion at all he soon gave it up and removed to one in the Walfisch- 
pa^se looking out over the city wall and glacis directly Upon the 
place where the Polytechnic Institute now stands. 

The French commanders demanded the capitulation of 
Vienna, but Archduke Maximilian rejected the demands* and the 
French erected a battery on the Spittdberg to shell the city. 
Kvcry shot directed by this battery against the Xhrnthnerthor 
and the Wasserkunst Bastei was liable to plunge into Beetjioven's 
windows. 



At 9 o'dodc at night (on the 11th) the battery of «0 howit- ^ 

sers opened fire. Rich and poor, high and low, young and old at 
once found themselves crowded indiscnuninately in cellars and 
fireproof vaults. — x 
Beethoven took refuge in the Kauhensteingasse and "spent 
tke greater psit of the time in a odlar in the house of hb brother 
Kaipar (Earl), wh^ he covoed his head with pillows so as not to ^ 
hear the cannons,** so says Ries. More probably Beethoven took / 
this wise precaution to save his feeble orpnns of hearing from the 
effect of the sharp reports of bursting shells, for it does not appear 
that either the cannons on the bastions or those mounted in the 
streets were fired. "At half^past 2 (the afternoon of the ISth) the 
white flag was sent up as notice of capitulation to the outposts of 
the«iemy." 



The occupation of the capital by the French and the 
gathering together of opposing armies for the terrible battles of 
Aq»am, £sslingcn» Wagram and Znaim produced the inevitable 

>Tlw kCtcr it ioiiomctijr ditted "ISll" in the Kalwcber CoUeetioo. 
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effects of inrrrnsed conmimption and deficient supply of the neces- 
saries of lift Even before the capitulation "the rate of interest 
went up fearfully, especially in the sale of food, particularly bread, 
and becaiue of the duappeanmoe of copper coins." From the 
capitulation to the annistioe of July l^th, two months, "the enemy 
had drawn from the city nearly 10,000,000 florins and demandtKl 
enormous requisitions of supplies." There wns one requisition, 
perhaps mure than one, whicli touched Beethoven directly: "A 
forced loan on the hotues of the dly and the suburbs amounting 
to one-quarter of the rentals from owners or the parties to a con- 
tract for rent on from 101 to 1000 florins and one-third on from 
1001 to £000 florins, etc." Perhaps at no othi r time was Beet- f 
hoven so well able to meet the extraordinary demands upon his 
purse as now. He had leoeived from Ardiduke Rudolph 750 florins 
and from Prince LobkoiwJtz 350 florins, his first payment of the 
anmiity: and dnnHtlf>ss Breitkopf and ITartel and his other pub- 
lisluTs had remitted money or bills. Still he must have felt the* 
prciisure of the time severely before Vienna again became free. 
To whom could he go for a^d? Sjnsky departed to Prague on 
February 26; his wife and Prince Lobkowits on Miardi 14. 
The Lichnowskys, Palfys, WaMst( in, etc., were all away; some 
in the war: some in the civil service; some on their estates — the 
Erdbdys, for instance, took refuge in Hungary or Croatia. Of 
petsQfnal friends* Breunmg seems to have remained— no other is 
known to have done so. Bigot and his wife went off to Paris, 
never to return; Zmeskall and the public officials in general had 
followed the Court and the Ministers to places of safety. The 
posts were interrupted and for many weeks communication witli 
the country prohibited. It was not until near the end of Ju|y\ 
that the ^later, the Augaitoi, Schwarzenberg Gartoi, and the / 
Schonbnmner Garten were opened to the public. For Beethoven, ( 
this confinement during this season of the year when he was ac- / 
customed to breathe inspiration in vale and forest, was almost ( 
intolerable, and increased if possible his oM hatred of Napoleon \ 
and the FKnch. Young Rust met him one day in a coffee-house 1 
and saw him shake his fist at a passim^ French ofTicer, with the ex- ) 
clamalion; "If I, as general, knew as much about strategy as I the J 
composer know of counterpoint, I*d give you something to do!** 

Under such cireumstanoes, and with no immediatdsr iiressiaf 
necessity for ocHBpositlQn, even the genius of a Beethoven must 
deep. We may suppose, that under the impulse of the departure 
of the Archduke, Beethoven completed the "Farewell" and *'Ab- 
sence" of the Sonata, Op. 81a; and that he gave the final touches to 
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the Pianoforte Concerto in E-flat, Op. 73, and made some studies 
for new symphonies, and sonatas; but the fountain soon ran dry, 
and the tedious weeks of this miserable summer were mainly 
devoted to the labotioiia task of selecting snd copyiMig in wder 
extracts from tbe theoretical works of C. P. E. Bach, TUrk, 
Kirnberger, Fux and Albrechtsberger, for subsequent use in the 
instruction of Archduke Rudolph — a task which, in our opinion, 
he had for some time had in mind, and had b^un, at the very 
latest, early in the year. The "Materials for ISioroiighbass*' and 
"Materials for Counterpoint'* — ^as two of his books are respeo- 
ti\ ely headed by him — are largely the basis of that extraordinary 
imposition upon the musical public, prepared by Seyfried and 
published by Haslinger as Beethoven's Studies under Haydn and 
Albrechtsb^ger — ^an imposition which was successful for 80 years! 
Sebindler early warned the public against the fraud. His charges 
were never answered; nor was his challenge to prove the 
genuineness of the work taken up. 

Some time in August a letter from Amsterdam, which was 
preserved by the widow of Beethoven's nephew Kari» was re- 
ceived by the composer, notifying to him his appointment as a 
Correspondent of the Fourth Class of the Royal Institute of 
Science, Literature and the Fine Arts. It gave occasion shortly 
after its receipt for a letter to Brntkopf and Hitrtel in which 
Beethoven says: "Do you know that I have become a member oS 
the Society of Fine Arts and Sciences?— after all a title— ha-ha, it 
makes me laugh!" In another letter to Breitkopf and HSrtel, 
dated August 8, he says he has sent them the ^xtet for Wiud- 
instminents, Op. 71, and two German aongs as a '^tum gift for 
all the things t^ick I hwae atked as gifts from you.'* "The Sextet is 
one of my early things and, besides, was written in one night; 
nothing more can be said of it except that it wa« written by an 
author who at least has done better things — hd to many people 
ntcA Udngt ons the heri,** He also asks for the complete works of 
Goethe and Schiller* his '^favorite poets, with Ossian and Homer.*' 
One of the two songs referred to was undoubtedly "Ich denke 
dein." The second song was probably the "Lied aus der 
Fremde," the first of five settings which Beethoven made of poems 
hy C. Lb Beissig and which gave rise to much aonoyanoe. In a 
letter to Breitkopf and HSrtel, dated Febmaiy 4, 1810^ he wrote: 

The "Gesang in der Ferne" which my brother sent you recently* was 
written by a dilettante as you no doubt observed for youfselvesy who 

*tf IIm fttrtngmirr* between Beetkiyvw ua4 Im bfotW wu of e«!i«r date 
tkaa tU^ U iranld tppear m U th« siege vt Vimam k>d teoaglik tbeia te«etlMr agwa. 
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pressed me urgently to set it to music, but liiis also taken the liberty to 
Lave the a(ria) printed, I therefore have thought it well to give you a proof 
of my friendly feeUng by iuformlng you of the fact, I hope you will print 
It at once on receipt, you can send it here and elsewhere as you please, 
if yoa make haste you may have it here before it can be printed nere, I 
know for a certainty t!iat it will be published by Artnria — I wrote the A. 
only as a favor, and as a favor I give it to you — but I l>eg you to send me 
the foUowiiig book, namely "Bedbstein's Natural History of Birds in two 
large volumes WTth copper-plates," with which I wish to give great_ 
pleasure to a good ineud <^ mine ... I am not yet sound, in health — we 
are given poor food and have to pay meie^ly— 4hings are not quite in 
order with my appointment, T hnvc not yet received a heller from 
Kinsky — I fear or rather almost hope that I shall be compelled to go 
away perhaps even for the sake of my health* it may be a long time before 
ronditions grow better than they are now^--theKe can be no thoiic^t of 
what they were. 

In this letter Beethoven offers Breitkopf and Hfirtel the 
Fantasia (Op. 77), the Choral Fantasia (Op. 80), three Pianoforte 
Sonatas (Op. 78, 79 and 81a), the Variations (Op. 76, in D major), 
the Quartet (Op. 74), the Pf. Concerto in E-flat, and "12 songs 
with puaof<Nrte aocompaniment, texts parity in Gerauuip partly 
in Itdian, nearly all composed throughout." That among these 
songs were four others to Rcissicr's words ("An den femen Gelieb- 
ten," "Der Zufriedene," "Der Jiingling in der Fremde" and "Der 
Liebende"), which were not published till some years later, is a 
natural oondusion from a passage in a letter to Breitkopf and 
Httrtd, dated September 11, 1810: 

ThBt Cavalry Captain Reissig ever paid me anything for my com- 
positions is an abominable lie, I composrYf them for him as a friendly 
favor because he was a cripple at the time and excited my compassion. 
In writing this I declare that Breitkopf and Hfirtel are the sole owners 
of the songs whidli I have sent you* of whkih the words ace by Cavaliy 
Captain Reissig. 

In a still angrier mood he recurs to the songs again in a letter 

of October 15; 

You ought to add "ich denke dein" to this collection, I have seen it 

Erinted separately and somewhere in it I do not remember where, not 
aving it» a wrong mordent. Another thing: you ought to puUish the 
"Cresang aus der Fernn" at once if you have not already done so, the 
poetry is by that rascal Jieissig, it was not published at the time and it 
took nearly half a year before this rascal told me that, as he said, he had 
had it "printed by Artarin only for his friends." I sent it to you by letter- 
post and received for it instead of lhauks, stench {stati Dank Stank). 

Beethovf-n's longing desire for the country was not to be gra- 
tified immediately. Manager Harti had projected a new charity. 
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a theatrical poor fund, and as uaual called upon him to give at^ 

traction to the first public concert for its benefit, by directing one 
or more of his works. During the French occupation the ordinary 
performances of both Court Theatres were given in the Kfirnth- 



nerthor. At the Buig — the real Court Theatre* forming, indeedr 
a part of the Imperial residence — ^af ter being closed some weekst 
a French company opened <Mk the 18th of July, played for a time 
alternately with a German one, and then held — as if in bitter 
irony — exclusive possession of the stage. Was not Vienna a 
French city? the Burg a French palace? Did not Na|>oleon's 
eagle head the "Wiener Zeitung^*? At Schttnbnmn the theatre 
was devoted almost exclusively to Italian opera and ballet, for 
the amusement of the French (\>iirt. Tender these circumstnnres 
Hartl might reasonably expect numiticent support from the con- 
querors for at least one charity concert for the benefit of the 
actors and their families. Hence, as on the 8th of September 
(the Nativity of the Virgin Mary) the Court Theatres would be 
closed) he selected that day. The programme has eluded 
search; but one number was the "Sinfonia Eroica," conducted by 
its author. Was this selected, in the expectation that Napoleon 
would be present, to do him homa^^? Xf so, it failed of its aim. 
The day before, Napoleon joum^red from Sdionbrunn to Krems 
and Mdlk. Or was it in bitter sarcasm that Beethoven chose it? 

An undated letter to %''on Collin refers to this concert. In 
it he asked the Court Secretary to rewrite a note which he had 
addressed to Beethoven when Hartl gave him the commission 
for the concert, and which he had lost. He goes on: 

1 beg of you, dear Friend, to reeall to mind the contents as near 
as 1 can leooUeet: "that you wrote to me thut you had spoken to II. v* 
Hartl concerning a day for a concert and that then he gave you instruc- 
tions to write to me that if at this year's concert for the theatrical poor, 
I gave mjiortenl worl<s for perfonnanoe, and would myself conduct, I 
might nt once piek out a day fur n eonff^rt at the Theater-an-der-Wien, 
and that under these conditions i might have a day mxry year. Vw 
pale/* 

Give to this note the earliest date possible, still there remain 
to Beethoven less than four months to the Chr&tmas holidays, in 
whidi to complete* copy and rehearse whatever new works he 
intended to produce in the concert. The Pianoforte Concerto in 
£>flat major is the only work known to have been ready; what 
others may he have had in <X)ntemplation? The question is, 
in itself, rathor interesting than important; its bearing, however, 
upon otlier matters hereafter warrants its discussion at some length. 
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Let VLB turn a^ih for a momeiit to the flo^nlhd "^Studieii." 

On the margin of the "Materialieii sum Gencralbais,*' Beethoven 

wrote: "from 101 to 1000 florins a quarter — all residents or par- 
ties to rent -contracts without distinction." This was, of course, 
written at the time of the form! contribution of Juue ^&thy but ia 
no proof that the bode was then just b^n. It shows merely 
that it was lying brfore him, offered him a convenient vacant 
space for the rnemorrindinn. ' Apain on pac^r 17, on the upper 
margin, stands: "Printer's errors in the sonata for pi;inoforl e with 
obbligcUo violoncello." This sonata, beyond ail question, waa the 
one dedicated to Gleidienstein, publidied early in April by Breit* 
kopf and Hilrtel, and sent to the composer before the breaking of 
po59t communications by the advance of Napoleon's armies. 
Now, whether Beethoven's words were nierel}' a memorandum, or 
— as Nottebohm is of opinion — were the heudmg of a sheet in- 
tended to receive a list of the printer's errors — in either case we 
muH suppose them to have been written immediately upon the 
composer's first examination of the printed work — at the latest 
in April.* 

Now, it cannot be reasonably supposed that the idea uf 
selecting and arranging such a series of *'Studien" for the Arch- 
duke's instructi<m as these bound dieets contain was suddenly 

conceived and executed with no previous study nor protracted 
examination of the then existing authorities, and all during the 
few weeks when Beethoven was confined to the city. It is equally 
improbable that the Archduke's studies in the theory of music 
did not begin until after his return to Vienna (January, 1810), 
when he was 22 years of age. We can discover no objection to the 
following hypothesis as to the origin of the bound sheets in ques- 
tion; namely, that Beethoven began by making his extracts from 
Badi, Turk, etc., as they wm needed in the progress of his les- 
sons; and that the oecution of the task complete was an after- 
thouf^ht, arisini? from want of oeeiipation at a time when he felt 
himself untitted for origmal composition. The inference is, that, 
for several months, his thoughts had been more than ordinarily 
turned toward theoretical studies. 

'In view of the many indicatioos, especially in the letters to Breitkopf and Hilrtel. 
that Beethoven did not work with any continuity from the beginning of May to the 
end of July, th'm memorandum assumes a different a.Hpect ana might serve to prove 
that the resumption of work on the fir'-v m ivni -ni cf the E-6at Concerto was not 
made till June or July, and that the cnltn.- Meincrt sketchbook b«long« tO the period 
bon July to October. 

■Nor it thm Umset to Im aMuntaiaed. ainco BeethovHi nporli tliese errors to 
BidllNnraadBfaliloBJiil7t0wiaO8.''hftviaghMattenlieadnmtothemby a good 
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Nov* to the question just proposed. 

In the late Gustav Fetter's CoIlecti<m cf Autography ^ 
Vienna) is a sketchbook of Beethoven's — 148 pages Jb extent — 
largely devoted to studi<'s for two works, but conta!nin<,' themos 
and hints for many others, with an occasional characteristic note 
or name: random, not always strictly musical. Those who have 
had oocadtm to study this book — the iiresent writer induded — 
have hetetofove assnmed, that it belongs to the year 1818. The 
QOraectness of this assumption must be tested.' 

On the first page are two m<'asures of music — merely a suc- 
cession of chords — with this remark: ''Such (passages) should 
produce another effect than the miserable enharmonic evasions 
which eveiy school Muerabili can write, they ought to disclose the 
change to everj' hf-arpr." This, though not fixing the date, do( =; 
at least suggest the time when its writer's mind was unusually 
occupied with theoretical studies. On the same page is this: 
**Cottoii in my ears at the pianoforte frees my heai^ from the 
unpteasant buzzing {dag unangenekme ratiMAefufe)"— which sug- 
gests a time when his organs of hearing were still very sensitive, 
and he had not yet abandoned his pianoforte playing. Suggestions 
so vague cannot be offered as argument; but if any weight be 
granted to them, it is in favor of the winter 1806-9. Something 
more than a mere suggestion is offered on page 18. Here Beet- 
hoven has written: "Overture Macbeth, the chorus of witches 
OOmes in at onoe." "WTi ether the succeeding sketches belong to 
this overture is a question for a musician. Now that first act of 
•"Macbeth," read by Riickel in 1808, together with the first act 
of the Oratorio^ "Die Befrehmg Jenisalems" — both written for 
Beethoven — lay before the composer in print early in the year 
1809. Collin had insert' fl them in the "TT oftheater-Taschenbuch" 
of that year. The poet died in 1811, leaving both unfinished. 
To suppose that Beethoven, in 1812, gave thought to an incom- 
plete text hy a deceased poe^ is absurd. Ifia memorandum Is 
evidently the record of an idea which occurred to his mind on 
perusing the fragment, and determines the dato nf the first part 
of the sketchbook to be the hoj^inning of 1809, Passing to the 
middle of page 22, one comes upon this: 




'Nottebolitii, **Zw«lt« Beet1iov«iii«iift.** p. 188 H $eq.. contends that the P«fw 

in the 8o-cnlled "Pcttcrsches Skiz-zonbuch" containjDg the sketches for "Macbetn** 
and the O major Trio were not oHt^nally part o{ the book aad that it dates from ISli. 
Neverthlen, Thayer, who wn.-) ramillur with the viem Awgeat hom Mb, {■ evtitled 
to have hia argumeat set forth as he wrote it. 
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With few intemiptiotts, such as a theme for a "s>'Taphony with- 
out drums," "good triplets o£ uuother sort," the Allegretto and 
Finale of the Seventh Symphony are the subjects of the studies for 
more than forty pages. That modest gem — the theme of the 
Alle^^etto — is still the same throughout; l)ut how astonishing the 
number and variety of forms for its setting, that were tested, 
before the majestic, the sublime simplicity was attained* which 
satisfied the exquisite taste of its creator! 

On page 71 b^in the sketches for the first, on page 8S, for 
the last movement of the Eighth Symphony. These two Sym- 
phonies, then, were the grand orchestral works in preparation for 
the proposed concert. Scattered along this part of the sketchbook 
are divers subjects for pianoforte works; as if Beethoven had in 
mind a companion piece to the E-flat Coneerto for the farther 
display of his powers. In our notes we find, "Overture-Concerto,** 
p. 73; p. 83 "Concerto in G"— "Coneerto in G or E minor"— 
"Adagio in E-flat" — "Finale Tutti"; and near the bottom of the 
same page — "Polonaise for Tiauoforte alone." But the master had 
no new vocal work for the oocajnon. Do not the following memo- 
randa — accompanied in the sketchbook by numerous studies — 
show how the deficiency was to be supplied? Immediately foi- 
lowing the "Polonaise" we read: 

Freude scbSner Gi^ter Funkea Tochter. Woxk out the overture. 
Again on leaf 48: 

Freude sch&ner Gutter Funken Tochter aus Elysium. Detached 
fragments, like princes are b^gan, etc., not the whole. 

On the same page again: 

Detached frogmaats from Schiller's Freude brought together in a 

whole. 

One of the sketches (according to our copy) b^ins thus: 



Ovtrtir* 




,. r ..i \ ^ 




At or near this point the book was for the present laid aside; 
for the intended concert was abandoned, and Beethoven's studies 
were abruptly turned in other directions. 
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The explanation of this is easy. 

In the lists of "newly performed plays" in the two Vienna 
Court Theatres from Auiniat 1» 1808 to July 31, 1805, and from 
August 1, 1806 to December 31, 1807, Schiller's name does not 
once occur; not so in the lists after Hartl's undertaking the dtreo- 
tion, January 1, 1808. Here we find: 

1808: February 13, "Macbeth," after Shakespeare; July 23, "Kabale 
und Liebe"; December 17, "Phwdra," after Racme; 1809: August 23, 
**Don Carios**-^ by Schiller. 

Thus had Sdiiller suddoily become a leading topic in theV 
omversation of theatrical circles. One sees now how Collin and 

Beethoven hit upon the "Macbeth" as a subject for opera; and 
how the composer's youthful idea [see Vol. I, p. of making the 
"Ode to Joy" the subject of a composition was recalled to mind. 

It does not appear from any records at hand, that either of the 
above-named dramas was produced with music composed for it; 
but Hart! now determined, with his next Schillt r drama, to put one 
by Goethe in rehearsal and to provide both with original music, 
**When it was decided," writes Czerny, 

to perform Schiller's "Tell" and Goethe's "Egmont" in the city theatres 
the question arooe who should compoae ue muaic. Beethoven and 
Gyrowetz were chosen. Beethoven wanted very much to have "Tell." 
But a lot of iutrigues were at once set ou foot to have "Egmont," 
suppooed to be less adaptable for music, assigned to him. It turned out, 
however, that he could mu.kr ni:i.sterly music for thia drama also and he 
applied the full power of his geiiiu.s to it.» 

Perhaps Beethoven's experience with the "Ode to Joy** and 
the "Egmont" just at this time was the origin of a fine remark to 
Czemy. **Once, when the talk was about Schiller, he said to me: 
ISdbdlkr'a poems are very difficult to set to music. The oomposeri 
must be able to lift himself far above the 'poet; who can do that ] 
m the case of Schiller' In this respect Goethe is mneh ensier.** / 

The order for the immortal "Egmont" music, by presenting 
the completion of new compositions, necessarily caused the con- 
cwt to be abandoned, and Beethoven was at last able to seek the 
much needed rest and recreation, both physical and mental, 
away from the city, its rnrcs and duties. It needs srarcrly to be 
said that the condition of affairs prevented Beethoven from going / 
into the country until late in the summer of 1809. \^ 

To what '*happy comer in thecountry, ** if indeed to any, he now / 
retired, is not positively known. **He was often in Hungary," \ 

r 

'Ci«a/«i t rti «Mt iaMwtl» g o t ft«c tod iaafawi^ iavlwal Bwrtliovm** own ' 
lUtfltMUlaalettarto BNitkopf ud Haft«],dafari Aufiirt tl, ISim ai wffl uwmt kler. 
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SAJB Cserny* and there is no good leason to doubt that he went 
thither now to pass several weeks with th^Brunswides. It was 

already hin praotice to j?rant manuscript copies of hl5~new works 
for the collection of Archduke Rudolph, whose catalogue, there- 
fore, is of the highest autliority in determining their dates. 
From this souioe it u known that the Pianoforte Fanta«aa» Op. 
77, previously sketched, and the great F-sharp Pianoforte Sonata, 
Op. 78, were completed in October. The rledication of these two 
works to Count Franz and his sister Therese leads to the 
inference, that they are memorials of iiappy hours spent in their 
domestic cirde.^ 

Beethoven himself spesks m very strong terms of his ex- 
traordinary industry during these weeks, the only probable 
explanation of which, we think, is, that he now composed or 
completed and prepared for publication several songs and minor 
pianoforte works — in part previously sketched, in part quite new. 
There are several audi compositioas, known to belong to this period 
of his life, although their exact date has not been ascertained. 

It is conjectured, also, that, nt this time and through the in- 
fluence of Count Brunswick, Beethoven received the order for 
his other principal contributions to dramatic music. In 1808 
Emperor Frana had sanctioned the building at Pesth of "an 
entirely new grand theatre with Ridotto room, casino, restau- 
rant and cofTee-housr," nn enterprise which, notwithstanding the 
catastrophe of 1809, it was now thought would be completed in 
1810.' It was time therefore to consider the programme for its 
opaiing performances, and as no living musician could give the 
occasion so much splendor as Beethoven, it was of high impor- 
tance that his consent to compose the music should be secured as 
early as possible. This, throuph Brunswick and other Hungarian 
friends, was no difficult ta^k; more especially as the master had a 
work of the character required in hand— die "^gmont** musie. 
Another reason for hastening the business with the composer 
may have been, that his consent or refusal must have some in- 
fluence upon the form an<? chRracter of the drama or dramas, which 
were still to be written. After Beethoven's return to the Wal- 
fischgasse, his time appears still to liave been exceedingly occupied 
m composition; so much so as to yield nothing eventful for a 
biographer to record. There is> however, one deep^ touching 

'"The Btatetncnt i;i tin- first edilioQ, tli.it Beethoven perhaps spent some time 
with the Bninawicks in Uungarjr in the sununer of 1809, laclu all evidence" (aay* 
Dr. BiMUun). 

*In their efforU in later jmn to civtaiB tUi theitra ia brillirat rtgrk)* *th» 
Counts Raday and Bnuuwick wm niHed.** 
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and mteresting letter to GlmcfaeiMtdn which must be copied oom- 

plete. Its date is determmed by these etrcumstances, namely: 
Poor Breuning had, in April, 1808, married Julie, the beautiful and 
highly fiocomplished daughter of StafiF Physician von Verine:. 
Less than one year thereafter the young wife, by an imprudent 
I use of cold foot4Mtt]is» brought upon henelf a hemonrhage of the 
lungs and died suddenly, only 19 yean of age^ March £1, 1809. 
The letter dates from this period : 

Dear good Glcichmstrin! It is impossible for me to pefrnin from 
letting^ you know of my nnxiety for Breuning's convulsive and feverish 
oooditMm, and to beg of you tliat you strive to form a dooer attachment 
to him or rather to bind him tlosrr to yon; the condition of my affairs 
allows me much too little opportunity to perform the high duties of frie&d- 
•hip, I beg of you, I B<i^ui« you in the name of the good and noble senti> 
mrnts which you siirrly fr-v] to take from me upon yourself this tndy 
tormenting care, it will be particularly beneficial if you can ask him to go 
hero and there with you» and (no matter how much he may sadc to 
poad you to dilipnncc) rrstrain him from his immoderate, and what seems 
to mc lumecessaiy, labors. You would not believe in what an oy&- 
wrought state I have oocasionany found him — ^you probably kaom of his 
worry i>f yesterday. All rr iilts of the fearful initabittty* wllieh» if he 
does not overcome it, will c rrtaiuly be his ruin. 

place ui oti you, my dear Gleidienstein, the can of one 
of my best and most proved friends, the more sinrt- your occupation al- 
ready creates a sort of bond between you, and this you will strengthen by 
frequently showing concern few faia wdfare, which you can easily do in- 
asmuch as he is well disposed towards you — but your noble heart, which 
I know right well, surely needs no injunctions in resnect of this; act for 
me and for your good Bieuning. I embtioe you with all my heart. 

It was upon finding himself in the Walfischgasse without a 
servant that Beethoven seems first to have thought of trying the / 
experiment of living independently of hotels and eating-houses, 
and dining at home. It was therefore of importance to him. if , 
possible, to obtain ^he joint .service of some man and wife, and | 
such a a>uple now oilercd tiiemselves as servant and housekeeper^^' 
This, with the remark that the rehearsal mentioned was of the 
Lobkowits Quartet, Op. 74, is sufficient mtroductiba to the f oilow- 
uig excerpts hom the Zmeskall correspondence: 

To-day comes Herzog, who wishes to becon}e my ser^'ant for SO fl., 
you may negotiate with him with his wife obligato — wood, candles, no livery 
—I intut have somebody to cook, as long as the present wretched food 
continues I shall remain ill — to-day I eat at home, because of the better 
wine, if you will order what yo\i want, I should be glad to have you come 
to me also, you iHU get tiie wine gratu and bettar thaii that at the beest^ 
Swan. 

Here comes Uerzog with his wife — ^listen to their condescenuon — 
die w31 eook «dien I want her to— also men^ ete.» for this u a highly 
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impoitaiit mattcf^I will oome to you afterward in order to liear tli6 
result — perhaps it would be belt to ask what service thcgr are going to 

perform for me? 

Shakespeare's clowns in "A Midsummer Night's Dream** 
have enriched theatrical speech with "lamentable comedy" and 
"very tragical mirth"; phrases not inappropriate to the domestic 
dnunas in whidi Beethovoi and his aervants were the actors, and 
which he made the subjects of numberless Jeremiads both in 
conversation and in letters to his friends — especially to Zmeskall 
and Mme. Streicher. As one example — and sure^ly one is enough — 
take the case of the Ilerzogs. They were engaged and were still 
in Beethovoi's employ when the departure of Napoleon and his 
armieB enabled those belonging to the public service to return and 
resume their duties in the Capital — Zmeskall among them. As 
in the spring he had to accommodate himself to "peace negotiations" 
between Beethoven and his servant^ so now he must again ofii- 
ciate in this ''glorious office*' between him and the Heraogs. 
The imagination can readily form a lively and correct picture of 
Beethoven's troubles, partly serious, partly tragi-comic, with these 
people, durinr^' that wretched summer, shut up in the city, all the 
necessaries oi life at famine prices, and they on his hands to be 
provided for* The situation certainly was not one fitted to 
sweeten the temper of either party; no doubt both had good cause 
of e<iniplaint. We have, however, only the master's side of the 
question and not the whole of that. One who invariably has 
trouble with his servants must sometimes himself be in fault; so, 
pediape» the Honogs were not such "vefy bad people" after all. 



His friend Clement of the Theater-an-der- Wien gave Beethovoi 
a pleasing compliment by reproducing in his annual concert 
(December 24) the "('hristus am Olberg." On the same evening, 
by the way, Dobenz's oratorio, "Die SUndfluth,'* with music by 
l^uer, was sung at the Le<q>oldstadt Theatre, as it would seem* 
from the sarcastic notice in the "Allg. Mus. Zeit.,** with appro- 
priate scenery! If Beethoven heard it, which is doiilitful unless 
at rehearsal, he found he had little reason to mourn his non- 
acceptance of that text. 

Negotiations had been resumed about this tinw between 
Geoige Thomson of Edinburgh and Beethoven, touching the ar- 
rangement of national melodies. In a letter dated September itS, 
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1800, Thomson sent Beethoven 43 Welsh and Irish melodies with 
the request to provide them as soon as possible with ritomellofl 
and aocompaainMiits fat pianoforte oar pedal Iiarp, and violin or 
violoncello, and held out the promise of 100 ducats, Vienna 
standard, or even more as payment. Besides this, Thomson had 
requested him to write three quintets, two for two violins, viola, 
flute and violoncello, one without flute but two violas instead 
(with bassoon or double-bass ad Ub,), and aUo three sonatas for 
pianoforte and vi<^m. For theae worlcs he offered bun 180 ducata 
Vienna standard. **I make you this offer,*' said Tliomson, "more 
to show you my taste and predilection for your music than in the 
hope to profit by the publication."' To this proposition Brft- 
hoven replied as follows — in French and his own w^retched hand, 
under date of November 93, 1809: 

I will compose the ritornellos to the 43 little songs, but I ask 10 
pounds or 20 ducats de Vienne more than you offer, that is instead of 
50 pounds Sterling, or 100 ducats V. S. I ask 60 pounds Sterhng or 120 
ducats V. S. This work, moreover, is of a kind that gives a composer 
but little pleasure, but I ahall nevertheless always be ready to oblige you 
since I know that you can do a good business with it. As regards the 
quintets and the three sonatas, I find the honorarium too little for me — I 
ask of you for them the sum of 120, i. e., one hundred and twenty pounds 
Sterling or two hunHi - I and forty ducats V. S., you offered me 60 pounds 
Sterling and U is impossible for me to gratify vou for such an honorarium 
— are living here in a time when a frightful price is asked for every- 
ihinp:, wc are paying almost three limes as much as formerly — V>ut if you 
are a^eed with the sums that 1 ask I will serve you with pleasure. So 
far as the pubHcation of the worics hait in G«Hnnany is concerned, I 
think tliaf I would bind myself not to publish them sodiu r tlian differ 
seven or eight months if you think this time lon^ enough for your pur- 
poses. As regards the double-bass or bassoon I wish th&t you would give 
me a free hand, I m.iy, perhaps find .something that will be even more 
agreeable to you — ^also we might use a bassoon or other wind-instrument 
with tiie flute and write only the third quintet for two violins, two violas 
and violoncello, since in this way the style would be purer. In short, 
rest assured that you are dealing with a true artist who, indeed, likes to 
be decently paid, but who loves fame and also the fame <^ art more — and 
who » never satisfied ^th himsdf and is always striving to make greater 
progress in his art. 

As regards the song I have already begun them and will deliver 
them in about a week toFries^-therafbie please send me an answer soon, 
my dear sir. 

Next time please send mc the words of the songs along with them 
as it is veiy neoesnxy lor me to have them in order to get the wmtt 
expresrion-^thej will be translate lor me, 

*8«e tlw entire coneqioii^aM bs tw e — B eSt h o v m sad Unmmb in tlw ■ppanOx 

to the «aigmi cation «( Out U«fnplkr. 
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September rnme and still no payment from Clementi and Co. 
for the works bought by them in April, 1807. Clementi was in 
Rome and thither, it would seem, Beethoven sent several letters 
aaking for payment, dementi now came to Vienna and sent a 
letter to his London partner, Collar l, which, tliough dateless as to 
year and day, was.nodoubt, the result oi B( ( thoven's importunities. 
In it he complain.s of having witti n five or si.x letters to them for 
money with which to meet Beethoven's demands, the composer 
having "plagued" Mm with several letters— but in vain. At 
last a firm of Viennese bankers informs him that a credit for £400 
has hfpn sent him, but no letter. He concludes that of this sum 
£iOO are meant for Beethoven and £300 for himself, and that 
they had received but hali of Beethoven's manuscripts. "A most 
diabby figure yon have made me eut m this ai'airl--«nd that with 
one of the first oomposers of the dayt You certainly might have 
found means in the course of two years anr! a half to have 
satisfie<l his demands. Don't lose a moment and send me word 
what you ha\'e received from him, that I may settle with him." 

Towaids the end ct the year Beethoven took as he informs''^ 
Brcitkopf and H&-tel in a letter which was dated December 4 (but / 
from which the figure was stricken; the letter may have been ' 
delayed or Beethoven become doubtful, as usual, about the day of | 
the month). In this he writes: **A fever which shook me up V 
thoniui^ily, prevented me from sending these tardily found mnta 7 
[in the two Trios] at onoe." On Januuy 2, 1810, he writra an- ( 
other letter which begins: "Scarcely recovered — my illness threw ' 
me back again for two weeks — is it a wonder — we have not even i 
eatable bread," concluding with: **I am too weak to^y to answer / 
your kind letter more f uUy» but in a few days touching every- 
thing else in your letter." 

Beethoven had now entered his fortieth year, a year which Ts 
forms a marked and striking era in his life, but of which the most 
important event is veiled in all the obscurity with which the care 
and efforts ol the parties concerned could envelop it. In the 
hope of a solution, at least probable^ of tin- inystery which it 
presents, many minutia> of the years 1807-0!) have been re- 
served to be presented consecutively, since only thus can their 
relations to and their bearings upon the problem before us be well 
understood. The next chapter must, therefore, be hut an intro- 
duction to the history of the year 1810. 

The compositions and publications of this year remain to 
be enumerated — a task of some difficulty, requiring a prelim- 
inary remark or two. The great cost of living and the vaiions 
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extraordinary demands upon his purse this- year, deranged Beet 
hoven's pecuniary affairs seriously; from the same cause the Viinna 
publishers were not in a condition to pay him adequately and in 
wdvKoee for his raaauMripts. The dflatoriness of the London 
publishers has just been mentioned. Happily his rdations with 
Brcitkopf and Hfirtel wore such, that they were ready to re- 
munerate him handsomely for whatever new compositions he 
might send them; and there seems to have been an arrangement 
nuMle» under lAidi divers new wosks ci thk period were published 
simultaneously by than m LeqMie and by Artaria in Vienna. 
Nevertheless, Beethoven was pressed for money, not only from 
the causes above stated, but from the need of an extra supply, in 
case the project of marriage, now in his mind* should be effected. 
Of coone he counted with certainty upon the regular payment of 
his annuity, now that the war was over, and a lasting peace ap- 
parently secured by the rumored union betwf^n Napoleon and 
Archduchess Marie Louise. But a semi-annual payment of this 
annuity was far from sufficient to meet the expenses of establish' 
ing himself as a married man. Now that his concert was aban- 
doned, no immediate profit could arise from the completion of the 
new symphonies; nor was there any immediate need of his begin- 
ning the "E^gmont" music. It is obvious, therefore, that his labors, 
during the ''several weeks in succession" when he worked "so that 
it seemed rather for death than immortality/* were, as before 
said, the completion and corrcrtion for the press of various more 
or less important works existing in the sketchbooks, and the com- 
position of divers smaller jMeces, such as would meet with a ready 
sale, and hence be promptly and liberally paid for by publishers. 
It is not at a!! surprising to find among them a number of songs 
the texts of wliif h wrrr npt fypressions of his feelings at this junc- 
ture. Such roHMderations render it e>:tr( mcly probable, perhaps 
certain, that a larger number of minor productions belong by 
date of completion to this year, than they, who have endeavored 
to asotttain the chronology of Be^oven's works, have hereto- 
fore suspected. But the followinpr list oonf iins only works of 
which the date is certain— or probable almost to certainty. 
Compositions of 1809: 

1. Concerto for Pianoforte, E-flat major. Op. 73. 

2. '*Quartetto per due Violini, Viola e Violonoellob da Lnl^ van 
Beethoven, 1809," Op. 74, E-flat major. 

S. Sonata for Pianoforte: "Das Lebewohl, Wien am 4ten Mai 
1809," etc. ; "Die Abwesenheit. Die Ankunf t dea . . . Erzh. Rudolph, den 
80. JKnner 1810," Op. 81a, E-flat. We suppose the sonaU to have 
been completed in 1809, and ready for presentation to the Ardidiika 
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upon bis r turn; but as thLs was delajyied until Jwinaiy SOthf^Die 
Ankuitft," of course, took this date. 

4. Mwdi fat F major for MOitAry Band. Tor the Bohemian 

Landwi ]ir, 1800"; aku ins^Tibedbj Beethoven: *'For Hb Bojal Bighnea^ 

the Archduke Anton, 1809." 

5. Variations for the Fianofoite, D major. Op. 76. 

8. Fant.-isiit for Pianoforte, C major, Ojt. 77. 

7. Sonata for Pianoforte, F-sharp major, Op. 78. 
8b Somathia fbr Pianoforte, 6 major. Op. 79. 

9. Songs from "Bliiinclirn ih-r Eins.iTTikrit" hy C. L. Relssig: 

(a) '*An den ferueu Geliebteu." A co])y bears the words in 

Beethoven's hand: 'Tifth song," "1809/* and como- 
rioiis in the song itself. Op. 75, No. 5. 

(b) "Der Zufriedene^" Op. 76, No. 6. 

(c) 'Tied ana der Ferae,^ "IgOO.- 

(d) "Der Uebende." 

(e) "Der JUngUng in der Frcmde." 

10. Other Songs: 

(a) "Gretel's Wamung." A copy bears thr words In Beet- 

hovm's hand: "Fourth song," "1809," and corrections 
in the song itself. 

(b) "Andenkf'ii/' }>y Matthlson. 

(c) "Die laute Klagc," by Herder. 

<d) "L'amaiite impaziente,** "ISOS"; and probably aU the 

numbers of 
(e) "Four Ariettas and a Duet," Op. 82. 

e 

The &st sketches for the Fifth Pianoforte Concerto, E-flat, 
Op. 73, dedicated to Archduke Rudolph, are found in the so-called 
Grasnlrlv sketchbook after the sketches for the Choral Fantasia as 
it w&s performed for the first time on December 22, 1808, and the 
pianoforte mtrodnctioii to the same which, as we have seen, is of a 
later date ("Zweite Beethoveniaiia," p. 495 et seq.) . It is mentioned 
by Beethoven in the correspondence with his publishers for the 
first time on February 4, 1810. It was in their hands on August 
21 of that year, when Beethoven prescribed the dedication to his 
distmguiahed pupil, and was published in February, 1811. The 
Concerto had then already been played in public by Johann 
Schneider with brilliant success toward the close of 1810, and, as 
the "Allg. Mus. Zeit " reported, put a numerous audience into 
such "a state of enthusiasm that it could hardly content itself 
with the (ndinary expressions of recognition and enjoyment.*' 

The E-flat Quartet, Op. 74 (the so^ed "Harp Quartet"), 
dedicated to Prince Ixjhkowltz, was written simultaneously with 
the Concerto and Pianoforte Sonata in the same key. Beethoven 
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wftB cfvideiitly hard at work on them when he wrote to Bmtkopf 

and Hilrtel on *'Weuunonath*| [October] 1008" : "Next time about 

the quartet which I am T\Tih*n<? — I do not like to ocoupy myself 
with solo sonatas for tlic pianoforte, hut I promise you a few.'* 
Nottebohm says ("Zweitc Beethoveniana," p. 91), that the four 
movements of the Quartet were begun and finished in the order 
in which they appeared in print. According to a note by Arch- 
duke Rudolph, thr' Fnntasia, Op. 77, was composed in October. 
The three Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 78, 79 and 81a, arc closely con- 
nected in time, notwithstanding their diversity of sentiment. 
SketdieB for Op. 78 have not beoi foum], but thoae for the other 
two are in the sketchbook of Carl Meinert ("Zweite Beethoven- 
iana," p. 255), which enfls with the sketchesfor the Fantasia, Op. 77, 
composed for Count ]>;liiz vou Brunswick; and it is likely that 
the Sonata, Op. 78, dedicated to Countess Tberese vou Brunswick, 
was conceived and written immediately after the Fantasia (in 
October), The three sonatas were dou!)tless in the mind of 
Beethoven when he promised Breitkopf and Htirtel "a few" on 
October Ifi. On February 4, 1810, he offers to the publishers 
"three pianoforte solo sonatas — N.B., of which the third is composed 
of three movements. Parting, Absence and Betum, and would 
have to be published alone." On August 21, 1810, Beethoven 
wrote about the dedication: **The sonata in F-sharp major — A 
Madame In Cnmtesse Therese de Brunswick: the fantasia for piano- 
forte solo — A mon ami Monsieur le comte Francois de Brunswick — 
as regards the two scmatas publish them s^Muatdy, or, if you want 
to publish them together, inscribe the one in 6 major Sonata 
facile or sonatina, which yon mijrht also do in case yo!i [do not] 
publish them together." Breitkopf and Hiirtel published the 
sonatas separately and Op. 79 therefore received no dedication. 
The notion, once current, that Op. 79 (sometimes caUed the 
"Curl oo Sonata") was an older work, is disproved by the sketches 
of 1809 Xottebohm, "Zwcit. Berth p. The E-flat Sonata, 

Op. 81a, seems to have been completely sketched before October 
and held in readiness against the return of the Archduke as has 
been said. Breitkopf and Hilrtel published it m the faU of 1811, 
without dther dates or dedication and with the Fremdl title: 
"T/Cs Adieux, TAb-sence et Ic Uetour," much to Beethoven's dis- 
satisfaction. The Variations in D, dedicated **to his friend" 
Oliva, anticipate by two years the use of the same theme as a 
Turkish march in the incidental music which Beethoven wrote for 
Kotzebue's "Ruins of Athens." Nottebohm ("Zweit. Beeth." 
p. St7i, foot-note) says of it: "Traditkm has it that the theme is s 
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Russian melody. This is improl >aV>lo and incapable of proof. 
The theme in not to be found in any collection of Russian melodies 
known to us. Had Beethoven boirowed the theme he would, as 
he always did, have mentioned the fact in oonnection with the 
Variations and the 'Ruins of Athens' (a singular idea to use a 
Russian melody for a Turkish march !). It may be that a Russian 
folktune wiiich was popular in Vieuuu between 1810 and 1820, 
which bears some resembhmce to thu mekxiy and on which, be- 
sides fjelinek and others, Beethovea too made Variations (Op. 
107, No. 3), gave rise to the confounding of the two." The 
Military March in F was designed for Archduke Anton and was 
chosen for a "carrousel" at the court at Laxenburg. It is the 
"horse musus" d Beethoven's onrrespondenoe with Aididuke 
Rudolph. The year also saw the beginnmg of the airangements 
of the Irish melodies for Thomson. 

The publications oi the year 1809 were: 

1. The Fourth Symphony, in B-flat, Op. 60. "DediSe i MwUw 
U Camte Oppersdorjf'; published in March by the Kunst- und Indufltrie- 
Comptoir. 

2. Concerto for YioUa and Orchestra, D major* Op. 61. Dediie 
d ion ami Monsieur de j^rmntng, SSerttaire aidique, etc. Vieiiiia, Knnst^ 
und Industrie-Comptoir, in March. 

5. Sonata for Pjanoforie and Violoncello. A migor. Op. 69. 
Dgdife d Montintr dt Oleu^mtlein. Leipsic, Brdtkopf and lurtel, 
in April. 

4. Two Trios for Pianolorte, Violin and Violoncello, D major, 
E4st, Op. 70. MOt a Madame la Comteege Marie ePBriddy nie Com- 
teeee Niezky. Breilkopf and Ilarlel, No. 1 in April, No. 2 in August 

6. ^ Fifth Symphony, in C minor. Op. 67. Dediie d eon AUesee 
SMnieeime Mmeeignewt l» Prinee rSgnant de LobkmiiU, Dm de Remdnilg, 
d h son ExceUenee Mandtwr l§ ComU de Reummi^d^ Brdtkqpf and 
HSrtel. in April 

0. SiJRh Symphony {Sinfonia padonAe), F major. Op. 68* The 
same dedication as the Fifth Symphony. Breitkopf and Hartel, in May. 

7. Song: "Als die Geliebte sich trennen woUte." Sumileinent 
Nou II, to tiie "AUg. lius. Zeit,** November 9SL BttSKkapi andtOUUL 
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Chapter IX 



The Years 1807-09— A Retrospect— Beethoven's Intellectual 
Attainments — Interevt in Exotic literatures — His Be- 



POFULAR conception of Beethoven's character, namely. 



that a predisposition to gloom and melancholy formed its 



basis, appears to the present writer to be a grave mistake. 
The question is not what he became in later years — lempora 
mMUmlur et nos muUmur in ilH9—hnt what was the normal oon- 
stitutiim of his mind in this regard. Exaggerated reports of his 
sadness and infelicity during the last third of his life became 
current even before its close, and prepared the public to give 
undue importance to the melancholy letters and papers of earlier 
years* whi^ from time to time were esftramed and publidied. 
The reader upon examination will be surprised to find how few 
in number they are, at what wide intf-rvals ihey were wiittent 
and how easy it is to account for their tone. 

Beethoven's childhood was excessively laborious, though 
not so dieerleas as has been represented; and, however flattering 
to occupy at the age of twelve years the place of a man In theatre 
and chapel, his boyhood could not have been a happy one. Tlig 
brightest days up to the middle of his seventeenth year were 
undoubtedly those spent in Vienna iu 1787 — the date of the ear- 
Ikst of tlMMe papers from bis own pen, <m which the popular 
conception of his character is founded. But the letter to Dr. 
Schaden, written to explain and excuse the non-payment of a 
debt, takes its tone, not from any predisposition to gloom and 
melancholy, but from the manifold troubles which just then be- 
set bim— ^e bitter disappointment of his sudden recall from 
Vienna; the death of bis mother; the hopeless poverty of his 
family; hence, the pangs of wounded pride and self-respect: the 
depression of spirits caused by asthmatic maladies, and his utter 
hopelessness of any timely change for the better, such as, in fact, 
one short year was to bring. 



Ugion. 
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It is clear that Beethoven's character could not develop 
itself nonnaUy, until be had become to a conrideivble degree in- 
dependent of his father; and, consequently^ that certain pecu- 
liarities relate<I of him in his boyhood were probably less the 
results of his natural tendencies than the consequence of these 
being checked and obstructed by adverse dreumstances. Soon 
after the letter to Dr. Scfaaden came the turning-point in the boy's 
fortunes. Beethoven was now substantially emancipated from 
his father; his talents openf>f] to him a higher and finer-toned 
circle of society; a love for the best literature was cherished, if not 
created; and no long time elapsed befoee his fathtf's increasing 
moral infirmities made him virtually the head of the family. The 
nobler qualities of his head and heart now received a culture im« 
possible before. At last his character could and did develop 
itself normally. In all the following fourteen years — during which 
the boy organist of Bonn lises step by step to the position of first 
of pianbts and most promising of the yomig composers in Vienna — 
one seeks in vain for any trace of the assumed constitutional ten- 
dency to melancholy. Now come the pathetic letters to Wegeler 
and the "Testament" of I80S — dark, gloomy, despondent. But 
these were all written under the first pressure of a malady whidi, 
he justly foreboded, would in time unfit him for general society 
and debar him from every field of the musician's activity and 
ambition save that of composition. Tt is perhaps worth>' of 
remark, that among the well-known phenomena of mental action 
are the intellectual prostratum and the consequent depression <rf 
spirits which follow the comfUetion of any great work in litera- 
ture or art that has been for some time entrrossing the aftrntion, 
absorbing the thoutrhts and straining the faculties; and that the 
**Testament" of ISdi belongs iu the precise period of reaction 
after completing that first of his great woifcs» the Second Sym^ 
plumy. The "Testament" is indeed a cry of agony; but, in the 
parox^'sms of intense physical suffering, cries of agony are not 
proofs of a naturally weak or defective constitution of tiie body; 
that sort of patient suffers less — but dies. Had Beethoven's 
temperament really bem of the gloomy and melancholy cast sup- 
posed, suicide, insanity or — ^through seeking temporary allevia- 
tion of mental sufferinjr in sensual indulgences — moral ship- 
wreck wotild soon have ended his career. ''Strength is the mo- 
rality of men who distinguish themselves above others, and it is 
also mine," he wrote to his "Dearest Banm Mudc Carter** 
"Beethoven was, in fact, the personification of strength," said the 
aged poet Castelli to the present writer. The thought of suicide 
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ia alluded to in both the "Testament" and the letter to Wegeler; 
but with him the "To be or not to be?" was only a momentary^ 
a piusing, question; not because ''conscience does make cowards 
of us all/' but by reason of innate manliness to bear ''the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune" with ronrji^^e and fortitude, 
until time and patience should bring resignation. How bravely 
he sustained his heavy burden to the end of 1806, has been amply 
recorded in this work. Hie famous love-letter affords its own 
sufficient explanation of whatever degree of melancholy it ex- 
hibits in the bitterness of parting and sepamtion the wretched 
life in Vienna, the uncertainty of his pecuniary resources, the 
impossibility of marriage without some decided change for the 
better in his condition and prospects. When, a few months 
later, the question of the possession ot the theatres was decided 
against Braun, Beethoven had reason to hope that this change 
was assured; since the position of Lobkowitz, both socially and in 
connection with the theatres, gave to his hint, that the composer 
should iqaply for a permanent engagraient* abnost the force of a 
promise that he should reodve it. In view of Beethoven's ab- 
horrence of all restrictions on his personal freedom, it is by no 
means certain that the huai non-acceptance of his proposals 
caused him any very severe and lasting disappointment. 

Whether so or not, and notwithstanding the prolonged 
uncertainty of his future prospects and the occasional charac- 
teristic complaints in his letters, still these three years— 1807-8-9 
— were unquestionably the happiest in the last half of his Ufe. 
Huit it was a period of cxtfaordinary activity and productive- 
ness* of a corresponding augmentation and extension of his 
fame, of animated and joyous sodal intercourse, and was brightly 
tinted with so much of the romance of love as a man of middle- 
age is apt to indulge in — ^all this the reader knows. 

The coming (rf Heichardt to Vienna and the recording of his 
observations on the musical life of the Austrian capital in his 
book entitled "Confidential Letters, etc.," were fortunate inci- 
dents for the lovers of Beetlioven, Ueiehardt's was one of the 
great names in music. He stood in the front rank both as com- 
poser and writer on the art. His personal diaracter was un- 
spotted; his intellectual powers great and highly cultivated in 
other fields than music; nor had his dismissal from his position of 
Koyal Chapelmaster by Frederick ^Villiam TI been founded upon 
reasons which injured his reputation abroad. He therefore 
found all* even the highest, musical salmis of Vienna open to him, 
and he received attention which under the dicumstanoea was 
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doubly grateful. A colossal self-esteem, a vanity almost boundless 
alone could have sent such pages as his "Letters'* to the press 
without a more thorough expurgation. But this is nothing to the 
present genetation, wliich owes him s large debt ol gratitude for 
the most livdy and complete picture existing of tlu musical life 
at Vienna at that period, aiul especially for his notices of Beethoven, 
the date of which (winter of 1808-09) adds doubly to their value. 
They should be read in connection with this biography.* 

And here a word upon the compositions of tiiese yetan. 
The notion* that the beauties of the opera "Leonore" were in 
prrat measnrp the offspring of an old, imfortunate affection for 
Fraulein von Breuning and of a still more unlucky rt*< eiU passion for 
Julia Guiociardi, was treated in its place a^ unworthy of serious 
nf utation; but nowhere hi this work has anything been said affirm* 
mg or impfytng that the moral and mental condition of the man 
Bf^thoven would not produce its natural and Intimate effect 
uf)on Beethoven the composer. Now, examine the li«?ts of compo- 
sitions wixich terminate the preceding chapters, and say whether 
any but a strong, healthy, sound, dastic mind could have pro- 
duced them? To specify only the very greatest; there are in the ^ 
last months of 1806, after the visit to the Brunswicks, fhe placid ] 
and serene Fourth Symphony—the most perfect in form of them 
aU — and the noble Violin Concerto; in 1807, the Mass in C and the 
C mmor Symphony; in 1806, the 'Tastond'* Symphony and the 
CShoial Fantasia; and in 1809, the conception and partial execu- 
tion of the Seventh, perhaps also the Eighth, Symi^ony and the | 
glorious "Egmont" music. I 

Are such the works of a melancholy, gloomy temperamoit or 
of a forlorn, sentimental lover, sighing l&e a fumace and making 
**a woeful ballad to his mistress* eyebrow?" 

Beethoven, during the fifteen years since W^eler's vain effort to 
induce him to attend lectures on Kant, had become to some con- 
siderable d^ee a s^-tanght man; he had read and studied much, 
and had acquired a knowledge of the ordinary fiterary topics of the 
time, which justified that fine passage in the letter to Breitkopf and 
Httrtel, touching his ability to acquire knowledge from even the 
most learned treatises. Strikingly in point is the interest which 
he eadiiisita during these and fdlowing years in the Oriental re- 
aeaiches of Hammer and his asso c ia te s. His notes and ezceipts 

JSee Reiehudt's "VaUlltte Briefer geMbiicbeii »uf doer ReUe nach Wien und 
den <lit«n«ieliiidi«i Sttttoi >n lade du Jahict 1S06 uod lu Anfaog 1809," uodcr 
date November 80, December 5. Deoenbeff Ifl^ DwdBbar !•« Dveonba 95, Deeeatbcr 
SI, 1808^ and January IS, Marcb 0, Mwdi t7 aad No. ST (wtthont data), 180S. 
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prove a very extensive knowledge of their translations, both pub- 
lished and in manuscript; and, moreover, that this strange litera- 
ture was perhaps even more attractive to him in its religious, 
than in its lyric and dramatic aspects. In these esioarpt^^indeed, 
generally in extracts from books and in his underscoring of favorite 
passages in them — Beethoven exhibits a keen perception and taste 
for the lofty and sublime* far beyond the grasp of any common or 
nnoultivat^ nund. "The manl law in us and the starry heavens 
aboyeiis. Kant! ! !" is one of the brief notes from his hand,iriudi 
now and then enliven the tedious and thankless task of decipher- 
ing the Conversation Books. The following, given here from his 
own manuscript, is perhi^ the finest of his transcriptions from 
Biadu fiteratnie: 

God is immaterial; riace he b hivirible he can have no form, hut 

from what we ofiscrvc in his works we may conclude that he is eternal, 
omnipotent, onuuscient and onmipresent — ^The mi^ty one is he who is 
free from all desire; he alone; there is no greater than he. 

Rrabraa; his spirit is enwrapped in himself. He, the mighty one, 
is present in every part of space — his omniscience is in spirit by himself 
and the ocmception of him comprehends every other one; of all com* 
prduaofflve attributes that of oniiiisrirnrr is the greatest. For it there is 
no thre^old existence. It is independent of everything. O God, thou art 
the true, eternal, blessed, immutable light of all times and all spaces. 
Thy wisdom embraces thousands upon thous;inJs of law^, and yet thou 
dost always act freely and for thy honor. Thou wert before all that we 
revere. To thee be praise and adoratioo. Thou alone art the truly 
blessed one fRhaenvin); thou, the essence of all laws, the image of aU 
wisdom, present throughout the universe, thou imholdest all ihmgs. 

Sun, etheft Brahma [these words are crossed oat]. 

Beethoven's enjoyment of Persian literature as revealed to 
him in the translations and essays of Herder and von Hammer 
will now reaflily be conceived by the reader; as also the delight 
with which he read that collection of e.\quisite imitations of Per- 
sian poetry with its long series of (then) fresh notices of the man- 
ners, customsi books and authm of Persia, which some yetnes 
later Goethe published with the title "West-Ostlicher Divan." 
Even that lonsf essay, apparently so out of place in the work — 
*'Israel in der WUste" — in which the character of Moses is handled 
so unmercifully, was upon a topic already of curious interest to 
Beethoven. This appears from one of his copied paperr—oae 
which, as Schindler avers, *'he considered to be the sum of the 
loftiest and purest religion." The history of this paper is this: 
The Hebrew chronicler describes the great lawgiver of his nation 
as being "learned m all the wisdom of the Egyptians.** This 
leads SduIIer» in his fine essay on "Die Sendung MoseSp" into a 
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diacusaion of the nature and diaracter of this wisdom. The 
fonowing sentoices are from his account: 

The epoptee (Egyptian priests) recognised a single, higliett came of 
all things, a primeval force, natural force, the essence of all essences, 
which was the same a» the demiiur;^ of the Greek philosopkos. There 
is nothing more devated than the simple grandeur With whldi they spoke 
of the creator of the universe. In order to distinguish him the more 
emphatkrally they gave him no name. A name, said they, is only a need 
for pdnting a difference; he who is only, has no need of a name, tor there 
is no one with whom he could be confounded. Urn for an ancient monu- 
ment of Isis were to be lead the words: "I AM THAT WHICH I3,"and 
upon a pyraodd at Sta» the strange primeval inscription; **I AM ALL, 
WHAT IS, WHAT WAS. WHAT WILL BE; NO MORTAL MAN 
HAS £V£& LU^ED MY VEIL." No one was permitted to enter 
the temple of S«rapis who ^Sid not hear upon his breast or forehead tiie 
name lao, or T-ha-no — a name similar in sound to the Ilebrew Jehovah 
and in all likelihood of the same meaning; and no name was uttered with 
greater reverenee in Egypt than this name Tao. In the hymn whidi the 
nierophant, or guardian of the sanctuary, smti^' to the candidate for ini- 
tiatiooi, this was the first division in the instruction concerning the nature 
of the diviaity: "HB IS ONLY AND SOLELY OF HIB^LF, AND 
TO THIS ONLY ONE ALL THINGS OWE THEIR EXISTENCE.'* 

The sentences here printed in capital letters "Beetlioven 
copied with his own hand and kept (them)» framed and under glass, 
alw^s before ium on his writing-table.** 

Beethoven was now at nn niif whfii men of tlioughtful and 
independent minds have settl' (i o|Hnions on such important sub- 
jects as have received their attention, among which, to all men, 
rdigion stands preeminent. Few change their faith after forty; 
there is no reason to suppose that Beethoven did; no place, there- 
fore, more fit than this will be found to remark upon a topic to 
which the preceding pages directly lead^^ — his r< li^^Mous views. 
Schindler writes in the appendix to his biography of Beethoven: 

Beethoven was brought up in the Catholic religion. That he was 
truly religious Is proved by his whole life, and many evidences were 
brought forward in the biographical part (c^ this work). It was one of 
his p>eculiaritie<f that he never sptoke on religious topics or concerning the 
dogma:^ of tlie various Christian churches in order to give his opinion 
about them. It may be said with considerable certainty, however, that 
his relipious views rested less upon the creed of the church, than that 
they had their origin in deism. Without having a manufactured theory 
bcfoie him he plainly recognized the existence of God in the world as well 
as the world in God. Tins theory he found in the whole of Nature, and 
his guides seem to have been the oft-mentioned book. Christian Stvu-m's 
**Betrachtungen der Werke Gottes in der Natur," and the philosophical 
systems of the Greek wise men. It would be difficult for aqybody to 
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assert the contraiy, wlio had noi bow lie implied the oontcnta of those 
writiiigs in his own intmial life. 

As an argument against Schindler and to prove Beethovoi'e 
orthodoxy in respect to the Roman Catholic tenets, the fervid 
sentiment and sublime devotion expressed in the music of the 
**Missa Solenmis" have been urged; but the words of the Mass 
were simply a text on whidi he could hviah all the resources of his 
art in the expression of his religious feelings. It should not be 
forgotten that the only Mass which can be mnkcf] with Beethoven's 
in D, was the composition of the sturdy Lutheran, J. S. Bach, and 
that the great epic poem of trinitarian Christianity was by the 
Arian, Jdin MQton. Perhaps Schindiv would have his readers 
understand more than is clearly expressed. If he means, that 
Beethoven rejected the trinitarian dop:nia; that the Deity of his 
faith is a personal God, a universal Falher, to whom his human 
children may hopefully appeal for mercy in time of temptation, for 
aid in time of iMsed, for consolatimi in time of smiow — ^if this he 
Sdiindler's "deism," it may be affirmed unhesitatingly, that 
everything known to the present writer, which hears at all on the 
subject, confirms his view. Beethoven had the huliil in moments 
of temptation and distress, of writing down short prayers for 
divme support and aasiatanoe, many of whidi are preserved; but 
neither in them, nor in any of his memoranda or conversations, is 
there the remotest indication that he believed in the necessity of 
any mediator between the soul of man and the Divine Father, 
under whatsoever name known — priest, prophet, jsaint, virgin or 
Messiah; but an evoi stronger rd^ious sentiment, a more ardent 
spirit of devotion, a firmer reliance on the goodness and merQr 
of God are revoUed in them, than Schindler seems to have 
apprehended. 



CSiapto X 



The Year 1810 — Decrease in Productivity — ^Beethoven's Pro- 
ject of Marriage — ^Therese Malfatti — Bettina von Amim 
and Her Correspondence with Goetlie — The Bfiisic to 
^'Cgmont' — Ftoductions of the Year. 

f I ^HE topics last under notice have carried as far oaward* 



even to the last years of Beethoven. We now rrtum to the 



end of 1809~to the master in the full vigor and maturity 
of hia powers. The last months of this year had been marked by 
aa iiatiriBg aad efficient industry; his sketchbooks abounded in 
the noblest themes, hints and imitracted studies for orchestral, 
chatnber and vocal compositions; and several important works — 
among them the Seventh Syui[)}u)iiy — were well advanced. The 
princes, whose generosity had just placed him, for the present at 
least, beyond the reach of pecuniaiy anxieties, may wdl have ex-< 
peeled tibe hnmediate fulfillment of "the desire that he surpass 
the ^eat expectations which are justified by his past achieve- 
ments." They were bitterly disappointed. Kinsky did not live 
to hear any new orchestral work from that recently so proiihc 
pen; Lobkowits, whose dissatisfaction is upon record, heard but 
three; while the Archduke saw the years pass away comparatively 
fruitless, hardly more being accomplished in ten, than formerly in 
two — the marvellous year 1814 excepted. The close of 1809 ter- 
minated a decade (1800-1809) during which — if quality be con> 
sidered, as well as number, vanety, extent and originality — 
Beethoven's works offer a more spleiKiid esdiibition of intellectual 
power than those of any other composer produced within a like 
term of years; and New Year, 1810, began another (1810-19), 
which, compared with the preceding, exhibits an astonishuig de- 
crease in the composer's productiveness. Hie contrast is rendered 
more striking by the fact that many of the principal works com- 
pleted in the second decade belong in plan and partly in execution 
to the first. 
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Sdundler's diviBioii ol Beethoven's life into tbiee dbtmctly 
marked periods appears forced — rather fandful than reel; but 

whoever makes himself even moderatoly ronvorsant with the 
subject, soon perceives that a change iu the man did take place 
too great and sudden to be attributed to the ordinary effect of 
adyancing yean; but wheat The abrupt pause m his triumphant 
career as composer just mentioned, would seem to determine the 
time; and, if so, the natural inference is, that both were effects of the 
mme cause. There was a point in the life of Handel when his 
indefatigable pen dropped from his hand and many weary months 
passed befwe he ooidd resume it. The failure of his oporas, his 
diastrous theatrical speculation, consequent bankruptcy, and the 
culmination of his distresses in a partial paralysis of his physical 
powers, were the causes. The cessation of Beethoven's labors, y; 
though less absolute than in Handel's cas^ is even more remarkable, ' 
as it oontinued longer «id was not pniduoed by any such natural 
and obvious causes. The fact is certain, and will ])robably find a 
sufficient explanation wlien we come to the details of the master'sj 
private history during this period; if not, it is another question the 
solution of which must await the aoddoit of time or the keener 
penetration and wider knowledge of some other investlgalor. ' 

Beethoven's studies were now, for the third time, divert^ 
from important works in hand to an order from the directors of 
the theatres — ^the "Egmont" music. The persevering diligence of 
the last months, of which he speaks in his letters, was evidently 
for the purpose of dearing his desk of a mass of manuscvqtt 
compositions sold to Breitkopf and Hfirtel, before attackiug 
Goethe*s tracrefly — as decks are cleared for action before a naval 
battle. If so, he could hardly have seriously engaged upon the 
"Egmont" before the new year; but nothing is Imown, which 
fixes the exact date of dther the beginning or oomi^etion of the 
work. Its overture bears the composer's own date "1810"; its 
first performance was on the evening of Thiursday, May 24. 
The Cldrchen was played by Antonie Adamberger — a young 
actress alike distinguished for her beauty, her genius and het 
vurtuea — whose marriage in 1817 to the distinguished archaeolo- 
gist Ton Ameth was a distinct loss to the Vienna stage. The 
two songs which Cldrchen has to sing, necessarily brought Frfiu- 
lein Adamberger lor the moment into personal relations with 
Beethoven, of which she wrote to the present author the follow- 
ing simple and pleasing account under dkte Januaiy 5, 1807: 

.... I approached him (Beethoven) without embarrassment when mj 
muA cf bMssed memmy* my teacbBr and benefactress, csUed me to hv 
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room and presented me to him. To his question: "Can you sing?" I 
replied witnout cmbftrraasment with a decided "No!" Beethoven Te- 
garded me with amazf^ment and said laughingly: "No? But I am to com- 
pose the songs in 'li,gmont' for you." I answered very simply that I 
had sung only four months and had then oeased because of hoarseness 
and the fear that continued exertion in the practice of declamation might 
injure my voice. Then he said jovially with an adoption of the \ ieuu&$e 
dUJect: "That will be a pretty how do you dof'^^but on his pari it 
tinned out to be something glorious. 

We went to the pianoforte and rummaging around in my music .... 
he found on top of tne pile the well-known rondo with recitative from 
ZingareUi's "Romeo and Juliet." "Do you sing that?" he asked with a 
laugh which shook him as he sat down hesitatingly to play the accom- 
paniment. Just as innocently and unsuspiciously as I had chatted with 
him and laughed, I now reeled off the air. Then a kind look came into 
his eye« he stroked my forehead with his hand and said: "Very well, now 
I know" — came back in thieedays and sang the songs for me a few times. 
After I had memorired them in a few days he left me with the words: 
"There, that's right. So, no that's the way, now sing thus, don't let 
anybody persuade you to do differently and see that you do not put a 
moriant in it " He went; I never saw him again in my room. Only at 
the rehearsal when conducting he frequently nodded to me pleasantly 
and benevolently. One of the CHd gentlemen expressed the opinion that the 
songs which the master, countinfr on certain effects, had set for orrb< stra. 
ought to be accompanied on a guitar. Then he turned his head most 

comicaUjr and, tvith his egres flan^ng, said, **He knows!**. . . . 

Long afterwards, in a Converaatioo Book, an unknown hand 
writes: "I remember still the torment you had with the kettle- 
drums at the rehearsal of 'Ej^mont'." Nothing more is known of 
the history of this work. fiecthoven*s name appears on both this 
year's concerts lor the Theatrical Poor Fand— March 85, with the 
first movements of the Fourth Symphony; April 17, with the 
"Coriolan" Overture; but it docs not appear that he conduc ted on 
either occasion; it is, however, probable that he did conduct the 
rehearsals and performance of a symphony in Schuppanzigh's 
first Angarten concert; in May. 

Add to the above the subsequent notices of a few songs and the 
Quartet, Oji. nnd the mcni^re history of T?< cthovcn as composer 
for 1810 is exhausted; wliut remains is of purely pn\ ate and per- 
sonal nature. Kinsky's active service in the campaign of 1809 
and his subsequoit duties in Bohemia had prevented him hitherto 
from discharging his obligations under the annuity contract; but 
the Archduke, perhaps Lobkowitz also, was prnmptly meeting his; 
and these pajmients, together with the li(iiifiral>le remuru-rntion 
granted by Breitkopf and Uartel for manuscripts, supplied Beet- 
hoven wiUi ample means for comfort, evea for luxury. He had at 
this time no grounds for complaint upon that sowe. 
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It was in 1810 that Beethoven received from Cleuienti and 
Co. the long-deferred hooorarium for the British copyrights 
bought in Aprfl, I8€7. Exactly when this skmu^ was recced by 
Beethoven cannot be determined from the ensttng evidence, but 
it seems to have heen hefore February 4, 1810, on which date 
Beethoven wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel offering them the com- 
positions from Op. 73 to 83 (exclusive of 75), and remarking that 
he was about to send the same works to Londcm. He wouM 
scarcdy have had such a purpose in mind unless he had had a set- 
tlement with his London publishers. Additional evidence, though 
of little weight, is provided by the circumstance that at the same 
time he was contemplating a change of lodgings, as a letter to Pro^ 
feasor Loeb* written on F^ruary 8, shows; it was to his old home • 
in the house of Baron Pasqualati, which he had occupied two years 
before and which he now took again at an annual rental of 600 
ins. 

A numb^ of letters to GIdcfaenstdn and Zmeskall to which 
attention must now be called seem to show us Beethovoi m the 

character of a man so deeply smitten with the charms of a newly- 
accjuired lady friend that he turns his attention seriously to his 
wardrobe and personal appearance and thinks unusually long and 
frequently of the social pleasures enjoyed at the home of his 
charmer. A desire to save space akme prevents the publication of 
the letters in full, but the reader may find thrm fn the published 
Collections of the composer's letters • In th«- first of these he 
sends Gleichensteiu 300 florins which the Count was to expend for 
him in the purdiaseof linen and nankeoifor shirts and "at least 
half a dozen neckties.'* On the same day, he informs his cor- 
respondent that acting on his advice he had paid Lind SOO florins. 

'The let tors to Gleichcnstein were placed by NoW and after him by Thayer 
to the year 1807. Tlu-ir rpftrpnces to money matters and inHdents which srvm to point 
to the acquisition of a Inr^'T sum than u.sujil, fsp^-ciall y the first, which iniiicatfs that 
Beethoven had reccnUy had ao Kngliah bill of exchange cashed by his banker, con- 
nect them pretty obviously with the payment received from dementi and Co. ^ Bring- 
ing theae letters into connection witn others which were induhitHbly written in 1810, 
l>r. BionMiB makca the argumest wUdl follows in the body of the text m to the per- 
■on whom Beethoven expected to marry when he «ent to Wegeler on May 2d of that 
Tear (ur a copy ol lui IwptiRnal certi6cate. Tha>-er pursued the theory that the c: 
bdy was CounteM ThefCM von Bninnrick. The Snglish editor hiam tho^Blit it 'wmi ' 
to folloir Dr. Riemann in asstgniag tlin latteni to the year 1810^ nad pernnttiiig hial 
German associate to make hi» nrgnaMnit SB fnvornCThcnM MalfnttL nB be haa already 
permitted Thayer to urge that the **Immortal Beloved**' ofthe tdve-Ietter and the 
hoped-for bride of 1810 were one and the same person. The personality of the "Im- 
mortal lleloved" is not implicated in Dr. Riemann's content ir)n. but only the date 
when the tender relations between Beethoven and Countess Brun ^vi k amc to an 
end. On that point there ia no evidence. Thayer, as we have seVn ami shall j*ce a^ain. 
believed tlmt Beethoven had proposed inarriajje to Theresc Malfatti; but he th.)i;i7lir_ 
it was in 1811. Of the evidence introduced by the Clemeati incitleat, Thayer knew 
nothioft tt WM not lUMnrtheil until five yean after hta denth. 
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Hepjckitein had paid him twenty-sevoi and a half florina for a 
pound sterling and in\ itrd him and Gleichenatefai to dine the 

next day with Clementi. V^ery significantly the letter ends withr 
"Greet everj'thing that is dear to you and me. IIo%v pladly would 
I like to add to whom we are dearfff?" Lind waa a tailor 
and Henidcstem the son of a banker. The next day he writes 
that on the previous evening the Archduke had requested his 
prrsoncp on t!ir Hav s.»t for the dinner and he had heen oV)h*ged 
to send licnickstein a declination. The day after that he con- 
cludes a note telling about the meeting at the Archduke's with 
"FarewdL This evening I will come to dear lUalfattb." Here 
is the next letter in full: 

.As I shall have enough time this morning, I shall come to the Savage 
(«m voUdm Mann — a restaurant) in the Prnter. I fannr that I shaJI 
find no savages there but beautiful Graces, and for them I must don my 
armor. I know you will not think me a sponge because I come only for 
dinn<>r, and so I will come straight. If I findyouathome^vdlaildgDOd; 
if not, 1 11 }itirry to the Prater to embrace you. 

On the day after that he sends Gleichenstein an S. (a sonata, 
doubtless) which he had "promised Therese" and adds: "Give 
my complimeDts to all of than. It seems as if the wounds with 
which wicked men have pioced my soul might be healed by them'*; 
he sends 50 florins more for cravats and makes a boast of it that 
Gigons, Malfatti's little dog, had supped with him and accom- 
panied him home. This is the first of the only two allusions which 
Beethoven makes in ail the papers, pihited or written, relating to 
htm, of a domestic pet animal. Another letter reads: "I beg of 
you to let me know when the M. remain at home of an evening* 
You surely had a pleasant sleep — I slept little, but I prefer sudi 
an awaking to all sleep.** Again he writes to say that he wished 
"Madame M." would give him permission to pick out a piano- 
forte for her which she wished to buy "at Schanz's.** Though 
it wa<? hi» rule never to acre[>t commissions on such sales, he wanted 
to save money for the lady on this purchase. 

Now we readi the notes to Zmeskall, the first <rf which is 
endwsed by the recipient as having been received on April 18, 
1810. From Zmeskall's lodgings in the Walfischgasse it was but 
a few steps around the corner in the Kamthnerthorstrasse to an 
entrance of the BUrgerspital where Zmeskall lived, of whose 
readiness to oblige him he oould and did avail himself to an extent 
which at length excited mi AiMugs in his own mind that he was 
really going too far and abusing his friend's kindness. This time 
Beethoven's want was of a very peculiar nature, namely a looking- 
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glass; that it was not for shaving purposes but for a more general 
oontnil of his toilet is indicated by the second note: 

(Aprd 18^ 1810.) 

Dear ZmeskaTl do send mp your looking-frlo.^?! which hangs beside 

Jour window for a few hours, mine is broken, if you would be so kind as to 
aj me one Uloe it ttxlay it would be a great Usvmtf 111 raooup yoa for 
jour a^Moditure at ooxso—kgffn my iuportttnity dear Z. 

C Dear Z. do not pet angry at my little note — ^think of the situation 
whichlamin.like HerculesonceatQueenOmphale's? ? ? laskcdyouto 
buy me a looking-glass lilce yours, and beg you as soon as you are not 
\ using yours which I am returning to send it back to me for mine is bro- 
/ Icen — ^farewdl and don't again write to me about the great man — for I 
Vnever fdt the stzengthor weaknen of human nature as I fed it just now. 

Remain fond of me. 

fWithont date — the original in Boston.) 

Do not get vexed, dear Z. because of my continued demands upon 
yma — ^let me raiow how much you paid for the looking-glass? 

Fnrcwrll vrr sliall see each other soon in the Swan as the food is 
daily growing worse in the (illegible) — I have had another violent attack 
cf colic ainoe day bsf ore yesteraagr, but it is better to-day. 

Your friend 

Beethoven. 

The date of the first note (April 18) is important as show- 
ing, that at the time Beethoven was not in the country but still 
in Vienna and that, consequently, the 8th xnentkmed in the letter 
to Therese Malfatti which follows* was not the 8th of Aprilt 
but of May. From this letter we deduce that Bct'thovcn's in- 
tercourse with the Malfatti family in Vienna had become more 
animated and intimate, that Beethoven improvised at the piano- 
forte and that at the punchbowl his spirits rose rather high ("forw 
get the nonsense") . The conclusion points pretty plainly towards 
a desire to be united with the family in closer bonds. The 
Malfattis had probably gone to their country home towards the 
end of April or beginning of May. The foilowiug letter to 
Gldchenstdn was probably written on the day after the meny 
civening of which the letter to Therese speaics: 

Your report plunged me from the regions of happiness into the 
depths. Why the adjunction. You would let me know when there would 
be another musicale, am I nothing more than your musncian or that of the 
others? — that at least is the interpretation, I can therefore seek support 
only in my own breast, there is none for me outside of it; no, nothing 
but wounds has friendship and kindred feelings for me. So be it then, 
for you, poor B. there is no happiness in the outer world, you must create 
it in yourself, only in the world of ideality will you find friends. 

I beg of you to set my mind at rest a* to whether I was guilty of any 
imiMopriety yesterday, or if you cannot do that then tell me the truth. 
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I hear it as willingly as I speak it — there is still timev the truth may yet 
twdp me. Farewell — don't let your only friend Dwncr know anything of 

The letter to Therese reads: 

l^th this you are receiving; honorad Theieaev what I promued, and 

if there were not the hf^t of reasons against it, you would roreive more in 
order to iihow that 1 always do more for my friends tiiuu 1 promise — I 
hope and have no doubt that you keep yom-self as well occupied as 
pleasantly entertained — but not so much that you cannot also think of 
me. It would perhaps be presuming upon your kindness or placinp too 
high a value upon myself if I were to wnteyou: "people are only together 
when they are in each other's company, even the distant one, the absent 
one livc8 for us," who would dare to write such a i>enliment to the volatile 
T. who handles evoything in this world ao ii^tl^F Do not forget* In 
laying out your occupation, the pianoforte, or music generally; you have 
so beautiful a talent for it, why not cultivate it exclusively, you who have 
■o much feeling for everything that is beniitiful and good, why will you 
not make use of it in order to learn the more perfect things in so beautiful 
an art, which always reflects its light upon us- — I live very solitarily and 
quietly, althou^ now and then lights tiy to arouse me there is still for me 
a void which cannot be filled since you are all gone and which defies 
even my art which has always been so faithful to me — ^your pianoforte 
is ordered and you will have it soon — explain for yourself the difference 
between the treatment of a theme which I invented one evening and the 
manner in which I finally wrote it down, but don't get the punch to help 
you — how lucky you were to be able to go to the country so soon, I ) 
shall not have this pleasure until the 8th, I rejoice in the prospect like af 
child, how joyous I am when I can walk amongst bushes and trees, \ 
herbs, rocks, nobody can love the country as I do — ainoe WOOds* tntU t, \ 
rocks, return the answer which man wants to heac w-^ 

(Four lines stricken out). 
You will soon receive four of my comi>ositions whereat you should 
not have to complain too much about the difficulties — have you read 
Goethe's **Wilhelm Meister,** Shakespeare translated by Schlegel, one 
has so much l^ure in the country it might be agreeable if I were to send 
you these works. Chance has brought it about that I have an acquain- 
tance in your neighborhood, perhaps you will see me at your home eariy 
some morning for half an hour and then away, you see I wish to be as 
little tedious as possible. Commend me to the good will ol your father, 
your mother, although I have no right as yet to ask ft of them, abo to . 
your aunt M. Farewell, honored T. I wnsh you all that is good and beau- 
tiful in life, think of me and willingly — ^forget the nonsense — ^be convinced 
no one can wish that your life may be more joyous and more happy than 
I, even if you have no sympathy for 

Your devoted servant and friend 

Beethoven, 

N. B. It would really be very nice of you If you wcte lo write afew Vaam 

to say what 1 can do for you here? 

Under such circumstances Beethoven wrote the famous 
letter of May £, 1810 to W^eler in Coblenz, asking him to 
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pcocuio acopy of bis baptismal certifieate for liim. la this letter 
be Mys: 

A few years ago my quiet, retired mode of life ceased, and I was 
forcibly drawn into activities of the world; X have not yet formed a 
fairorable opinion of it but rather one against it— 4»iit wbow there could 
escape the influence of the external storms? Yet I should be happy, 
perhaps one <^ the hafmiest of men, if the demon had not taken poaseaaion 
of my ears. If I had not read somewhere tiiat a man may not volun- 
tarily part with his life so long as a good deed remains for hira to perform, 
I should long ago have been no more — ^and indeed by my own hands. 
O, life is so l^utiful, but to me it is poisoned. 

You will not decline to accede to my friendly request if I beg of you 
to secure my baptbmal certificate for me. Whatever enense may at- 
tach to the matter, since you have m Mscoont with Steffen Binning, you 
can recoup yourself at once from that source and T ill iii iko it good at 
once to Steffen here. If you should yourself think it worth while to in- 
vestigate the matter and make the trip from CoUenz to Bonn, charge 
everything to me. But one thing must be borne in mind, namely, that 
there toas abroUier bom before I was, who was also named Ludwi^ with the 
addition Maria, but who died. To fix my age beyond doubt, thu brother 
must first be found, inasmuch as I already know that in this respect a 
mistake has been made by others* and I have been said to be older than 
I am. Unfortunately I myself lived for a time without knowing my age. 
I had a family register hut it haa been lost heaven knows h*.\v. There I 
fore do not be boied if I urge you to attend to this matter, to find Maria \ 
and the present Ludwig who was bom after him. The aoooer you send I 
me the baptismal ootificate the greater will be my oblifatbn. 

To the **Notisen" (1888) Wegeler published a few pages ol 

appendix on the occa^on of the Beethoven festival at Bonn 
(1845), giving therein a most valuable paragraph explanatory of 
this important letter: 

It seems that Beethoven, once in his life, entertwned the idea of \ 
marrying, after having been in love many times, as is related in the j 
"Notizen" (pp. 40, 42 ct seq. and 117 e< seq.). Many persons as well as j 
myself were impressed by the ur»en(nr with which in his letter of May / 
10 [ne] he besought me to Mcure iih baptismal certificate for him. He ■ 
wants to pay all the expenditures, even a journey from Coblenz to Bonn. 
And then he adds explicit instructions which I was to observe in looking 
up the certificate in order to get the right one. I found the sc^ution el 
the riddle in a letter written to me three months later by my brother- 
in-law St. V. Breuning. In this he says: "Beethoven telb me at least 
once a week that he intends to write to you; but I bdieve his marriage 

Eroject has fallen through, and for this reason he no longer feels the 
vdy desire to thank you for your trouble in getting him the baptismal 
cerbfieate." In the thirty-ninth year of his life Beethoven had not given / 
up thoui^ta of mairiage. 

We know no v. tliat the marriage project fell through early 
in May, soon after he had written tbe letter to Wegeler. Two I 
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\ \ short letters to Gleicheiute&i insbmct ui slightly touching the 
1 conclusion of this psychological drama which, no doubt, tore the 

' heart of Beethoven. It would seem as if at first Beethoven 
I wanted to visit the Afalfattis nt their country home, but at the 
j last preferred to scad a formal proposal of marriage by the hands 
\ 6t Gleiehenstetn. We have no testimony concerning the refusal 
Ibcjond the utterance of the niece and the cessation cf all cor> 
\^eqMmdence on the subject. Here are the letters: 

You are living on acslm and r>< ;tf*<'ful sea or, possibly, are already 
in a safe harboi^you do not feel the distress of the friend who is stall in 
the storm- -or you dare not fed it — what will they think of ne in the star 
Venus Urania, how will they judge me without seeini,' ma — my pride is 
so humbled, I would go there with you uninvited — let me see you at 
my lodging to-montnr monting, I shall expect you at about 9 o'doek 
nt breakfast — Domer can f orn-- with you at another time — if ymi were 
but franker with me^ you are certainly concealing something from me, 
yoa want to spare me and thu unoertamty is more pi^ul than the moat 
fatal certainty- — Farewell if you cannot come let ine know in advance — 
think and act for me — cannot entrust to paper more of what is going 
on within me. 

Dear friend, so cursedly late — press diem all warmly to your heart — 
why can I not be with yon? Farewell, I will he -vrith you on Wednesdaj^ 
morning — the letter is written so that the whole world may read it — if 
you finj that the paper covering b not clean enough, put another one on, 
I cannot tell at night whether it is clean— farswslU dioar &ieiui» think and 
act also for your faithful friend. 

Beethoven's relations with nnotber fair friend now demand 
attention. In the Vienna suburban road Krdbeergasse stands the 
lofty house then numbered 98, its rear windows overlooking 
Rasoumowsky's gardens, the Donau canal and the Prater, whence 
on May 15, 1810, Elizabeth Brentano (Bettina) wrote to Goethe: 

Here I live in the house of the dfTcnsed Birkenstock, surrounded by 
two thousand copperplate engravings, an many hand-drawmgs, as many 
hundred old ash urns and Etruscan lamps, msrUe vases, antique frag- 
ments of hands and feet, paintings, Chinese garment'?, coin'?, peolojirif-jil 
collections, sea insects, telescopes and numberless maps, plans of an- 
cient empires and dties simk in ruin, artistically carved walkin^etieks, 
pndous documents, and finally the sword of Emperor Carolus. 

Joseph Melchior von Birkenstock (bom in 1738), the honored, 
trusted and valued servant of Maria Theresia and Kaiser Joseph, 
the friend and brother-in-law of the celebrated Sonnenfels — the 
esteemed coirespondent of so many of the noblest men of his timci 
including the American philosopher Franklin and the Scotdb 
historian Robertson, the reformer of the Austrian school system, 
the promoter of all liberal ideas so long as in those days progress 
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was allowed — was pensioned in 1803, and thenceforth lived for 
adenoew art and Uterature until hia death, October 80, 1809. Ws^ 
hoiue, fiUed almost to repletion with the artirtic^ ardueological, / 

scientific collections of which Bettina speaks, was one of those truly / 
noble seats of learning, high culture and refinement, where Bcet-j 
hoven, to his manifest intellectual gain, was a welcome guest/ 

Sc^hie Brentano, older than Bettina, very beautiful not- 
withstanding the loss of an eye, and, like all the members of that 
remarkable family, very highly talented and aofomplished, had 
made a long visit to Vienna as Count Ilebersleia's bride — their 
marriagtf being prevented by her untimely death. '*^e brought 
about the marriage of her brother Franz with Antonie von Birken- 
stock,'* says Jahn. "The young wife, who did not feel at home in 
Frankfort" — and nhn hpcanseof the precarious health of her father, 
we may add — "persuaded Brcntano to remove to Vienna, where 
for several years she occupied a home in the Burkenstodc house 
which Bettina describes so beautifully. In this house, where music^ 
was ciiltivat< d. t tlioven came and went in friendly fashion. y 
His 'little friend,' for whose encouragement in pianoforte playing 
he wrote the little trio in a single movement in 1812, was her 
daughter MaTimiliane Brentano, later Bfadame Flittersdoif. 
to whom ten years later he dedicated the Sonata in E major 
(Op. 10f>). After Birkenstock's death he tried to pive a pmcttca! 
turii U> his friendship by seeking to persuade Archduke Jtiid<jlph 
to buy a part of his collection. More effective, evidently was the 
help which Brentano extended to him, who, when he came into 
financial straits and needed a loan, always found an open purse. 
Madame Antonie Brentnno was frequently ill for weeks at a time 
during her sojourn in Vienna, so that she had to remain in her 
room inaccessible to all visitors. At such times Beethoven used 
to come rcgolaily, seat himself at a pianoforte in her anteroom 
without a word and improvise; after he had finished 'tdling her 
everything and bringing comfort,* in his lant^age, he would go 
as he had come without taking notice of another person/' 

The credibility of Madame von Amim's contribution to 
Beethoven literature has been questioned in all degrees of severity, 
from simple doubts as to particular passages to broad denunciation 
of the whole as crross distortions of fact, or even as figments of the 
imagination. Dogmatism is rarely in proportion to knowledge, 
unlMS, perhaps, in inverse ratio. The bitterest attadcs upon tiie 
veracity of Mme. von Amim have bem made by those whose 
ignorance of the subject is most conspicuous; but among the 
doubters are people of candor, good judgment and wide knowledge 
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of Beethoven's history; and a decent respect fm the opinuMM (rf sack 

renders it just and proper to explain why so much of these con- 
tributions has been adnutted into the text as being substantiaUy 
true. 

At the very outset we are met by a statement hi Sdbhidlef^s 
book (Ed. 1840) which if oonect destroys at once the credibility 

of Mmc. von Arniin's account of her first interview with Beetho- 
ven. Tt is this: "Beethoven became acquainted with the Bren- 
tano family in Frankfort through her [BettinaJ." A later writer, 
Ludwig Nohl, supports the assertioii on the authority of "Fran 
Brentano, now 87 years old** — Birkenstock's daughter. But 
Schindler, after his long resi<lence in and near Frankfort, writes 
(1860) : "There still lives one of the oldest friends of our master 
during life, with whom he became acquainted already on his 
arrtvid in Viemia (1792) m the house of her fath^." This was 
the above-mentioned lady "now 87 years old." The other writer 
also withdraws his statement in a later publication where he 
speaks of this aged lady's daughter, "Maxe, who as a child in 
1808 [.''] in Vienna, often sat at Birkenstock's on his (Beethoven's) 
knees." 

Any possible doubt on the subject is dispelled by a communi- 
cation made to tVii^ author in 1^?*?, by thethenheadoftheBrrataiio 
family living in Frankfort, who wrote; 

The friendly relations between Rcothoven and tlip fnmily Brentano 
in Frankfort already existed when I'lau vou Brcutaiiu (Autonie) \n.sitcd 
her father in Vienna, whither she went with her older children for an 
extended period because her father. Court Councillor Birkenstock, had 
been ailing for a considerable time. This friendly iiitercoursc was 
continued after the death of Councillor Birkenstock on October SO, 
1809, and during the three years* sojourn of the Brentano family in 
Vienna. Beethoven often came to the house of Birkenslock, later of 
Brentano^ attended the quartet concerts which were given there by the 
best musicians of Vienna, and often rejoiced his friends with his glorious 
pianoforte playing. The Brentano children oceaMioually carried fruit 
and flowers to him in his lodging; he in return gave them bonbons and 
always exhibited great friendship for them. 

Beethoven, through his familiar intercourse with the Bren- 
tanos, must, of course, have known of the expected visit of Bettina 
and of her relations to Goethe. Her account of their first meeting, 
therefore, is m ail respects credible; nor has it been, ao far as is 
known, questioned* It is twice given by her own pen in the 
"Briefwedbsel" with Goethe under date 1810, and in the Ptickler- 
^fiiskMii correspondence as belonging to 1832. At this last-named 
date she had not yet received from Chancellor von MuUer her 
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letter to Goethe, and wrote from memory, confining her narrative 
to the minor incuients of the meeting. The two accounts diffw, 
but tfa^ do not contradict, they only supplement each other. 

The prpsent writer had the honor of an intrrview or two 
with Mme. von Amim in 1849-50, and hoard the story from her 
lips; in 1854-5, it was his good fortune to meet her often in two 
cfaarming family drelea — her own and that of the brothers Grimm. 
Thus at an interval of five years he had the opportunity of com- 
paring her statements, of questioning her freely and of ooavincing 
himself, up to this point, of her simple honesty and truth. 

But the rock of oifcuse does not lie here; it is in the long 
discoutae of Beethoven whuih will presently be givoi in these 
pages. Schindler objects to this, both in its matter and form, 
on the ground that he had never heard "the master'* tn!k in 
this manner. But the Beethoven whom Schindler knew in his 
last ycass wu3 uot the Beethoven of 1810, and Anton Schindler 
oeftidnly was not an Elisabeth Brentano. Then happens to be 
proof that just in the former period the composer could talk 
freely and eloquently. Jahn says: "Beethoven's personality and 
nature, moreover, were calculated to make a significant but 
winning impression upon women," and cites Mme. iiummel 
(Elisabeth BOdcel) in proof. "As a matron advanced in years," 
says he, "and still winning because of her charming graciousness, 
she spoke with ingratiating warmth of the good fortune of having 
been observed by Beethoven and to have been on friendly re- 
lations with him. 'Whoever saw him iii good humor, intel- 
kctnaUy animated* whoi he gave utterance to his thoughts in 
sudi a mood,' said she with glowing eyes, 'can never foiget the 
impression which he made.' ** 

There are two hypotheses as to the genesis of this letter to 
Goethe. The one: that Mme. von Amim in preparing the 
**Bricf weclisd" for publication wrote out her own crude and neb- 
ulous thoughts and gave them to the public in the form of a 
fictitious report of a conversation of Beethoven. The other: 
that she found Beethoven fresh from the composition of the 
"Egmont" music, full of enthusiasm for Goethe and vehemently 
desirous that his, the great composer's, views upon musie should 
be known and comprehended by the great poet; that he, happening 
to get upon this topic at thi ir first inter\'iew, imparted those views 
to her with that express purpose; and that she, so far as she was 
able to follow and understand the speaker, and so far as her 
memory could recall his words afew hours after, correctly records 
sad r^rts them. 
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The first hypoth^is rests now on precisely the same f ounda- 
taoa as when Sdimdler wrote, namely, on the presumptioQ that 
Beethoven couM net have spoken thus; but a duooune uttered 

under such circumstances and with such a purpose, poured into 
the willing ear of a beautiful, highly cultivated and remarkably 
fascinating young woman, one who possessed the higher artistic 
and intellectual qualities of diaracter in an eztraoidinary degree 
•^uch a discourse might well abound in thoughts and expressions 
which the prosaic Scliindler in the most pTOSaic peswd ol his 
master's life np^■cr drew from him. 

Two significant minor points may be noted: there was a 
Latin word in use by the Breuning family in the old Boon days 
with a meaning not given in the dictionaries. This we learn from 
"Wcgeler's "Xotizrn," and onhj there. Yet Mme. v, Amim puts 
this word, raptiui, in precisely this local sense into Bectho%'en*s 
mouth several years before the publication of the "Notizen"! 
Again: when the disooveries of Galvani and VoHa were still a 
novel topic of general Interest, when, through them, physiologists^ 
as DnV>oTs "Raymond expressed it, "believed thut at ]f nf^th they 
should realize their visions of a vital power"; and when tiie semi- 
scientific world was iuii of the theories of Mesmer and his disciples 
— ^at that time, the first years of the nineteenth century, custom 
gave the word elektrisck (electrical) a significance long since 
lost, which w»'l! conveyed the thonf^ht Beethoven is made to 
express. But in 1834-5, to introduce this word in that sense, 
retrospectively, into a fictitious conversation purporting to be of 
the year 1810^ diows, no less than the rapiw, an exquisite tact so 
mce, that h might wdl be termed a most felicitous stroke of 
gnius, one of wliich any writer of romance might be vain. 

Juiius Mens, in his "Athenseum fUr Wissenschaft, Kunst und 
Leben'* (Nuremberg, January, 1839), printed for the opening 
article "Drel Briefe von Beethoven an Bettina.^'. The third of 
these letters was copied the next July into Schilling's ephemeral 
musical periodical the "JahrbUcher" TCarlsruhe), with remarks 
by the editor expressing doubts of its authenticity. But Schind- 
ler, whose book was just then going to press, copied a lai^ portioii 
of it as genuine; and in his second edition (1845) reprinted all 
three entire, without adding a word of doubt or misgiving. They 
had appeared in English in 1841, from a copy given to Mr. Henry 
F. Chorley by Mme. von Arnim; and since then have been re- 
]w&kted in variomi languages probably more frequently, and become 
more universally known, than any other chapter in Beethoven 
literature. ' Here and there a reader shared in Schilling's doubts; 
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but twenty years elapsed before these doubts were put into such 
form, and by an author of such position, that a reasonable self- 
TCspeet could allow Bliiie. yoo Arnim to take not«se of them; and 
then it was too late — ^she lay upon her death-bed. Her silence 
under the attacks made upon her yennaty is therefore no evidence 
against her. 

A. B. Marx, the author here referred to, produces but one 
argument whidi demands notice here, and this is the oocui^ 

rence of certain "repetitions": "liebe, liebste," "liebe, gute,** 
"bald, bald" which he declared to be "very womanish and very 
un-Beethoveniaa." Now, on the contrary, m the text of this 
volume there is abundant proof that just these ^pxessions are 
very Beethovoiian and characteristic of his letters to favorite 
women at the precise period in question. 

It is true, as he says, that when Marx wrote, nothing of the 
kind had ever been published; a fortiori, nothing twenty years 
before; but this fact, on whidi he laid sudb stress. Instead ol sup- 
porting really demolishes his argument. It was in the autumn of 
1838 that Mr. Merz received the letters. At that time specimens 
of Beethoven's correspondence had been published by Seyfried 
in the pseudo-^Studien," by Schumann in the "Neue Zeitschrift," 
by Gottfried Weber m the **CKeitia." by Wegcler in the '*Noti- 
zen"; and a few others were scattered in books and periodicals. 
Imitators, counterfeiters, fabrirators of false documents, must have 
samples, pattf^rns, modfls; but all the Beethoven letters then in 
print were so far from being the patterns or models of the Bettina 
letters that the contrast between them was the mam arpment 
against the authenticity of the latter. If, then, Mme. von Arnim 
introduced so many expressions which we know (hut shf^ oohM not) 
are not "very womanish and very un-Beethovemau " into a fic- 
titious correspondence, she did so not only without a pattern or 
model, but against all patterns and models. Credat Judenu 
Apella, nan ega» 

There are points of doubt and (Hf?icii}ty in the third 
letter which the warmest advocates of its authenticity have not 
been able fully to overcome; but as Marx had not sufficient 
knowledge of his subject to perceive them, and the question of the 
acceptance or rejection of this letter will rest upon grounds to be 
given in the text, these points need not be noticed here. An<it!ier 
one must be, namely: suppose that letter should be proved coun- 
terfeit, does it follow that the others are so? Not at all; but 
that tliey are the authentic letters whose manner and style are 
imitated. 
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In 1848, Mme. von Aruiiu published two volumes of charac- 
teristic cdTespondeiioe with Heir Kathunus under the title: 
"Ilius PamphOiiu imd die Ambrosia." In one ol his letters 
Pamphilius requests autocraphs of Goethe's mother and Beet- 
hoven, for a collection which he is making. This gives her oc- 
casion iu various letters to express her admiratiuu and reverence 
for the oompoBer in terms whidi oome warm from the heart At 
length (Vol. II, p. 205) she writes: "Herewith I «m setKling you the 
letters of Goethe and Beethoven for your autograph collection." 
She print.s all three in the pages following; but a comparison of the 
several passages relating to them leads to the inference, that only 
one autograph was sent. Is all this a nxystification? Was thete 
no Pamphilius? No autograph collection? No contribution of a 
letter in Beethoven's hand to it? Herr Nathusius knows. 

Mme. von Amim, then, gave the letters to the public three 
times; in the "Athenaeum/' January, 1839; in English translation, 
throng Choriey, 1841; in the '^nunphilius und AmbroMa," in 
1848. It is patent to the feeblest common sense, that, if not 
genuine, either the same copy, or copies carefully collated so as to 
avoid all suspicious variations, would have been sent to the printer; 
and that the two German publications would differ only by sudi 
small errors as compositors make and proof-readers overlook — 
such as are found in Schindler's reprint from the "Athenteum," 
and in Marx's from Schindlcr. But the variations of the "Pam- 
plnlius'' copy from that in the "Athenseum" are such as cannot 
be printv's errors, but predsely sadi as two persms, inexperienced 
in the task, would make in deciphering Beethoven's very illegible 
writing; one (Mr. Merz;) correcting the punctuation and faults in 
the use of capital letters (as Wegeler has evidently done), and 
the other (A^e. von Arnim) retaining these striking charac- 
teristics (rf the composer's letters. The change of the familiar 
"Bettine,** which Beethoven learned in her brother's family, to 
the more formal "Freundin," can hardly be made a point of 
objection. Marx's argument had been so completely upset, that, 
in renewing (18G3) his attack upon the then deceased Mme. von 
Amim, he was compelled to base it upon other oonsiderati<»is. 
It was then that the present writer compared the letters printed 
in the "Athenfeurn" with the copies In the "Pamphilius," which 
convinced him, on the grounds above noted, of their authenticity, 
at least in part, and led ^o a correspondence, of which an abstract 
here follows: On July 0. 1868, the present author requested Mr* 
Wheeler, American Consul at Nuremberg, to see Mr. Merz, 
leam from him the drcumstaaces under which he obtained the 
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kttets, and whether he printed from Beethoven's autograph. 

Wheeler lepUed en August 9th: "He [Mr. Merz] states, 
that he enjoyed the personal acquaintance of that lady (Mme. 
von Arnim), and was at the time in Berh'n on a visit; and heinj? 
at her residence uu a certain occasion, she gave him these letters, 
remarking! There is something for the Athenwum/ After pub- 
lishing the letters, Ifr. Mers feds confident, he returned the letters 
to Mme. V. Arnim." The author now, on August 23th, requested 
ISIr. VViieeler if po??sihle to obtain from Mr. Merz his written 
statement that he had printed the letters from the original auto- 
graphs. Bfr. Wheder, on Septembw Mth, replied. . . . "Yestov 
day he (Merz] was good enough to write me the note you requested; 
I trust it may he found of the tenor wisln d " The note which 
was enclosed in this letter is this: "I can certify that at the time 
in question I had in my possession the letters referred to m the 
January number of the 'Athenteum,' but gave them bade again. 
Nuremberg, September €S, 1868. Julius Merz, book publisher." 
It may be said that this note does not exph'eitly rovrr the whole 
ground. True, It is the testimony of a conscienlious man who, 
after the lapse of twenty-live years, remembers deciphering cer- 
tain letttfs of Beethoven whidi he printed, but does not venture 
to dedare that all that he printed lay before him in the hand- 
writing of the master. There is another witness who is reported 
to have been leas distrustful of his memory. Herr Ludwig Nohl, 
in a note to these letters ("Briefe Beethoven's," p. 71), says; 
**Their anthentici^ (barrmft perhaps a few words in the middle 
of the third letter) was never doubtful in my mind and will 
not be now after Beethoven's letters have been made public. 
Though superfluous, it may yet be said for the benefit of such as 
are not wholly, willing to accept internal evidence, that Prof. 
Moris Carricie, in a oonversation on the subjeet of Beethoven's 
letters in December, 1864, expressly stated that the three letters to 
Bettina were prenuine; he saw them himself in her house in Berlin 
in 1839, read them through with the greatest interest and care, and 
because of their significant contents had urged their immediate 
publication. When they were printed a short time afterward, 
no changes in the reprint struck his attention; on the contrary, 
he could still remember that the much controverted terms, 
particularly the anecdote about Goethe in the third letter, were 
precisely so in the original." 

And now to the matter, the discussimi of which has detained X 
us so long. One day in May, Beethoven, sitting at the pianoforte 
with a song just composed before him, was surprised by a pair of 
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Iiands being placed upon his shoulders. He looked up ''gloomilsr" 

but his face brightened as he saw a beautiful young woman who, 
putting her moutii to his ear said : '*My name is Brentano.'* She 
needed no further introduction. He smiled, gavci her his hand 
without nuBg and aaid : *^ hmve just made « beauttful song for you ; 
do you want to hear H?" Thereupon he sang — raspingly, in- 
cisivcly, not fj^ently or sweetly (the voice was hard), but tran- 
scending training and agreeableness by reason of the cry of passion 
which reacted on the hearer — "Kennst du das Land?" He asked : 
^Wdl, how do you like itr She nodded. "It is beautifid, 
isn't it?'* he said enthusiaatically, "marvellously beautiful; I'll 
sing it again." lie srxng it agm'n, looked at her with a triumphant 
ex{)rrs,sion, and seeing her cheeks and eyes glow, rejoiced over her 
happy approval. "Ahal ' said he, "most people are touched by a 
good thing; but they are not artist-natures. Artists are liay; 
they do not weep." He then sang another song of Goethe's^ 
**^t)cknet nicht Thrfinen der ewigen I.iebe." 

There was a large tiinner party that (hiy at Franz BrentAno's 
in the Birkenstock house and Bettina — for it was she — told 
Beethoven he must change his old coat for a better, and aoeompany 
her thither. "Oh," said he jokingly, "I have several good coats," 
and took her to the wardrobe to see them. Changing hi^; coat he 
went down with her to the street, but stopped there and .said he 
must return for a moment. He came down again laughing with 
the old coat on. She remonstrated; he went up again» dressed 
hnnsdf properly and went with her.' But, notwithstanding his 
rather clumsy drollery, she soon discovered a greatnes'? in the 
man for which she was wholly unprepared. His genius burst 
upon her with a splendor of which she had formed no previous 
conception, and the sudden revelation astonished, dasded, en- 
raptured her. It is just this, which gives the tone to her letter 
upon Beethoven addressed to Goethe. In fact, the Beethoven of 
OMf conceptions was not then known; the first attempt to describe 
or convey in words, what the finer appreciative spirits had b^gun 
to feet m his musio» wasE. T. A. Hoffniann'sartideon the G minor 
Sym^ony, hi the "AUg. Mus. Zeit" of July Slst— five weeks 
later. 

*T}iis iUH'iiuiit. of [he first meot'ng of Rnttina and ni^'thovr-o is compiled from 
her letters to Goethe anil I'Ucklcr Musknii, add notes o( her convexsaLiori with the 
writer. How deep and t h nr the im]>n ^(Hioiia of their firrt interviewa with Bn timvca. 
even to tainute Incidentj*, mniiinrii upon the inemoriea of both Mme. von Arnirn and 
Mmr. Von Arm-tb. when scv-'ntv >ears of ai?e. the writur had opportunity to know 
by hearing them from their own lips. In the printed letters of the former to PUcklet- 
Miukau. the part relating to this first meeting is lucid and satisfactory, but the «ra* 
fMioa «t nnaoiy triiibi* iii\he Mi of Um lettw naden it OMdjr frarthkM. 
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Tbe essenti&l parts of Bettma's long eommunication are theae: 

(To Goethe) Vienna. May 28. 

I^hea 1 a&w him of whom I shall now speak to you, I forgot the 
trikob WQiUh^Mthe world still vanishes when memory recalls the scene — 
yes, it vanishes. ... It is Beethoven of whom I now wish to tell you, and 
who made uie forget the world and you; I am still in my nonage, it is true, 
but I am not mistaken when I say — ^what no one, perhaps, now understands 
and believes — he stalks far ahead of the culture of mankind. Shall we 
ever overtake him? — I doubt it, but grant that he may live until the 
mighty and exalted enigma lying in nis soul is fully developed, may 
reach its loftiest goal, then surely he will plaoe the key to his heavenly 
Imowledge in our hands so that we may be advanced another step to^ 
wards true happiness. 

To you, I am sure, I may confess I bdieve in a divine magic which 
is the essence of intellectual life. This magic Beethoven practises in his 
art. Everything that he can tell you about is pure magic, every posture 
is the organization of a hidher existence, and therefore Beethoven feels 
himself to be the fotmder m s new senswMn bads in the fnteDectua! life; 
you will understand what T arn trying to s;iy and hnw much of it is true. 
Who oould xeplaoe this mind for us? From whom oould we eiqtect so 
nradi? AH huiiuai activities toss aroniid lihn filce mechanism, be alone 
begets independently in himself the unsnsjx-r tcij, uii< reated. T\1i;if to 
him is intercourse with the world — to him who is at his sacred daily task 
before sunifae and wbo after sunset sesra^ looks about Ubn* irihto Cof^ 
gets sustenance for his body and wlio is carried in a trices by stream 
, of his enthusiasm* pastthe shores of work-a-day things? 

He lunudf said: ^When I open my eyes I most sigh, for what I see 
is contrary to my religion, and T innst despise the world wlilrh t! *ea not 
know that music is a higher revelation than all wisdom and uiiilos(^>hy, 
the wine wliidi inspires one to new generative pfoc essea ^ and I am the 
Bacchus who presses out this glorious wine for mankim^ and makes them 
fepiritually drunken. When they are again become sober they have drawn 
from the sea idl tlist tfa^ brought with them, all that thegr can bring 
with them to dry land. I liave not a single friend; T must live alone. 
But well I know that God is nearer to me than to other artists; I as- 
sodate with him without fear; I have always reot^nised and understood 
him and have no fear for my music — it can meet no evil fate. Those 
who understand it must be freed by it from all the miseries which the 
Others drag about with thmnsdves." 

All this Beethoven said to me the first time I saw him; a fwlinp of 
reverential awe came over me when he expr^sed himself to me with such 
friendly frankness, seang that I must have appeared so utterly inrignili- 
cant to him. I was; surprised, too, f(ir T hud hern ti<h] that he was un- 
sociable and would conven*e with nobody. They were afraid to take me ] 
to Um; I had to hunt him up alone. Ue has three lodgings in which he 
conreal?; himsf^lf alternately — one in the countrj', one in the city and the - 
third on the bastion. It was in the last that I found him in the tiiird 
storey, walked in unannounced* He was seated at the pianoforte. 

He accompanied me home and on the way he said the many beauti- 
ful things about art, speaking so loud and stopping in the street that it 
took courage to listen to him, Ha ipghia with gieal aarnaitiMas and mndt 
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too mupdMngly not to make me forget the street. They were greatljr 

surprised to see him enter a large dinner party at home with me. After 
dinner, without being asked, he a»t down to the instrument and played 
long and marvellously; there waa a ffimtdtaneoua fe r m e nta tion of has 

pride and his genius. When he is in such a state of exaltation his spirit 
begets the iocumprehensibte and his fingers accomplish the imposstble. 

In the letter to PUckier-Muskau in which Mme. von A mini 
dwells more upon the incident.s of this meeting, she writes f lius: 

There was surprise when I entered a gathering of more than 40 
people who sat at table, hand in hand with Beethoven. Without ado 

he se itcd himself, said little (doubtless because he was deaf). Twice he 
i(x>k his writing-tablet out of his pocket and made a few marks in it. 
After dinner the entire company went up to the tower of the house to 
ludk at t!ie \ iew; when th« v were gone down again and he and I aJone, he 
tirew iorLh \us tablet, looked at it, wrote and ended, then said: "My song 
is finished." He leaned againrt die window-frame and sang it out up<m 
the air. Then he said: "That sounds, doesn't it.* It belongs to you if 
you like it, I made it for you, you inspired it, I read it in your eyea just 
as it was written." 

In the Goethe letter she continues: 

Since then he comes to me eveiy day. or I go to him. For tUs I 

neglect social meetings, galleries, the theatre, and even the tower of St. 
Stephen's. Beethoven says **Ahl What do you want to see there? I 
win call for you towards evening; we will walk through the alleys of 
Schonbrunn." Yesterday I went with him to a glorious garden in full 
bloom, all the hot-beds open — ^the perfume was bewildering; Beethoven 
stopped in the oppressive sunshine and said: **Not only because of their 
contents, but also because of their rhythm, Goethe's poems have great 
power over me, I am tuned^ up and stimulated to composition by this 
language which builds itsdf into higher ordm as if thmtigh the work of 
spirits and already Iwars in itself the mystery of the harmonies. 

"Then from the focus of enthusiasm 1 must discharge melody in all 
directions; I pursue it, capture it again pasmonately; I see it flying away 
and disappcirliii:; in the mass of varied :iidtations; now T si izo upon it 
a^pun with renewed passion; I cannot tear myself from it; I am impelled 
with hurried modubtioos to multiply it, and. at length I conquer it: 
^ — behold, a symphony! Music, venly, is tli<^ m< (^ia!i>r hctwrvn intellec- 
tual and sensuous life. I should like to talk vrith Goethe about this — 
wotdd he understand me?**. . . . "Speak to Goethe about ine,** he sakl; 

"tell Iiirn to hear my symphonies ami he will say t luit I am right in saying 
that music is the one incorporeal entrance into the hi^er world ol knowl- 
edge wlddi oompfdiaida mankntd but iHiidi mankmd cannot compre- 
hend. . . . We do not know what knowledge !j rings us. The encased 
seed needs the moist, electiicaUy warm soil to sprout, to think, to express 
itsdf. Music is the etectrical soil ia whidi the mind tliinks, lives, 
feels. Philosophy is a precipitate of the inind'^ ehxtrical essence; its 
needs which seek a basis in a primeval principle are eleviUed by it, and 
althoq^ the mind is not supreme over wliat It gpsnentes thiou^ it is 
yethapiqriiitliepiooeM. ftuawiyiedctea&nolart faindepeiMkat^ 
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nuMre powerful than the artist himself and returns to the divine through 
its ntanifeitstkMi. It is one with maa only in this, that it bean testi- 
mony of the. mf'diation of the divine in him. . . . Everything etsctlical 
stimulates the mind to musical, iiuent, out-streaming generation. 

**I am deetrical in my nature. I most intemmt the flow of mj 
undemonstrable wisdom or I might neglect my rencarsal. Write to 
Goethe if you understand what I liave said* but I cannot be answerable 
for anythmg and will gladly be uutmcted by lum.** I prondsed to 
write you cverytliing to the best of my understanding. . . . Last 
night I wrote down all that he had said; tlus morning 1 read it over to 
him. He remailced: "Did I say thatf WO, ^ I had arapkuT He 
read it again attentively and struck out the above and wrote between 
the lines, for he is greatly desirous that you shall understand liim. Be- 
joioe me now with a speedy answer, wnieh sliail shotr Beethoven that 
you appreciatf him. It has alw.i}- been our purpose to discms miisw; 
it was also my desire, but through iBeethoven I feel for the &st time 
tliat I am not fit for the task. 

To this letter Gm tin- aiisw« red: 

Your letter, heartily beloved child, reached mc at a happy time. 
Yott have been at great pains to picture for me a great and Mtutihd 
nature in its achievements and its stri vine's, its needs and the super- 
abundance of its gifts. It has given me great pleasure to accept this 
picture of a truly great spirit. Without desiring at all to classify it, 
it yet reqiiirt'-. a [)sy. lm]n;n( il feat to extract the sum of agreement; 
but I feel no desire to contradict what I can grasp of your hurried ex- 
I^osion; on the contrary, I should prefer for the present to admit an 
agreement between my n il un and that which is recognizable in these 
manifold utterances. The ordinary human mind might, perhaps* find 
contradictions in it; but before that which is uttered by one pa^ened 
rif snrh n diviiion, ordinary hiynian musf stand in reven.Mice, and it is 
immaterial whether he speaks from feeling or Icnowledge, for here the 
gods are at work strewing seeds for future discernment and we can o^y 
wish lh i! Ihey tiiriy prrNceed undisturbedly lo development. But bef tr-- 
they can become general, the clouds which veil the human mind must 
be dispersed. Give Beet h oven my heartiest greetitigs and tdl him that 
I wduM \\Ilhiit,'ly iriakc s;i( rifii-es to hav*- his ;i' <iuaintance, when an fx 
change of thoughts and feelings would surely be beautifully profitable; 
mayhap you may be aUe to persuade lum to make a journey to Kailsbad 
whither I po arly every year and would have ihr greatest leisure to 
Usten to him and learn from him. To think of teaching him would be an 
insoleDce evra in one with greater insist than mine^ since he has the 
guiding light of lus genius which frequently illumines his mind like a 
stroke <rf lightning while we sit in darkness and scarcely suspect the 
direction from whidi dayligl^ will break upon us. 

It would give me great joy if Beethoven were to rnalce rne a jiffsent 
of the two songs of mine which he has composed, but neatly and plainly 
written. Jf am very eager to hear them. It b one of my greatest enjoy- 
ments, for which I am very grateful, to have the oM moods of snch ft porai 
(as Beethoven very correctly says) newly aroused in me. . . . 

June 6, 1810. 
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(Bettina to Goethe) 

Dearest fn<»nd' I communicated your beautiful letter to Beethoven 
so far as it concerned him. He was full of joy and cned: "If there ia 
any one who can make him understand music, I am the man!" The 
idea of hunting you up at Karlsbad filled him with enthusiasm. He 
struck his forehead a blow and suid: "Might I not have done that earlier? 
— but, in truth, I did think of it but omitted to do it because of timidity 
which often torments me as if I were not a real man bnt I am no longer 
afraid <rf Goethe." You may count, ther^ore, on seeing him next 
ycsr. ... 

I am enclosing both «;ong8 by Beethoven; the other two are by me. 
Beethoven has seen them and said many pretty things about them, 
such as that if I had devoted myself to this lovdly art I might cherish 
great hop^s: but T merely graze it in 6ight, for ray art is only to Iftiigh and 
sigh in a little pocket — more than that there is none for me. 

BettiiuL 

By the middle of June she was in Bohemia. 

There are a few letters from this period to which attention 
may be paid. On .July 9, 1810, Beethoven wrote to ZmeskaU 
telling him of hi^ distracted state of miud; he ought to go away 
from Vienna for the sake of his health, but Archduke Rudolph 
wanted him to remain near him; so he was one day in SchOn- 
brunn, the next in Vienna. "Every day there come new inquiries 
from strangers, new acquaintances, new conditions even as regards 
art — sometimes I feel as if I should go mud because of my un- 
deserved fame; fortune is seekmg me and on that account I almost 
apprehend a new misfortune." On July 17th» he sent to Thomson 
the Scotch songs which he had arranged, accompanied by a letter 
(in French) in which he discusses bu.siness matters, gives some in- 
structions touching the repetitions in the songs, repeats his offer 
to compose three quintets and three scmatas and to send him 
such arrangements for quartet and quintet as have been made of 
his symphonies. Soon thereafter he wrote to Bettina Brentano:^ 

'From the "Athencum." There arc u few variatiotu in the letter aa priatMl la tlw 
NuiMBbun J«anal Mui in "fiiw FuDphUiua"— "BvUine" is changed to 'YtieAd." 
*fnig^ to Hat *'mmI on tiM bMlioii" b omitted. *YHdiiated" (gebaiut) b alteied to 
'*MiwNl" (gepoekt). A tew other (Kffereoce* sre mmm«tical erron. 
} It feems proper at this place for the EnglisE Editor to remark that Mr. Thayer's 

argument in favor of the authenticity of the Bettina letters was printed In the Appendix 
to \ol. Ill of the oriijinal edition with a coactuding foot-note by Dr. Dcitern in which be 
said that he had not been convinced by his author's painstaking exposition that the letters 
are tfeniiine. Dr. Rieoiann in the second German edition prints the letters and thear>?ument 
in the Irxt, 'iistributiog the latter in t u ii rhapters ami lipiK-ndiuj; a foot-note in w hirh h>; 
' gives it HS his opinion that only the second (that dated February 10, 181 1, the aulugraph 
! of which is in existence) is authentic ai a Irilrr, while the other two, though probably 
based on observatioas made by Beethoven to Bettina, were put intn rpiatolary shape by 
her. One of Bettina's letters to PUckler-Muskau, which tells of : < t1i ven's rudeness to 
Goethe as illostrated in the anecdote which plays so important n r6le in the third letter, 
woald seem to bear out this theory. But it is also likely that Beethoven's original hfetan 
wne tricked ottt by her lor literary effect, which would help to cqilniii the diwppaMUoe 
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Vkunm, Augint 11, 1810. 

Devest Bettlne: 

No lovelier spring than this, that say I and fed it, too, because I 
have made your acquaintance. You must have seen for yourself th&t in 
society I am like a frog on the sand which flounders about and caimot 
get away until some benevolent Galatea puts him into the mighty sea 
again. I was right high and dry, dearest Bettine, I was surprised by you 
at a moment when ill-humor had complete control of me; but of a truth 
it vanished at sight of you, I knew at once that you beloved to another 
world than this absurd one to which with the best of wuls one cannot 
open his ears. I am a miserable man and am complaining about the 
others! ! — Surely you will pardon this with your good heart which looks 
out of your eyes and your sense which lies in your ears — at least your 
ears know how to flatter when they give heed. My ears, unfortunately, 
are a barrier through which I cannot easily have friendhr intercourse 
with mankind — otherwise! — ^Perhaps! — I should have had more con- 
fidence in you. As it is I could only understand the big, wise look of 
your cyea* which did for me what I shall never forget. Dear Bettine, 
deaiest gfrit Art!— who understands it, witti wham can one converse 
about this m'rtal goddess! — How dear to me are the few days in whicK\ 
we chatted, or raUier corresponded with each other, I have preserved all I 
tlw Htlle bits of paper on whidi your bright, dear, dearest aaswm are y 
written. And so I owe it to my bad ears that the l>esl portion of these 
fleeting coaversatioos is written down. Since ^ou have been gone I \ 
have had vexations honors, honra of diadow, in which nolliing c« tt be donet' 
I walked about in the Schdnbrunn Alley for fully tlirce hours after you 
were gone, and on the bastion; but no angel who might fascinate me as 
you do. Ajigel. Pardon, dearest Bettine, this departure from the key. 

I must have such Inte rvals in which to unburden my !i' irt Yua have 
written to Goethe, haven't you? — would that 1 mif^ht put my head in 
a bagsotiiat I eould see and near notiiing of what is going on in the worid. 
Since you, dearest angel, cannot meet me. But I shall gel a letter from 
you. shall I not?— Hope sustains me. it sustaiua half of the world, and I 
nave bad her as neijg^bor aO my life, if T had not what would have become 
of rae? — I am sending you herewith, writtrn with my own lirin l, "Kennst 
du das Land." as a souvenir of the hour in which 1 learned to know you. 
I am sending «bo the otW wUcb I have composed tinoe I parted with 
you dear, deirest heart! 

Herz, mein Herz, was soli das geben* 

Was bedrftnget dich so sehr? 
Welch ein fremdes, neues Leben! 

Idi crimwie didi nidit mdir* 

Yes. dearest Bettfne^ MMwer tluMi wnte me what it if ahali hunieD 
to mc since my heart has become aiidi a i«bd. Write to your most 

faithful f rioid — 

Beethoven. 

flIlhsaalopapiMof tfcebttan of UIO and ISlt. Tbassoood latter, which wm printed 
iB/«Mtaib la the llMvBsMe ciitiGd WofMphy of Bsethovca (4tli ed., 1884). was 
la pMMHioa flf FMar NathertuB ia QnedUabaiff in IMt. 
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The cessation in Beethoven's productiveness in this period is 
partly explained by the vast amount of labor entailed by the prep- 
aration of nianiucripts for pubficaticMi* the correction of proofs, 

etc. Of this there is evidence in a number of letters to Brfitkopf 
and Hiirtel. On July 3 he wrote demanding an honorarium of 
250 florins for works that he had specified, and sending the first 
installment, two Mmatas for pianoforte fiiw variations fw piano- 
forte and six ariettas (Op. 75» 8S and 82). The second install- 
ment, he said, should be a Concerto in E-flat, the Choral Fan- 
tasia and three Ariettas. The third, the Characteristic Sonata 
"Farewell, Absence and Return," fiye Italian ariettas and the 
scQffe of *'Egmont." On August 21, 1810, he wrote to the firm at 
great length. He sends a draft of a plan for a complete edition of 
his works, in which Breitkopf and Ilartel were to figure as the 
principal publishers. He asks what they are willing to pay for 
'*a concerto, quartet, etc., and then you wUl be able to see that 
250 ducats is a small honorarium.**. . . "I do not aim at bdng a 
musical usurer, as you think, who composes only in order to get 
rich, by no niPHns, }>ut I love a life of independence and cannot 
achieve this without a little fortune, and then the honorarium must, 
like everything else that he undertakes, bring some honor to the 
artist.** He gives directions as to the dedications. Of the 
"Egmont** he says: "As soon as you have received the score you 
will best know wlmt use to make of it and how to direct the atten- 
tion of the public to it — I wrote it purely out of love for the poet, 
and to show this I accepted nothing from the theatre directors 
who accepted it, and us a reward, as ever and always, have treated 
ray work with f^eat indifference. There is nothing smaller than 
our great folk, but I make an exception in favor of the archdukes 
— give me your opinion as to a complete edition of my works, one 
of the dbief obstacles seems to be in the case of new works which 
I shall continue to bring into the world I shall have to suffer in the 
matter of publication.'*. , , 

Without date, but endorsed by the firm ns of August 21st, is 
the following little note containing an important correction in the 
Scherzo of the Fifth Symphony : 

... I have found another error in the Symphony in C nunor, namely, in 
the third movement in ^ time where, after the t| 1] t| the minor returns 
again, it reads (I just tiJce the bass part) thus: 




The two measaies maiked by a X are redmidaat and must be stzicken 
oo^ of coarse sIm> m all the parts that are pausfaig. 
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If ikb cotteipondence in this chapter seems in tone and cha^ 

acter at variance with the assumption that, for some reason or 
other, this was a disastrous year to Beethoven, it must not be 
forgotten that there are troubles and sorrows which must be 
bonie in aflence — when to complain and lament is apter to cxeite 
ridknile than compassion. Though the burden be almost in- 
supportable, the sufferer must perform his duties aiul piirsiif" the 
business of life with a serene countenance, and permit no outward 
sign to reveal the secret pain. "The setting of a great hope is like 
the setting of the sun/* says Longfellow. 'The brightness of onr 
Itfe is gone. Shadows of evening fall around us and the world 
seems but a dim roflcction — itself a broader shadow. We look 
forward into the coming lonely night. The soul withdraws into 
itself." When "surprised" by Bettina, Beethoven's great hope 
had set and "iSi humor had complete ctmtroi*' of him. His 
''marriage project had fallen through." Whoever the lady was, 
tbc blow had now fallen and must be borne in silence. Its dis- 
astrous effect upon Beethoven's professional energies is therefore 
for us the only measure of its severity. True, he writes to Zmes- 
kall and talks of his art as great things were in ^^rospect; but 
he had no heart for such labor, and nol mil il 0( I dIh r did he take up 
and finish the Quartetlo Srrinyo for his friend. The long bright 
summer days, that in otlirr y« ars had awakencfl his powers to 
new and joyous activity and added annually one at Icsmt to the 
list of his grandest works, came and departed, leaving no memorial 
but a few songs and minor instrumental works-Hlie latter ap- 
parc ntly com|)osed to order. He took no country lodging this 
summer — ultr mating between Baden and Vienna, and indulging 
in lonely rambles among the hills and forests. We think it must 
have been in this period of song composition and oriental studies 
that, on such an excursion, he had with him the undated papor 
containing a selection from the sonf^s in Herder's ''Moigen* 
Itfndische Blumenlese" and wrote upon it in pencil: 

My decree [meaning the annuity contract] says only **tiy remain in 

the ooimtry" — perhaps this would be complied with by any spot. IVTy 
unhappy ears do not torment me here. It seems as if in the country 
«very tree said to me "Holy! Hcdy ! " Who can give complete expression 
to the ecstasy of the woods? If everything else fails the country remains 
even in winter — such as Gaden, Unterer Briihl, etc — easy to hire a 
lodging hem a peasant, oertainly cheap at this time. 

Another half-sheet in the T.ihrary of the Musikfreundc in 
Vienna, mostly covered with rude musical sketches, is a suitable 
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pcndaat to the abcrr^ as it eonkaiiift these woidi: "Without the 
society of eome loved pcraon it would not be ponible to live even 

in the country." 

It is well known that Beethoven's duties to Archduke 
Rudolph soon became irksome and at last almost insupportable. 
It was, however, f<nr his good that he was oompdled to perfom 
them and lu^ master of himsdf to that extent; it was also for- 
tunate that Elizabeth Brentano rame jnst nt tho crisis with beauty, 
grace and genius to turn his thoughts into other channels. Nor 
was it without beneht to him that Thomson's melodies, which 
lequired no severe study, gave some desultory but profitable eni> 
ployment to his mind. Just at the close of the year it was ru- 
mored that he contemplntod a journey into Italy "next spring, in 
order to seek restorati on of his health, which had suffered greatly 
for several years, under southern skies." There was some foun- 
dation for this* for some years later Beethoven htnisett states in 
one of his letters: *T dedined a call to Naples." 

Hie ocmipositiotts of the year 1810 are: 

1. The incidental music to Goethe's "Egmont." It was oompoaed 
between OctoWr, IROf) and May, TRIO, and the first performance took 
place on the 24th day of the latter mouth. There are sketches for the 
song "Freudvoll und LddvoU'* m a sketchbook used in l.so.9; but 
Nottebohm does not recognize them as ha^^n8; been conceived for use 
in the tragedy, since there are indications that the song was to have 
pianoforte accompaniment and be sung in part by two voices. In a 
sketchbook begun early in January, 1810 (Nottebohm, "Zwdte Beetho- 
veniana," p. 276), on the first twenty-nine pages there are sketches for 
seven numbers m tha following order, viz: 7, 1, 8, 9, i, S, 6. Sketches 
for the overture are not to be found in the book, but in other pI;irM?s in 
connection with sketches for the Pianoforte Trio in B-flat, Of >. ^7, which 
was also in hand in 1809. Beethoven's admiration for Goethe (stimu- 
lated, it is fair to assume, hy his uitprronrs*> with Elizabeth Brentano) 
is shown by the fact that, b< sides t\\c. "I'^gmont" lyrics, others of Goethe's 
poems were sketchcxi or roiiiplcl* d in tlu- year which saw the production of 
the tragedy. "Epmont" was fir^t performed on May 24, 1810. Though 
Beethoven contemplated dedieaUng it to Archduke Rudolph, it eventualiy 
appeared without a dedication. Beethoven offered the music to Brcit* 
Iropf and Hartel in a letter dated May (1810) for 1400 florins in silver. 

2. Two songs: "Kenn^st du das Land ' and "Herz, mein Her*.'* 
8. Three songs: "Wonna der Wahmuth," "Sehnsucht," and *Tllit 

einem gemalten Bande." The manuscript bears the following inscrip- 
tion in Beethoven's hand; "3 Gesfinge — 1810 — Poesie von Goethe in 
Mlink gesetzt von Ludwig van Beethoven.'* 

4. Forty-three Irish melodies, with ritomellos andaoooinpsaiments 
for pianoforte, violin and violoncello (completed). 

5. £co«aise for military band, 
e. PoloBaiae for mititaiy band. 
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7. March in F major for militaiy iMmd. "CompOMd in 1810, in 
fiadra, for Archdrike Anton — 3rd Summer-month " 

8. String Quartet, F minor, Op. 'Jo. I he autograph manuscript 
p iM e rve d in the Royal Imperial Court Library at Vienna bears the in- 
scription: "Quartetio serioso — 1810 — in the month of October. Dedi- 
cated to Herr von Zmeskail and written in the month of October by his 
Mend Lb v. Beethoven." 

The publications of the year were: 

I. "Das Lied aus der Feme." PuMiah e d by Breitkopf and 
Httrtel, in February. 

8. ''Andenken,** aeng by Metthiaon. Bieitknpf end HkrteU in 

March. 

3. The opera "Leonore," in two acts, etc., without overture and 
finales. Breitkopf and Httrtel, in March. 

4. SesteUo pour 2 Ctarivetfes, 2 Cars et 2 Bastoiu, jwr L, «. Btei- 
hooen. In parts, by i5rcitkopf and HSrtel, in April. 

Ouverture a grand Orchestre de VOpkm JLeoiMNW* «fe. CXeODOie, 
No. 3"), by Breitkopf and Ilartcl, in July. 

6. Five Songs: Lied aus der Ferne ("Als mir noch die Thrane'*— 
thirteen pages composed stanza by stanza, newly published); Der 
Liebende ("Welch' ein wunderbares Leben"); Der JUngling in der 
Fremde ("Der Frllhling entblUhet"); An den femen Geliebten ("Einat 
wohnten sU.sse Ruh") ; Der Zufriedene ("Zwar schuf das Glilckhienieden"), 

!>ublished in "Achtzehn deutsche Gedichte mit Begleitung des Piano- 
orte von verachiedenen Meistern .... Erzherzog Rudolph .... gewid- 
met voii C. L, Reissig," by Artaria and Co., Vienna, in July. 

7. "Die Sehnsucht von Goethe, mit vier Melodien nebst Clavier- 
begleitung . . . . " No. 88, Vienna and Pesth, Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir, 
in September. A later edition bears the imprint of S. A. Steiner and Co. 

8. Variationt pour U Piemoforte campoUe* d, dediie$ d «ott Ami 
Oliva par L. v. Beethoven. (Etw. 76. Breitkopf and HSrtel, in October. 

9. Quatuor pour deux VuUons, etc., composi et dediS h eon AUeste 
le Prince rSgnani de LobkowUz, Due de RaudnUz, par* elc. Op. 74. Bmt^ 
kopf and Hftrtel, in November. 

10. Six Songs with accompaniment for the Pianoforte. Op. 75. 
Dedicated to Princess Kinsky. Breitkopf and H&rtel, in November. 
Mignon ("Kennst du das Land"); Neue liebe, neues Leben ("Hers, 
mein Hera"); Aus Goethe's Faust ("Es war einmid ein Konig"); Gretel'a 
WarmwK ("Mit Liebesblick und Sj^el und Sang"); An den fernen Gelieb« 
ten C^nst wobnten ettne ^jh*): Der Zofimdene ("Zwar sdiiif das 
GlUck hienieden"). The but two had been publiahed in July in Beung's 
Collection Uee No. 6). 

II. ' Fmdaute powr U PimnfifrU iiampo»S$ H deiiSe urn Ami 
Monsieur le Cante. Franqois de Bruntmdt par L. Wo J w rt owil. Qp. 77. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, in November. 

It. SoneUpcutUPianeferteeompoeieHdediieiMe^kmel^ 
Thtrhe de Bruruioick, etc. Op. 78. Breitkopf and HKrtel, I n November. 

IS.^ SonaUne pour le Pianqforte, etc Op. 79. Breitkopf and 
Htoid, in Noveniber. 

14. Sexiuor pour S Viohn^, AUa, ViohiMOo d f Con eUigSo. 
Op. 81 (81b), by Simrock, Bonn, in the qwing. 
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Bettina Brentano Again — Ivetters Between Beethoven and 
Goethe-The B-flat Trio— The Theatre in Pesth— Opcia 
Projects — Therese Malfatti — Sojourn in Teplitz. 

BEETHOVEN'S intercourse with the Brentanos kept his 
interest In Bettina alive and to this we owe a characteristic 
and wdcome letter wliidi* like the firrtt Is hete taken from 
the Nurembcig "Athencnm'': 

^^enna, Fsbiuaiy 10* 1811. 

Beloved, dear Bettine! * 

I have already received two letters from you and observe from your 

Irtrerstoyour brother ["to Tonir" in the "Ilius Pamphilius," Tonie being 
her sister-in4aw], that you still tliiuk of me and much too favorably. 
I earned your first letter around wi^ me all summer and it often made 
me happy; even if I do not write to yoii often and you never see me I yet 
write ^on a thousand limes a thousand letters in my thoughts. ^ I could 
have imagined how you fed amidst the cosmopolitan mhUe in Berlin 
even if you had not •WTiftpn nhout it to mr; much chatter T\ithniit deeds 
about art! I n ! The best description of it is in Schiller's poem "Die 
Flttsse," where the Spree speaks. 

You are to be marrirrl, dr nr Bettine, or have already been, and I 
could not see you once more before then; may all happiness with which 
marriaf^ blesses the married, flow upon you. What shall I tell you about 
myself? "Pity my fate," T cry vsith Johanna; if I ran srjve a few 
years for myself for that and all other weal and woe i shall thank 
ffim the aU-coTnpiehendmft and Exalted. If you write to Goethe, hunf^ 

out all the words to PYpress my deepest reverenr^ nnd athniraf ion for 
him. I am about to write to him myself concerning Egmont for wliich I 
have composed musie and, indeed, purely out of love for his poems which 
main me happy, but who can suflBciently thank a great poet, the most 
precious jewel of a nation? And now no more, dear good Bettine. It 
was 4 o'clock before I got home this morning from a bacchanalian feast at 
which I had to laugh so much that I shall have to weep correspondingly 
to-day; boisterous joy often forces me in upon myself powerfully. As to 
Clemois, > many thanks for his kind offer. As to the cantata, the subject 
is not sdDcien^y important for us here* it is a different matter in Benin, 

>Clemeaa BrenUno, brother ol Bfttioa and Fcui^ wlw bad wtittvo the tcst «f a 
cutUU oo tbe dMth of Qncca Louli«i 
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and u cooeerag affectum, the sister has numopoliiied !t so mndi that 

little will be left for thf> hrother, dfX'S that suffice him? 

Now, farewell dear, dear Bettiue, 1 kiss you upon your forehead and 
thiM impress upon you as with « seal all iqy diou^ts of ytm. Write 
soon, soon, oAcm to your tnead 

Beethoven. 

Beethoven lives on the ICidker 
Baslei in the Fsaeolati House. 

This letter Invites attention to aevenl erroneous oomments 
which have been made on the Bettina letters and the history of the 

"Eprniont'* miisir. Czerny's st:itrnient that Beethoven did not 
compose the mii>ic to the tragedy out of love for Goethe's poems 
but would have preferred a commission for Schiller's "Tell" is 
contradicted by Beethoven bimadf in a letter to Brdtkopf and 
Hiirtel which was written six weeks before the letter to Bettina. 
In his book "Die Briefe Beethovens an Bettina von Arnim" 
(188^2), Dr. Deiters expressed a doubt that Beethoven would have 
written in February, Ihii, that he was "about to write to Goethe" 
about his work wUcli was finished early in 1810; but this objection 
to the a u thenticity of the letter is removed by tiie fact that it was 
two months more before the purpose thus expressed was carried 
out. In the Goethe arcbivps in Weimar there is a letter from 
Beethoven which was iir^t gn eu to the world in 1890, by Dr. 
Theodor Frinimel in his '*Neue Beethoveniana" (p. 845). It 
runs as follows: 

Vienna, April 12, 1811. 
Only a moment's time offers me the urgent opportunity inasmuch 
as a friend of mine who is a great admirer of yours (like myself) is hastily 
departing from here, to thank you for the long time that I have known you 
(for I know you since my childhood) — that is so little for so much — 
Bettine Brentano has assured me that you will graciously, even kindly 
receive me, but how can I think of such a reception when I can only 
approach you with the greatest reverence and with an unutterably deep 
feeling for your glorious creations — ^you will soon receive the music to 
Egmont from Leipsic through Breitkopf and Hftrtel, this glorious Egmont 
which I read so ardently, thought over and experienced again and gave 
out in music — I would greatly like to have your judgment on it and 
your blame, too .... will be beneficial to me and my art* and be accepted 
as gladly as the highest praise. 

Your Eseellency's 

Great admirer 

Ludwig van Beethoven.' 

i^oetlie'* aaawer to thU letter is Drinted in the Weimar CoUectioo of the poet's 
c<WNqNHiiieBMbViiI.XX]I,No.«lS. It b w«rth modaciaf hoet 

rRTt.l,a,J, Jiinp U. 1811. 

Your (rieodly letter, very higMy esteemed Sir, was received thruugh Hefr mm 
OlivmttuektonjrplMmv*. Rertkekiiidi7f*diBisiwlikhit«9i«nMtawiMSMlaB 
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The mu&ic to "Egmout" was not published till January, 1812, 
mad Goethe had to wait « long time before he was able to form an 
OfWikiii concern ing it. This was not Beethoven's fault, however; 
on October 9, 1811, we find him writing to Brdtkopf and Htrtel: 

Do send the whole whole [sic] score copied at my cqwnse for au^t 
T care (the score, that is) to Goethe, how can a Germanpublisher be so 
ducourteous, so rude to the first of German poets? Therefore, quick 
with the tooie to Weimar. 

This injunction was not obeyed, and on January 28, 181S, 
Beethoven makes another urgent reqaest: 

I therefore again beg of you humbly to take care of these letters — 
and with the letter to Goethe' to send the Egmont (score), but not in the 

customary way with here and there a piece wanting, etc., but properly, 
this cannot be postponed longer, I have pledged my word ana am the 
more particular to have the pledge redeemed iriien I can compel some- 
body else, like yo!i, to do it — ha, ha, ha! You deserve that I employ siirh 
language towards you, towards such a sinner who if i liad my way would 
piUc in a haii7 ihirt of penanoe for aU the fltegitiouB9em praetiMd 
wodb. 

Beethoven bad had the intention of lending the aowe of the 

**E^mont'* music to Goethe from the momrnt he began on it, as 
appears from a memorandum on ihc autograph manuscript of th^ 
Quartet in E-flat, Op. 74, written in lb09: "Score of Egmont to 
Goethe at onee." 

On the 28th of Februar>% Beethoven sent his friend Mtthler 
an invitation to a concert. Mahler accepted the invitation and 
received a ticket "extra ordinaire/* si^ed "B'. de Neuwirth." 
admitting him free to three midday concerts on Thursdays, 
February 28, BCaidi 14 and 88. Beethoven'a dastidty of tern- 

heuiily grateful and I can aanire you that I h<HMstly reciprocate them, for I have nev«r 
heard any of your works perftirmed by expert arttata er aiaatears without wuhing that 
I might sometime have an opportunity to admire you at the pianoforte and 6nd delight 
in your eztraordinarv talentl. Good Bettina Brentano aurely deaervea the friea^ 
sympathy wUdi yoa Mve exteaded to her. She apcaka rapturously and moat sffectioii- 
ately of voa and coaota tba hem spent with yon among the happiest of her life. 

I shall probablv find the music which you have designed for Bftmont when I return 
home and am thankful in advance — for I have heard it spoken of with pruse by several, 
and pMrjicisp to prfifjiirc il in r 1 1 n ticclion with the play mentioned on our stage Ihia winter, 
when 1 liDjic lliercby to give uiystlf as well aa your numerous admirers in our neigbbor- 
}k)<>iI a ^Ti at treat. But I hope most of all correctlv to r unilerstivvj )1( rr von Oliva. 
who ha^ iiifitlc us hope that in a journey which ymt arc ( nnti nif liit in^' you will visit 
Weimar. 1 hope- it will l.x: nl II tiini' wfit-n the court us •wt-ll tin- L-utirt- inusu-al pulilii 
will be gathered together. I am sure that you would find worthy acceptani e nf your 
services and aims. But in this nobody can be more interested than I, whu, with the 
wish that att mav go well with yoo, commend myself to your kind thoaght and tliank 
yoa aoot rinecnqrlor aO the joodaoia vUeb yo* katra «rtat«d ia w. 

■lUi aaeond loMsr doeo aot iaem to hnva boM pnsarvod. 
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perament therefore was doing him good service in enabling him to 
recover from the crushing blow of the preceding year; he was now 
able not coly to find diTenUm and amuaonent in Mciety> the 
theatre nod tbe ooncertroom, but the spirit of composition was 
again awakened. In three weeks — March Srd to the 2fith — 
he produced the glorious JB-flat Trio, Op. 97, which had been 
iketched in 1810. 

Thae were now, or soon to be, in tbe band* of Bmtkopf 
and Httrtel's engravers the Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 73, the 
Fantasia, Op. 80, the Son ate "I^es Adieux,'*Op. 81a, the Ariettca 
and Songs, Op. 82 and 83, and the **Christus am Olberg." 
The Tevuion of Ibese world lor tihe press, with the corr«:tion of the. 
proofs and his duties to the Archduke, are all the profeanooal 
labors of Beethoven in these months of whidi we find any trace. 
Hence, that hiph appreciation of his greatness, which induced his 
admirers and friends even then to attach such value to the most 
trivial written communications from him as to secure their 
pres^valion, now does lis exodknt service; for — the dates of tbe 
Trio excepted— his correspondence furnishes the only materials 
for the history of the first half of this year. To this we turn. 

There is a note, which may be dated about the end of March, 
apologizing to tbe Archduke for bis absence, on tbe ground of 
having been for two weeks again with his "tormenting headadie.*' 
"During the festivities for the Princess of Baden (March 5f €), 
and because of the sore finger of Your Imp. Highness," he adds, 
*'I began to work souiewhat industriously, of which, among other 
things, a new Trio for the piano is a fruit." Soon after be sends 
the new Trio to the ArdidiilEe to bave it copied, "but only in your 
palace^ as otherwise one is never safe from theft." He pnoeeeds 
thus: 

I am improving nnc\ in a frw rlays I shall again have the honor to 
wait upon you for the purpose of making up for lost time. I am always 
anxiously concerned when I cannot be as zealously and as often as I 
should wish with Your Imperial Highness. It is snrc-ly true when I 3ay 
that it causes me much suffering, but I am not hkely to have so bad 
an attack again soon. Keep bm gradoii^y in your memoiy. Times 
will come when I ahall show you two sad threefold that I am worthy 
of it. 

These professions may well excite a smile; for "it is surely 
true" when ire say, that his duties to the Archdiike had already 
become extremely irksome; and that the necessity of sacrificing 
in some small degree to tbem bis previous indcpendcnoe grew 
daily more annoying and vexations; so mucb so tbat, in fact, be 
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availed himseli of any and every excuse to avoid them. The 
Aididuke made « point of adding a complete coUection of Beet- 
hoven's music to hh library; and the master lent his aid in this 
both by presentinj^ all his new productions in mnnnsorij>t and in 
giving titles of older printed works — gaining thereby a se<*ure 
depository for his compositions, where they were ever at his 
MTvice. Thiu (May 18) he send^ for the Sonata ''Daa Lel>ewohl» 
etc.,** "as I haven't it myself and must send the ooneetio&s"; 
some time after for the Scottish sonps, "as two numT^ers, one in 
my handwriting, hare been lost and they must be copied a^ain 
so that they may be sent away,'** 

Here la the place for a letter to Breitkopf and HSrtel: 

Vienna, May 6th. 

Errors — errors — you yourselves nrr one large error — here I must 
send my copyist, there I must go myself if i wish that my works shall not 
appear— «s a meve error — it appean as the murical tnbmnl at L. was 
unable to produce a single <!« < < nt proof-reader, Wsides which you send 
out the works before you r« < Im^ the corrections — at least in the case of 
larger works with Tanous parts you might count the meawiw M but the 
Fantasia shows how this is done--4ook IB the owtuie to Egmont* wlme 
a whole measure is missing. 

'At this poiot in the biography, T1i;-iyi r. li<]ii VH!|_; llr.iL llic liroktn niiirrinffe 
pnR«R*ment which hnd had so powerful an effect on Beethoven's apirits and intellectual 
energies in 1810 had been one entered into with Countess Thcrese lirunswiclc, intrwlnce.s 
the letters to GUichcustein and maketi the following commenta, which the English 
Editor prefers to introduce in a foot-note rather than to put them in the body of the text, 
as is done in the second Germaa edition, and give them a false inteipretation : "The al- 
lusion to Gleichenstein's muthge with the younger of the sistcta lulfatti. which took 
place near the end of Mur. auffidently indicates the date of thcM notes; and the state- 
mtai made in • fomer ebipter — that Beethoven once offered liie iHwd in marriage to 
the dder, Thexeie ■ceeaate Mtktectoiily iot the itioaf adtaflient aader mhiA they 
were vsitten; for. tliat tUs offer wet not made h^or* thSa time (Itll) hat bee n — n er 
^l»t eoott wiB be — made dear. 

'There is nothing inconsistent with ordinary experience and observation — certainly 
not with Beethfivt n't rfi irirter as a lover-— in placing this ()c<nirr rii <■ here, a year after 
the failure of t!n ranrr]..igt project. His weakuc-vs was not io seeking a wife, for this was 
« i-( i;r il pru I* nt , Imt in the selection of the person; in imagining that the young girl's 
admir&':< [J fur ilir uriisl — her respect and regard for the friend of her parents and of 
Gleichcii>tr-ni — li.ui \v['li Inr rraj^ing years (she wan Tiiiw [li net I'cii '! nT'iwTt into a Warmer 
feeling; and in misconceiving the attentions, civilities and courtesiea extended to him 
by all the members of the family, as encouragement to a suit, the possibility of which 
had, probably, never entered the mind of any one <rf them. As Gleichenstein could not 
have been ignorant of bis f riend's recent love-troubies, one may weU conceive the auiw 
prise, dismay and perplexity, wliidi thie eudden whim must have caused him. It 
placed him in a dilemma ol aingnlavdificultjr. i7oio he escaped from it, there are no meeae 
ot kaowiag; the affair was, however, io managed, that the rejection of Beethoven's pro- 
poeal cansed no interruption — or at moot a temporary one — ia the frieadly relatione of all 
the pattiee immediately oonoemed. At thie diataace ol time Mid ia the feeble fight 
affoMed ve. the whole matter has all the appeaimaee of a mm whimelcal episode in the 
composer's life causing him some fleeting disquiet and mortification; but there is no 
reason to infer that his disappointment was cither very severe or very lasting. If. 
Iiowevcr, this be a mistaken vir« , it was nil the more fortunate t^mt h pn vintis engage- 
meat now forced him to turn his thoughts again to corapoeitioo and gave him no leisure 
to plajr the lovedonn CoiTdoB." 
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■^Here the list of errors ( }. . . . Make as many errors as you 
please* pemit as many erron as you please— you are stUl highly es- 
teemed oy me, it i<! the ( iis(om of men that we esteem them becatue th^ 
have not made still greater errors. 

About th\s time Gottfried Chr. HSrlel's wife died, and on May 
20th Beetho\ en wrote to him a letter of condolence in which he 
said: "Jt appears to me that in view of such a separation which 
ooofooats nearly every husband one ou^t to be dissuaded from 
entering this state." To a suggestion made by his publishers he 
replies: "What you say about an opera would surely ho desirable, 
the directors, too, would pay toeU for one, the conditions are just 
now unfavorablef it is true, but if you will write me what the poet 
d emands I will make inquiry concemmg themattcr; I have written to 
Paris for books, successful melodramas, comedies, etc. (for I do not 
dare to write an orii^'inal opera with any of our local poets), which I 
shall then have adapted — O, poverty of intellect — ^aud pocket 1" 

The new theatre at Pesth was so far advanced in 1810, that 
the authorities began their preUminary arrangements for its 
formal opening on the Emperor's name-day, October 4th. 1811, 
by applying to Heinrich von Collin to write an appropriate drama, 
on some subject drawn from Hungarian history, for the occasion. 
'*The piece was to be associated with a lyrical prologue and a 
musical epilogue." *The fear that he could not complete the 
work within the prescribed time and that his labors would be 
disturbed, compelled Collin to il(( [inc the commission with 
thanks." The order was then given to Kotzebue, who accepted 
it and, with characteristic rapidity, responded with the prologue 
**Ungarn's erster Wohltatcr" (Hungary's first Benefactor), the 
drama "Bela's Flucht" (Bela's Fliijht), and the epilop^ie "Die 
Ruinen von Athen" (The Ruins of Athens). As Emperor Franz 
had twice fled from his capital within five years, it is not surprising 
that ** *Be]a*s Flight* for various reasons cannot be given" and 
gave place to a local piece ("The Elevation of Pesth into a Royal 
Free City"). Kotzebue*s other two pieces were nccepte<l and sent 
to Beethoven in May of this year. The composition of the music 
to them was the engagement above mentioned, and, of course, 
formed his princqml emi^oyment during the summer. 

HartI had now retired from the direction of the Court Theatres, 
and T.obkowitz and Palffy were again at the helms respectively 
of the theatre next to the Kiimthnerthor and that An-der-Wien. 
Beethoven was busy with dramatic compositions and so, very 
naturally, the project of another operatic work was revived. He 
had alsoobtained a subject that pleased him-^ French melodFanta* 
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"Les Ruines de Babylon" — probably from the Pru8«ian Baron 
Firiedr. Jbh. Driebciig. Ibis compoMr, much mare favorably 
known for his reseaMshea into ancient Greek music than for hia 
operas, had been five year^ in Pan's, "where he studied composi- 
ti<m under Spontini and prn!ial>ly for a short time aUo Under 
Cherubini," and now for two year^ iu Vienna. 

A fleries of notes from Beethoven to Dridierg, Trdtscfake 
and Count Palffy, written in June and July, isil, show how the 
operatic project was shaping itself in his mind. On June 6, he is 
anxious to know if Treitschke has read the book, and wishes to 
re-read it himself before beginning work on it; to the same on July 
18. he writes that he has now received the translation of the melo- 
drama with directions from PalfTy to discuss it with him. He 
expresses dismay to Palffy on July 11, because he has heard that 
a benefit performance of the melodrama "Les rumes de Babilone" 
is projected, sets forth how hard he had worked to find a suitable 
iibretto» as he had m this, and how much more desirable it would 
be to have it given as an opera; and finally hopes that Paiffy will 
forbid the intended performance. 

"It is said," writes the correspondent of the "Allg. Mus. 
Zdt." under date January 8, "that Beethoven may next Spring 
undertake a joum^ to Italy for the purpose of restoring his health* 
which has suflfered severely during the last few yean." One, 
effect of his maladies was to produce long-continued pains in the 
head, and it was finally thought best by his physician, Malfatti, to i 
abandon the journey and try the watov ol Te|dits. This Beet/ 
hoven decided to do and to take with him as friend and companion 
young Oliva. In a letter to Count Brunswick he thanks him 
for agreeing to make the journey with him, and frlls him that 
on the advice of his physician he must spend two whole months 
at Teplita until the middle of August, whrnrefore be could not 
accompany the Count. He adds: "I pray you so to arrange your 
affairs as to be here [i. e., Vienna] at the latest })y July 2 or 3, as 
othrrwise it will be too late for me, and the doctor is already 
grumbling that I am waiting so long, although he himself says 
that the companionship of such a dear good friend would benefit 
me." In another letter he says: ''I cannot accept your refusal; 
I have permitted Oliva to pn away alone, and on your accoimt; I 
must have some trusted one at my side if everyday life is not to 
become burdensome. ... As I do nut know how you came to have 
the portrait' it would be best if you were to bring it with you, no 

'It ia not a violent presumption tlut the portrait referred to here was tiiat of Count 
BffUMirick'* aiiter Hmnw; •! Icnl there is •trans a«ippori for it is • letter pnUiiked ity 
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doubt a sympathetic artist wOl be found who wiU copy it for 

friendship's sake." 

Brunswick did not come to Vienna, where Beethoven re- 
mained till the end of July, as we see from a note to Zmeskall after 
the return from Teplits and a letter to Breitkopf and HUrtd after 
he had been at the watering-place three weeks. Meanwhile 
Beethoven worked on the Scottish Rnntjs for Thomson and an- 
nounced their completion on July 20, in a letter in which he com- 
plains that, because the three copies of the 53 songs which he had 
previously sent to Thomscm had not been received, he had been 
obliged practically to rewrite them from his sketches — which may 
have been a somewhat e\'app:prated statement of the facts. In 
it, furthermore, he says: "Your offer of 100 ducats in gold for the 
three sonatas is accepted for your saice and I am also willing to 
compose three qumtets for 100 gold ducats; but for the dosen 
English songs my price is 60 ducats in gold (for four songs the 
pnVe is 25 ducats). For the cantata on the naval battle in the 
Baltic sea, I ask 50 ducats; but on condition that the text contains 
no invectives against the Danes, otherwise I cannot undertake it.' 

Marie Lipsius (La Man) in Brcitkopl Ukd Biltd's "Mittbeilaogen" for March. 1910 
(p. 4 lOii). It is from BeethoTen to Tberese Brunswiclt, the original of which has not be«a 
found, but which exiata in the form of a tranacript to A letter writUa by Thereae to her 
mtar JoMpluMk dat«tl P«bnimry S, 1811, wnr in the p oMewio n of Thereae's grandniece^ 
Ii«M dtt OmBdo-TddU. The lelterreikdiM follows: 

"Through Frans I have also recdved • aoaTenir of our nohle Beethoven wUch 
gave me muco joy; I do not mean hia sonataa, which are very beautiful, but n tittle 
Wlilins which I will immedintely copy literally: 

"'Even without promptinR. peopleof the better kind think of each other, this is the 
caae with you and me, dear and honored TIierej»e; I still owe you grateful thanks for your 
beautiful picture and while accusing myself a* your debtor I must at the aame time 
:i|>]n iir (irfnri- \ iii in llur character of a bt^L' ir lu n- t.i;i;^' > ou if percham ij vmli feel the 
gcniu)^ of pamliiiK stirring within you to dupluale tlie little hand-drnwing which I was 
unlucky enough to lose. It waa an eagle looking into the sun, I cunnot forget it; hut 
do not think that I think of myadt in such a connection, although it has hecu ascribed to 
mtf BMny look upon m Imoic play without being in the least UIm it. FtarewdL Hear 
iMNMk mad thiak occnrioaaHy of your tmlj revonsf friend 

B«etlovieD.*'' 

* 

Heweo complied wWt BeelhoTea*! toqiiMt. OBVebraarjSStlwndDoiiiAedbcr 

durter; "My reqneet to yon, dear Joaephine. if to reptoduoe that picture vUek yMi dow 
are able to do; it would not be possiole for me to create anything of tlie Und." And 

later she repeats in French: "You have told me nothing about Beethoven's eagle. May 
I answer that he shall receive itr" If the picture referred to by Beethoven in his letter 
to the CountcHS was in his possession bdorc February 11, 1811, as fipj - nra from the 
Countess' letter to her suter, how came it to be in the hands of Count Brunswick in 
Jdrf HweiiMNllMraiiaolved fiddle. 

•This letter, in French with Beethoven's autograph signature, is preserved in the 
British Museum. The cantata referred to was to have been a setting of Campbell's 
"Baltleof the Baltic." Returning to England from the Continent in 1 801, the poet saw 
the preparations for the Battle of Copenham. Campbell waa lughly esteemed in 
Germany, espeoaUly hr Goctlie ud IMHaau* tha latter of whom imitated Ui "The 
LaaiMaa."^ 
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. • « . I will not fail to Bead you the amtagemeiits of my aym- 
phonies in a very akort time, and will gladly undertake the 

composition of an oratorio if the words be noble and distinguished 
and the honorarium of 600 ducats in gold be a^jrceable to yoti." 

Beethoven arrived in Teplitz about August 1, possibly a day 
or two earifer, and tot three weeks was diiefly conconed with his 
cure and the correction of proofs, as appears from a letter, dated 
on August £3, to Breitkopf and Hiirtel* In tlus» speaking about 
the "Christus am Olberg," he says: 

TIf re an l \ hcTP Ihf text must remain as in tlio orip'n I know that 
the text IS extremely bad, but after one has conceived a unit out of even 
a bad text, it is difficult to avoid spoiling it by indi%ndual chants, and 
if great stress hr laid upon a siiiL;!'' word it must be left, and he is a bad 
composer tv lio does not know how or try to make the best possible thing 
out of a bad text, and if this is the case a few dianges will certainly not 
improve the whdie. 

He has words of approval for Mocart's "Don Giovanni" and 
of dispraise for Italian musicians in general, as see: 

The favorable reception of Mozart's "Don Juan" rejoices me as 
much as if it were my own work. Although I know plenty of unpre- 
judiced Italians who render justice to the German, the backwardness and 
easy-going disposition of the Italian musicians are no doubt responsible 
for the same deficiencies in the nation; but I have become acquainted 
with many ItaUan amateurs who prefer our music to their Paisiello, etc. 
(I have been more just to him than his own ooantzymea.) 

Vamhagen von Ense, then a young man of iS years and 
lieutenant in the Austrian service, came from Prague to T^lita 

this summer to pass a few weeks with "The goddess of his heart's 
most dear dcTiirlit," Rahel l»evin. In his "DenkwUrdigkeiten" 
we first meet Beethoven since his letter to Thomson — a solitary 
rambler in the Schlossgarten at Teplitz, whither, as Brunswidk 
could not or would not accompany him, he had journeyed alone. 
Vamhagen was with Beethoven every day and came into more 
intimate relations with him through his eager desire to write texts 
for him for dramatic compositions or to revise such texts. With 
Tiedge and the Countess von der Re<^e, Beethoven formed a 
warm friendship. Vamhagen wrote to Rahel: **0nly Oliva could 
I endure about me for any length of time; he was sympathetic, but 
deeply depressed becatise of \'ioIent altercations which ho had with 
Beethoven." From the source of these coiamunications we also 
learn that Vamhagen was expected to adapt an opora tact for 
Beethoven and to revise and improve another. In a letter of 
S^tember 18, Vamhagen himself wrote to Rahel as follows on the 
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subject: "T may translate a French piece as an opera for Beethoven; 
the other text might be written later, but this contains the entire 
scenic arrangement. It is entitled 'Giafar* and might bring me 
from 8 to 10 ducats." But kter, '^Of Beethoven and Oliva I 
hear and see nothing; the latter must have been unable to make 
an\'thin<^ out of the opera wliioh I was to make from a French 
melodrama and which, unfortunately, another had begun.'* 

Soon after Beethoven's arrival in Tephtz there must have 
oocuired the incident of Beethoven's visit to the grave of Seume, 
which was referred to in a previous chapter in connection with the 
C-shfirp minor Sonata. Seume had died on June 13, 1810, at 
Tepiitz. There were other visitors, not mentioned by Vamhagen, 
wiUi whom Beethov^ formed relations more or less cordial and 
intimate. One was the Boyat Imperial Gubemialrath and 
Steyermfirkischer Kammerprokurator Ritter von Varena of Gratz; 
another was Ludwig Loewe» the actor, just then engaged for the 
theatre at Pra^e. "Thereby hangs a tale." 

Loewe had an honorable love-affair with Therese, the daughter of 
the landlord of the inn **Zxaa Stem" in Teplits. For **fftt» 

as Ixx»we told this author's informant, "he always rame to the inn after 
the guests had departed; Beethoven, being hard of hearing and melan- 
choly, for fAt» iJways came later, so that he would meet nobody. 
The landlord, father of the girl, discovered their relations, took Loewe to 
task, and the latter voluntari^ agreed to remain away in order to spare 
the girl, whom he dearly loved. After a time he met Beethoven in the 
Augarlen, and the latter, who was warmly attached to him, asked him 
whv he no longer came to the Stem. Loewe told him of his misfortune 
and asked the composer if he would carry a letter to Therese. Beethoven 
not only agreed in the friendliest manner to do so. but also offered to 
see that be got an answer, and thereafter cared for the correspondence." 
Loewe did not know when Beethoven departed horn Teplit?.; he himself 
went to fill his engagement at Prague. "The lovers pledged each other 
to fidelity, but a few weeks later Loewe received intelligence (A the ckath 
of his Therese." 

Another visitor at Tepiitz was Prince Kinsky; and this gave 
the composer an opportunity to obtain the arrears of his annuity. 
On the still eristing envelope of the contract of 1800 is written: 

"Kinsky am letzten August behoben." Another was Amalie 
Sebald, who had come with Countess von der Recke from Berlin, 
a member of a family who for years had furnished members to 
Fascfa's Singakademie, where dbe had appeared as a solo singer. • 
She was said to have "a fascinatingly lovely singing voice.** 
Among: the friends of Carl Maria von Weber when he was in 
Berlin in 1812, were Amalie Sebald and her sister Auguste, also 
"highly musical" and a singer. For Amalie, Weber conceived a . 
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warm and deep affection; and now Beethoven was taken an un- 
reabting captive by her charms. She a mentioned — the reader 
will note how familiarly— in tbift letter to Tiedge, dated Teplitz, 
Sqiteinl>er<l,1811: 

Every day the following letter to you, you, you, has floated in my 
mind; I wanted only two words at parting, but not a single word did I 
receive; the Countess sends (through another) a feminine handgrasp; 
that at least is something to talk about and for it I kiss her hands in my 
thoughts, but the poet is dumb. Concerning Amalie, I know at least that 
she is alive. Every day I give myself a dbrubbing for not having made 
your acquaintance earlier in Teplitz. It is abominable to know the good 
for a short time and at once to lose it again. Nothing is more insufferable 
than to be obliged to reproach one's self with one's own mistakes. I 
tell you that I shall probably be obliged to stay here till the end of thb 
month; write me only how long you will still stay in Dresden; I may feel 
disposed to take a jump to the Saxon capital; on the day that you went 
away from here I reoav«d a letter from my gradous Wfesbadentan Ardi- 
duke, that he will not remain long in Moravia and has left it for me to 
say whether or not I will come; this I interpreted to the best of my wishes 
and demres and so you see me fttiD witMo tiiese walls where I snmed m 

«!ee|)ly a^'aliii^t you and myself; but I comfort rnyself with the thought that 
if you call it a sin J am at least a downright sinner and not a poor one. . . . 
Now fare as wdl as poor hmnanity may; to the Cotmteas a rii^t tender 
yet reverential handgrasp, to Amalie an ardent l^ I^s wli. n no one sees us, 
and we two embrace each other Uke men who are permitted to love and 
honor each otiier; I expedt at lesst a word without icservc^ and for tlds 
Ijimamaa. 

, The desire here «Q>ressed to visit his new friends in Dresden, 

pould not be gratified, owing to the necessity of completing and 
.^forwarding the music composed for the openinf,^ of the Pesth 
Uheatre. How long Beethoven remained in Teplitz cannot be &aid 
with exactness, though there is evidence in a couple of letters to 
Brmtkofrf and Hfirtel and Countess von der Recke which, taken 
in connectinn with an established incident of his journey, fixes 
the date approximately. The letter to rJreitkopf and Hartel of 
October d, 1811, has so large an interest on other accounts as to 
merit translattoii and publicatton: 

Fh>m here a thousand exciises and a thousand thanks for your 
pleasant invitation to Leipsic; it pained me greatly not to be able to follow 
my inclination to go there and to surroundhigplaoea, but this time there 
was work in every direction, the Hungarisn Tfm, h (in session), there is 
already talk that the Archduke is to become primas of Hungary and aban- 
don the Bishopric of Oimttts; I have offered to the Archduke, who as 
of Hungary will have an income of not less then 9 minions, to go 

through a clean million on rjiy own firrour\t (If is understood lliat I would 
therewith set all the good mu sical qpirits into action in my behalf); in 
TqpUts I reoaved no Anther nentt tm nolMng was known of my purpose 
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to leave the place, 1 think coawroing the ioumey which I am contem- 
plitmg that in vicfw of my attachment for him I must yield (though not 
without some unwillingness), thf more since I may he needed at festivi- 
ties; therefore, having chosen the pro, quick to Vienna, where the first 
thmiderous proclamation that I Iward waa that injr gracious loid had 
^iven up all thnii^'hts of priesthood and piMat^ ActivitiM and nothing 
is to come of the whole business. 

It is laid tiiat he is to become a general (an easy tlung to mider- 
stand, you know) and I am to be Quartermaster-General in the Battle 
which I do not intend to lose— ^what do you s&y to that? The Hungarians 
TOOvided me with another incident; in stepping into my oirriage to go to 
Tffilitz, I received a parcel from Ofen (Biula) with the request to compose 
something for the opening of the new theatre at Pesth; after spending 
tluee wedu in Tephts, feeling fairly well I sat down, in defiance of my 
doctor's orders, to help the Mustachios, who are heartily well disposed 
towards me* sent my packet thither on September 13, under the impression 
tiiat the performance was to come off on the 1st of 8ber, whereas the 
matter is put off for a wliolc month.' I received the letter in ^hu }i liiis 
was intimated, throng a misunderstanding, only after arrival here, 
and yet this theatrical incident determined me to go to Vienna. Mean- 
while, postponed is not abandoned, I have tasted of travel, it has done 
me ^reat good, now I should like at once to go away a^ain — have just 
received the Lebewohl, etc., I see after all you have gtven Fiendi titles 

to other copies, why, lebe wohl' is surely something very different from 
Us adiattx, the former we say heartily to a single person, the latter to whole 
congregations, whole cities — since you permit me to be critidxed so 
shamefully you must submit to the same treatment, you would also have 
needed fewer plates and the turning of the pages which has now been 
made very difficult wotdd have beoi easier, and with this Btuta — Bid 

hoiv in the name of hcaicn did you come to dedicate my Fafiiasia unth Or- 
chestra to the King oj Bavaria V Do answer me that at once; if you are 
thereby going to procure me an honorable gift, I wiB thank you, snch a 
thing is hardly agreeable to me, did you, possibly, dedicate it yourself ' 
what is the connection, one is not permitted to dedicate things to kings 
without being requested — and lAm Iftov wtu no dtdieoHon of the LAewwd 
l<> the Archduke, why were not the year, day and date printed as I wrote 
them, in the future you will agree in writing to retain all superscrip- 
tions nnchsnged as I write them. Let whomsoever you please review 

the oratorio and everything else, I am sorry that I ever said a word about 
the miserable business, who can mind what such a reviewer says when he 
sees how the most wretdied scribblers are elevated by them and how 

they treat most insultin^^jly art works to which they cannot at onec 

apply their standard as the shoemaker does his last, as indeed they must 
do because of their unfitness— if there is anything to be coosidoed in 

( onnection with the oratorio it is that it is my first and early work in this 

form, was composed in 14 days amidst all possible tumult and other un- 
pleasant alarming drcumstanoes (my brother was mortally ill). 

Rochlitz, if I am not mistaken, spoke unfavorably eoru eminf^ the 

chorus of disciples "Wir haben ihn gesehen" in C msjor even before it had 

>Ii nr»H foitr aanlht bffdM tb« psffwMMMe (ooIe plaoe. 
*F%n wdl. 
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been ghren to you for publication; he called it comic, an impression which 
here at least was not shown by the local public and amongst my friends 
there are also critics; that I should write a very different oratorio now, 
than then, is certain — and now criticize as long as you please, I wish you 
much pleasure, and if it should hurt a little like the sling of a gnat it will 
soou be over, and then the whole thing is a little joke cri- cri- cri- cri- 
(ri-erit-i-i-iri-nm'nu, Nclinatt«Unuii/,^alyiu4Mnnoldo,h^ 
God be with youu . . . 

Two days later he wrote letters of apology for his sudden 
departure to Elise von der Redke and Tiedge, promising the former 
a setting of (me of her poems. IVom the letters to Breitkopf and 
HKrtel and Tiedge, it would appear that Beethoven composed the 
musio to "The Ruins of Athens" and "King Stephen" within a 
month and sent it to its destination on Monday, September 16, 
and then departed from Teplitz without saying farewell to his 
friends. From Vamhagen's "DenkwUidigkeiteii'* we learn that 
pBeethoven, who returned to ^^enna from Teplitz with his friend 
And mine, Oliva, did not remain long in Prague"; and from the 
correspondence with Rahcl (II, p. 154), that Oliva went on to Vienna 
on September 23» without Beethoven, who made a rather wide 
detour to visit Lidmowsfcy. Of thb visit we leaiii in one of Jahn*s 
notices, namely: "In the year 181 1» B. was at Prince Lichnowsky*s 
on his estate Gr^tz near Troppau. The Mas'? in C wa<5 performed 
at Troppau, for which every tiung possible was drummed up; the 
mastei; of athletics was put at the tympani; in the Sanctus, 
Be^hovett himsdf had to show him how to play the solo. 
The fefaeaEsab lasted three days. After the peifonnance Beet* 
hoven improvased on the organ for half an hour to the astonish- 
ment of every one; Fuchs was the soprano soloist." BeethoveiT] 
returned to Vienna refreshed and invigorated both in body and v. 
mind; and something of his old frdiesome humor again enlivensj 
his notes to Zmeskall: He expects him to dine with him at the] 
Swan (which was at that time exceptional, as Beethoven h.-ul hh 
own cook) ; he begs for more quills, and promises shortly a whole 
parcel of them, so that Zmeskall "will not have to pull out his 
own"; he may receive *'the great deooratton of the Ordw of the 
'Cello"; and so on. 

Beethoven's notes to Zmeskall nvv a barometer that indicates 
very correctly the rising and sinking of his spirits; they were now 
high — at composition point — and, as the Archduke did not return 
from Pressburg until the 7th Novembert he had at least one month 
for continuing without hindrance the stodies, whatever they w«a«^ 
that followed the completion of the music for Pestb. In our 
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jndgmeiit they ve those, which occupy the last leaves ni the 
sketchbook (Fetter's) partly filled in the Spring of 1809.* 

There was no call nor special inducement for the immediate 
completion of any orchestral work. Since the "Egmont" Overture 
and the "Pastoral" Symphony, produced by Schuppanzigh in 
M^y* and the "Coridan" Overture at a diarity concert on July 
14, there is but one aotioe ui the performance of any one of Beet* 
hoven*s greater compositions, and even this (November 1 5) h very 
doubtful. In truth, this was no season for grand musical enter- 
tainments with a view to private emolument. The Finance 
Patent of Febnuury shed its baleful influoioe en the Just and the 
unjust and compelled all classes alike to study and practise 
economy. Even tlie old favorite of the Vienna public, Franz 
Clement, returning from a musical tour in Russia, and Sebastian 
Meier, ''although Handel's 'Ads and Galatea' was performed" in 
their annual Akademies, "had few hearers." Two or three 
virtuosos were able to fill small halls; but no performances on a 
grand scale were ventured, except for eharities; at these the wf nlthy 
appeared in force, it being a pleasant and fashionable method of 
doing somethmg to alleviate the gmeral distress. Beethoven 
was not the man to hasten his works to completicm when there 
was no prospect <rf making either in public or in private any present 
use of them. 

The ascertained compositions of this year were: 

I. Trio in B-flat major. Op. 97. 

II. Music to "Die Ruinen von Athen," Epilogue by A. von Kotzebue. 
ni. Music to "KOnig Stephan, Ungam's erster WohlthKter," a 

Prologue by A. von Kotsebue. 
IV. Song by StoU, "An die GeUebte." 

The publications: 

I. Grand Concerto pour U Piancforte avec accompagnemenl de 
rOrdustre composS ei didiS d son Altesae ImpSritde Rodalj^ Ardddve, etc. 
Op. 78. E-flat. Breitkopf and Httrtel, in February. 

H. Four Ariettas and a Duet. Op. Si. (With Italian and German 
words: "Dimnu ben mio," "T'intendo," "Che fa, che fa il mio bene," 
*'Che fa il mio bene'* and "Odi Taura.") Bfdtkopf and HKrtel. Maidi. 

III. Overture to Goethe's "EgmoDt," Op. 84. Ovchsstral parts. 
Breitkopf and Htirtel, March. 

I V. Fantaoa for Fiaaofbrleb On^ieitra and Chorus; dedicstod to 
Maximilian Joseph, Kmg off Bawia. Op. 80. Brdtkopf and Hkrtd, 
July. 

'Nottebohm co&tendx that the book extendi from tbt «imI «f 1811 to Um iMg^aaiiti 
oflSlS. 8M"Zwdt.Bfletk."pp.mS90. 
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V. Let AdietLX, V Absence et le Retour. Senate pour le PianoforU 
eomposie et didiie i son A Itesae ImpSrid$ VArdndm Rodolphe^ ete. Op. 81. 
E-flat. Breitkopf and Hiirtel, July. 

VI. Three Songs by Goethe with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Dedicated to Princess Kinsley. C'Trocknet nicht," "Was zient mir das 
Her«," "Kleine Blumen, kleine Blatter.") Op. 83. Breitkopf and 
Hiitel. October. 

VII. "ChrLstus am Olbofg." Oiatorio. Op. 86. Sooie. Bnit- 

kopf and H&rtel, October. 
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Chapter XII 

The Year 1812— Beethoven's Finances— The Austrian 
"Finanzpatent" — Beethoven and Graz — Second Sojourn 
in Teplitz — Beethoven and Goethe — Amalie Sebald — 
Beethoven in Linz — Meddles with hia Brother's Domestic 
AflEdn—Bode and the Sonata, Op. 96— Spohr— MMkel 
and his Metronome— The Canon to Mlibel. 

BEETHOVEN must again, for the present, be made his own 
biographer. The selections from his correspondenee taken 
for this purpose will all gain in interest and perspicuity by 
first giving the notes to Zmeskall and the Archduke so as to alfofd 
a sort of background for the more imptNtant ones, and by intro- 
ducing here the explanations which numerous allusions demand in 
a short series of observations. SohinHIer write'? in 1840: 

In 1811, the Austrian FinanzBoUnt reduced these 4000 florins to one- 
fifth (the reference bemg to Beethoven's annwty]; (and in 186<ll: How 

severely our composer was hit by it is seen in the circumstance that also 
ail contracts which had to do with paper money were reduced to one- 
flfth of the specified sum. In acoordanoe with this Beethoven's annuity 
of 4000 ^orin.s in bank-notes became flubjeet to teductlMll. It waa 

reduced to 800 florins iii paper money. 

An error of some lund must be here involved. This seems so 
obvioiiB and palpable, as to raider it hardly credible that, in all 
the long years since 1840, it has not caught the attention of some 

one writer on Beethoven and induced him to cast his eye for a 
moment upon the Patent itself. 1 he depreciation of a national 
paper currency to null and its subsequent repudiation by the 
Government that emitted it is, in effect, a domestic foffced loan 
equal in amount to the sum issued; and the more gradual its 
depreciation, so much the more !iki ly is the public burden to be 
general and in some degree equalized. Such a forced loan was 
the "Continental Currency" issued by the American Congress to 
sustain the war against £^;land in 177S-8S; and audi wer« the 
French "Assignats" a few years later; and such, to the amount of 
80 JMT MaltMi of all the paper in circulation, was the substitution 

(•11] 
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of notes of redemption for the bank-notes at the rate ol one for 

five» by the Austrian Finanz-PaterUt promulgated Februaiy iKOth» 
and put in force March 15th, 1811. But if Schindler be correct, 
the Imperial Royal Government went farther and committed the 
folly and injuatice — with little or no advantage to itself — 
of issuing and enforaiig a decree wliieh, in its effect, simi^ 
confiscated 80 per centum of all domestic indebtedness — where 
the payment in specie or its equivalent was not stipulated — to the 
gain of the debtor and the loss of the creditor! According to 
more modem ideas of national economy, those ordinances of the 
Finanz-Paieni of Fcl>ruaty SO, which rdate to "continuing, 
periodically recurring paym^ts of interest, incomes, lam-rents, 
pensions, maintenance moneys, annuities, etc.," were certainly 
unwise and uncalled-for; but they involved no such blunder as 
that. The Government assumed that every contract of pecu- 
niary obligation between Austrian subjects, wherein special pay- 
ment or its equivalent was not stipulated, was payaUe m bank- 
notes; and that the real indebtedne.«!s under any such contract was 
in justice and equity to be determined and mea^^ured by the value 
in silver of the bank-notes at the date of the instrument. This 
second propositlott is faUadous and deceptive, because such con- 
tracts rested upon the necessary presumptions that the faith 
and honor of the supreme authority were pledged to ihf^ fntnre 
redemption of its paper at par and that the pledge would be re- 
deemed. But this was not seen or was not regarded. Consequently, 
there was annexed to the Finanz-PatetU a table sfaovring decbially 
the average equivalent of the silver florin in the bank-notes, 
month by month, from January, 1799 to March, 1811. This table 
was made a "Scala uberden Coursder Bancozettel nach welchem 
die Zahlungen zufolge des Paragraphs 13 und 14 des Patents 
vom SO Honrang, 1811, su leisten sind." ('*ScaIe of the rate of 
exchange according to which payments are to be made in ac- 
cordance with parajrraphs IS and 14 of tlie Patent of February £0, 
1811.") We copy two of the months as examples: 





1799 


1800 


1801 


1804 


180.S 


1804 


180.5 


1806 


1807 


1808 


1809 


1810 


1811 


Jan. 


l.O.S 


l.l.S 


1.16 


1.19 


1.30 


1.34 


1.33 


1.47 


1.00 


2.04 


2.21 


4.69 


5.00 


Mar. 


1.05 


1.14 


1.14 


1.18 


1.^7 


1.34 


1.29 


1.49 


?.0f5 


2.10 


2. 48 


8.31 


5.00 



Beethoven's annuity contrnrt bore date March 1, 180<1, when 
one florin in silver was equal to two and forty-eight hundredths in 
bank-notes. Hence his 4000 did not shrink to 800 but to 161£n' 

« 

*XiBriv> Tift, SOs Aicbdok* Bvdolpli, 904^ Si; LoUnmti. S8C» tS. 
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in paper money; but this paper money then was intended to be, 
and for some time was, equal to mW&* More than this he could 
not legaUy donand; but the original reasons for the oontcact, the 

intentions of the donors and the mutual understanding of the 
parties pave hhn a perfect claim t'n rqvifif for the full amount of 
4000 florins in notes of redemption. Nor did the princes hesitate 
to admit its justice. They were men of honor and this was a 
debt of honor. Archduke Rudolph immediately gave the necessary 
order and instructions in writing; and Beethov^'s anxiety because 
the others had not yet piven him the same security was justified 
by the event, although he might have expressed it rather more 
delicately.* 

The opening of the new theatre in Pesth not havhig taken 

place in October as proposed, was deferred to Sunday, February 
0th, that it might bear the character of a festivity in honor of the 
Emperor's birthday (October 12th). The performances were 
repeated on the 10th and 1 1th to crowded audiences which received 
Beethoven's music to "King Stephen" and **The Ruins of Athens'* 
(reported to be "very original, excellent and worthy of its master") 
with clamorous applause Beethoven had been so favorably 
impressed with Kotzebue's texts that in January, 1812, he applied 
to him for an opera text: 

Highly respected, highly honored Sir: 

While writing miiftic- for the Hungnrinns to yoTir prologue and epi- 
logue, J could not refrain f roai the lively wish t o possess au opera from your 
unique talent, romantic, serious, heraico-comic or sentimental, as yott 
^ease; in short, anyfhinj^ to your liking I would accept with pleasure. 
True, I should prefer a big subject from history and particularly one from 
the darker periods, Attik, etc., for instance; but I should accept with 
thanks anything and any subject coming from yoo, from your poetical 
spirit, which I could translate into my musical. 

Prince Lobkowits, who sends his greetings, and who now has the 
sole direction of the opera, will certainly grant you an honorarium com- 
mensurate with your deserts. Do not refuse my request, you will find 

'After the large psymeDt for a year and a quarter which Beethoven received from 
Kinaky on July SI. 1810, the Prince continued to pay 450 florins regularly every quarter 
but on July 20 (from Mardi to May), 1811, with the memorandum: "450 l>ank-note8, or 
90 florins Doles of redemption." and again the same on August 30 (for June- August). 
ISl 1 ; — i. e., one-fifth of the stipulated sum. It was not until the issii,i:i'c of the ("mirt 
Decree of September IS, 1811, that the more favorable rate of the above table waa e"*- 
tablishe*! It n to be assumed that the payments thereafter were made in accordance 
with the scale, 185 florins in notes of redemption for 450 florins; the receipts have not 
been preserved. (Se« "Beethoven und Prina Kinsky," Frimmel's "II, Beethoven* 
Jahrbueh," 1900. by V. Kratochvil.) Lobkowita's payments were suspended in Septem- 
ber, 1811. for nearly four years, his assumption of the management of the theatres 
iMving tlttowii bis ttoMicial mSain into diMvder and cauwd tne sequcatntioB of Iim 
cttatet. 
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thai I shall always be deeply grateful for your complianoe. Awaitiag 
y<Nir fftvotdUe aiid qMed|7 aiisww, I fulMcribe 

YOW admirpr 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

VieiiiM» Janiury S8, 1818. 

As the date of this letter plainly shows, it was sent to Bieitfcopf 
and Httrtel together with one to Goethe, with the request that 
the two be f cnrwarded to their destinations. 

Vienna, January «8, 1812. 
As » punishment for ymir absolute silence I charge you with the 
nmnediBte delivery of th^ two letters; a windbag of a Livonian prom- 
ised to look after a letter to K. for me, but probably, the Livonians like 
the Ruasians being windbags and braggarts, he did nothing of the sort, 
although he gave himself out to be a great friend of his. ... If the 
3 songs by Goethe are not yet printed hurry with them; I should like soon 
to prescait them to Princess Kynsky, one of the handsomest, stoutest 
women in Vienna — and the songs from Egmont, why are they not yet 
out, in fact why not out, out, out with the whole of E? — do you perhaps 
want a close tacked on to an entreacte here and there, that might be, 
but have it done by a Leipsic Corredar of the Music. Zeitung, that kind 
of thing they understand like a slap in the face. Please charge the post- 
age to me — it seems to me, I hear a whisper, that you are looking out for 
a new wife, to this I ascribe all the confusion mentioned above. I wish 
you a Xantippe like the wife of the holy Greek Socrates, so that I might 
see a German Verleger, which is saying a great dMl» 9erUg«n, )a rteH in 

Among the suilerers by the F inanz-Patent were the Ursuline 
nuns at Grax, whose institution» nnoe 1802, had at no time less than 
60 wards and always more than 850 pupils. At this juncture they 

were excessively poor and in debt. In the hope of gaining 
them some substantial aid Beethoven's new friend, Varena, now 
wrote to him offering to pay him properly for the use of some of his 
compositions in a concert for their benefit to be given on Easter 
Sunday* March 89. Beethoven at once presented two of his new<|..* 
compositions to the Art Society of Graz for gratuitous use at 
charity concerts. At the concert on Easter Sunday there were 
eight numbers, Beethoven being represented by the overture to 
"King Stephen," the march with chorus from **The Ruins of 
Athens," the overture to "Egmont," and the Sq>teL The nuns 
gained on the occasion the handsome sum ol 1886 fl. S4h. Vienna 
Standard. 

Walter Scott somewhere remarks: "It is seldom that the same 
drde of personages, who have surrounded an individual at his 
first outset in life, continue to have an interest in his career till his 

>Aii uiliaailatahia inul 
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fate comes to a crisis. On the contrar>\ hik! more especially if 
the events of his life be of a varied character and worth com- 
municating to otfaen, or to the world, the hwo'i later oounedioiia 
are usually totally separated from those with whom he began the 
voyage, but whom the individual has outsailedt or who have 
drifted astray, or foundered on the passage." 

A few years more and this wiii begm to l)e very true of Beet- 
hoven. The old familiar names will rapidly disappear and new 
oaei take their places; some half a dosen perhaps will remain 
to the end. But this is not yet. The old friends, Lichnowsky, 
Rasoumowsky, Erdody and that class, Streicher, Zizius, Breuning 
and their class, are his friends still. We see less of them, because 
Beethov«i is no longer the great pianist performing m the iahwns 
of the nobles, or playing his new compositions in the lodgings of 
his untitled admirers. His astonishing playing in the concert 
of December, 1808 — which completed full thirty years sinoe his 
appearance in Cologne as a prodigy — proved to be, as it happened, 
tbesplendiddoseof his career as a virtuoso. He had surdy earned 
the right to retire and leave that field to his pupUs, <tf whom 
Baroness Ertmann anr! Cnrl Czerny wrrf pret^minent .is prr 
formers of his music. In the iiiurc jiriwitc roncerts hehad alrrady 
long given place to the Baroness; and now Czerny began to take it 
before the publie^ even to the extent of introducing his last new 
composition for pianoforte and orchestra. Theodor KOmer* 
lately arrived in Vienna, writes home under date February 15: 

On Wednesday, for llif Ik ih fit of thr Society of Nohle T^dirs for 
Charity, a concert and tableaux, representing three pictures by Raphael, 
Pomn and TVoyes m described by Goethe in hM ^ElecUve AJBnitics,'* 
were given. The pi< tiires offered a gloriotts treat, a new pianoforte caurX 
certo by Beethoven failed. 

Castelli's "Thalia" gives the reason, why this noble work 
on this, its first public performance in Vienna, was so coldly 
received: 

If this composition, which formed the concert which had been 
SBnounced, failed to receive the applause whidi it deserved, the reason 

is to be sought partly in [}\p subjective character of the work, partly in 
the objective nature of the listeners. Beethoven, full of proud coatidence 
in Innndf, never writes for the multitude; he demands understanding and 
feeling, and because of the intrntional difficulties, he can receive these 
on^ at the hands of the knowmg, a majority of whom is not to be found 
OB such oceasioos, ete. 

That was precisely the truth. The work was out of place 
The warbllngs of FrKulein Seasi and Herr Siboni, and Mayaeder's 
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variations on the march in "Aline," were suited to the occasion 
and the audience. Instead of Beethoven 'ji majestic work. Chapel- 
master Himmel, who had reoently been in Vienna, diould Iwve 
been engaged to remain and exhibit his brilliant finger gymsuuAiea, 

The new sympViony. to which there are allusions in this 
correspondence, was the Seventh, which he took up and conij>Jeted 
this spring (May 13), with the hope of producing it in a concert 
about the time of Fenteooet — but the project fdl through.* 

Explanatory of the Zmeskall correspondence, it is to be noted, 
that with the approach of the inclement srason, Beethoven 
ceased to cross the wind-swept Glacis to dine with Breuning; that 
the "greatest thanks** of one of the notes is merely for keeping hb 
pais in order; and that Zmnkall had been making experiments to 
determine whether the oscillations of a simple weight and string 
(without lever) might not answer as a practicable and con- 
venient metrometer. 

The works of Beethoven publicly performed in Vienna dur- 
ing this half year, so far as has been learned, were the Pianof<»te 
Concerto as above stated; on March 22nd, march with chorus 
from "The Ruins of Athens," in Clement's concert ; on April 16th, 
the "Coriolan" Overture in Streicher's Pianoforte Warerooms, 
conducted by Schuppanzigh — the first piece in the concert, 
which opened the way for the great performance of Handel's 
"Timotheus" in November, which in turn led to the foundation of 
the Society of the Friends of Music; on April iith, the "Egmont" 
Overture in the Concert for the Theatrical Poor Fund; and on May 
5th, the overture to "Prometheus," and the C minor Symphony 
in Schuppanzigh's first Augarten Morning Concert of the season. 
His (Schuppanzigh's) quartet productions were on Thursdays, at 
noon; "As it is nearly 12 o'clock and I am goin^ to Schuppan- 
zigh's," says Beethoven in a note to Zmeskall, on Thursday, 
February 90 — unfortunately only as an auditor. No record of 
the programmes during the season has been discovered. 

•Under date of London, 14lh February, 1875. Mr. E. Speyer write*: "My father 
.... OB a visit to VienDft in 183C, iii«de the acquaintance of the AbM Stadler, who 
oonimiiicsted to him tiie foUowios caiiam fact io rdatioD to iic«tlioY«B'i Sevvntli 
fi^Bplioay. vis: ThaktlwtlieiBeof ttelMo 




waa nothinft niori' nor less than a Lowcr-Auslnan PilKrimag*- IT;, mn ( WrillfshrtReaang), 
which tlie Abl)P lii mst'lf had fr'-] ,!• iil 1 . li: sui;^;" This cirrcspoinlrn's father waa 
the W. Speyer, or Speier, whose name no often appears in old volume* of the "AUa. 
MiM. Zmtr 
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And now turn we to the selection from the Zmeskall cor- 
FeqKwidciioe: 

(To Zmeskall) 

Januaiy IQ (extract): ITiilortiiiiatdy I am always too mudi at 
tibertj and you never. 

February ? Thr rndoied billet is at lea?t 8 days old. 

Not extra-ordinary but Ytry ordinary quill-cutter, whose virtuosity 
aannedly shows a falling off in this specimen, these need a few new 
quill-repairs. 

When will you throw off your chains* when? 

You are thinking again or me — accursed be for me the life in this 
Austrian Barbary T shall now go mostly to the 8wan» as I cannot 
escape too much attention in the other inns. 

Farewdl, as weU as I wish that you may without m«. 

Most Extraordinary one we beg that your sr rvant firid sonic one to 
clean out the rooms, as he knows tlie quarters he can at once fix the price — 
but soon* 

CamiTal Bagamuffin! ! M ! ! ! 1 1 I If ! 

February 8: Most Extraordtnaiy, foremost Oscillator of the world 
and that without lever! ! ! ! 

We are indebted to you for the greatest thanks for having endowed 
us with a portion of your oscillatory power, we wish to thank you for the 
same in person, and therefore invite you to come to the Swan to-morrow, 
an inn wnose name bears evidoioe that it was made for the occasion when 
the talk is about such things. 

(February 19.) Dear Z: Only jresterday did I receive written notice 

that the Archduke will pay his share in notes of redemption— I beg you 
now to note down for me approximately wliat you said on Saturday so 
that I may send it to the other 'i. Tliey want to give me a certificate 
that the Archduke pays in N. R., but I think this is unnecessary, the more 
since these courtiers in spite of their apparent friendship for me say that 
my demands are not just 1 1 1 1 1 O heaven help me to bear this; I am no 
Hercules who ran hrip Atlas hear up the world or do it in his stead. It 
was only yesterday that i heard in detail how beautifully Herr Baron 
Kraft had spoken about me at Zizius's, had judged me— never mind dear 
Z. it will n it li( for nuu h lon:^er that I shall continue the shameful manner 
in which 1 am livmg here. Art, the persecuted one, finds everywhere an 
asylum, did not Dsedalus, shut up m the labyriath invent the wings 
which carried him upwards into the atr, and I, too, will find them, thne 
wings. 

The correspondence with the Archduke, of course including 
thr> notf^s to his "spiritiml adviser," Banmeister, and his "cham- 
berlain." Schweiger, in the very profuseness of its expression.^ of 
devotion, awakens some mistrust of its writer's sincerity. There is 
too mudi of piofession. Truo seal in and a hearty pof omaace of 
one's duty need few verbal attestations. 
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P.P. 



FleMe fend me the < y r e rt w e to the epilogue Ungara's WoUthMter, it 

must he hurriedly copied in order to be sent to Gratz for use there in a 
concert for the poor. 1 count myself altogether too happy when my 
art is enlisted for vaA dharitable purposes. You need, wmfore, only 
tell IT. T TTiph our pracious lord, .Hl)out it and he will certainly he fjlad to 
have it delivered to you, the more ^adiy ainoe you know that aU the 
property of my small inteUectual facoltin ia the sob property of H. 1. 
Highness — as soon as the Overture ia copied I wiU imniediatdy return 
it to H. Imp. Highn^. 

In a note to the Archduke he excuses his absence the two 
previous days because he was "unexpectedly** ill, "at just the time 
when he was about to go" to him. In another he has "oftener 
than uaual" waited upon him **in the evening hour, but no one 
WM to be found." In another "certain unexpected circum- 
stances prevent" his attendance "to-day, but," he says, "I shall 
maive use oi the gracious privilege of waiting upon you to-morrow 
evening." In stOl another: 

T hare suffered much during the last few days, twofold I may say 

because I could not follow my sincerest desire to devote a trr. at <!i al of 
time to you; but I hope I shall be through with it (I mean my illneas) 
this spring and summer. 



The last of these selections affords another illustration of the 



jlJNiuhiesa of the Ardiduke'i libraiy to the composer. Its date 

has also some importance in the discussion of the famous love- 
letter; and it is the final notice of Beethoven before his departure 
from Vienna for the summer. 



I beg of you most politdy that you lend me the two trios for piaDO> 
forte, violin and violoncello of my composition for to-day. The first is in 
D major, the 2nd in £-flat, if I am not mistaken, H. Imp. Highness has 
furiUen cojriet of them in his library. Also the sonata in A major with 
pianoforte and violoncello — separately printed — also the sonata in 
A minor with pianoforte and violin, is also only printed separately. 
You will leoelve eveiything back a^un to-motrow motning. 

A very interesting series of letters to Varena, and one very 
creditable to Beethoven, becran at the end of Jannnry this year and 
ended, so far as is known, in 1815. Could the s[)ace hp spared 
they would all be printed here; but they may be read in the 
published colleetions ol Beethov«i*8 letters. 

The arrangements of the Irish and Scottish songs for Thomson 
were oontinued in this year. A French letter to Thomson under 




(To Baumdster) 



Sunday, June 28, 1812. 
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date February 99, 1812, chiefly devoted to business matters, yet 
contains some expressions which are characteristic of Beethoven's 
views and predflectioiis. 

Haydn himself assured me, that he also got 4 ducats in gold for 
each song, yet he wrote only for viohn and pianoforte without ritor- 
nellos or violoncello.' As regards Herr Ko2eluch, who dehvers each 
song to you for 2 ducats, I congratulate you uid the English and Scotch 
publishers on a taste which approves hini. In this field I esteem myself 
a little higher Uuut Herr Ko2eluch (,Mif«Tabilis}^ and I hope and be- 
lieve that you have sufBeient discrimination to do me justice. 

He repeats his request that the texts be sent with the Scot> 
tish songs, asks if violin and viokmoello are to be treated ohbUffoto 
or if the pianoforte might compose an ensemble in itself, and 

closes, after ha\'ing again demanded 9 dur.its in ^rold, with: "we 
need the gold here, for our country i'^ at iir( srnt only a paper 
fountain, and I in particular, for I shall probably leave this country 
and go to EmHa&d ond tlien to Edinburgb in Scotland, and rejoice 
in the prospect of there making your personal acquaintaince." 

The Irtlcr to Brunswick which follows, ha.s been printed with 
the date 1809; but in that year Beethoven was not in the Pa- 
squalati house; he was then on the most cordial terms with Oliva 
(barring the disagreement at Tq>lits in 1811); and his satisfaction 
irith the "honorable decree" — the annuity contract — which re- 
tained him in Virnnn, was at the flood. The date, 1812, rmdcrs 
every point in the letter, except who is meant by **R," perfectly 
intelligible.* "T" is the manuscript Trio, Op. »7; "S," the 
printed sonata, '*Les Adieux, etc.," Op. 81a; 'the quartet** is 
Op. 95, also in manuscript; "nothing decisive** refers to the non- 
receipt of the desired written instructions from Kinsky nntl 
Lobkowitz to their cashiers respecting the notes of redemption, 
and the "unhappy war" was that movement by Napoleon which 
proved to be the fatal invasion of Russia. 

The letter reads: 

Dear friend! Brother! 

I ought to have written you earlier; I did so 1000 times in my heart. 
You ought to have received the T. and S. iniirh eHrlier; I cannot under- 
stand how R. could have detained these so long from you. To the best 
of my reoolkction I told you that I would send both sonata and trio, do as 

'Here Beethoven wai mistaken. Haydn composed aceompAnimenU for a volume 

of Scottish snngs for Napier, a Loudon publisher, without rit(ir:i('llris or violoncello; he 
wrote as Buethoveo wrote for Thomson — with violoacello part aa well as ritorncUos. 
Id a later letter (of February 19) the name error is repeated. 

*Laub and Jaba t«ad Kttchel. "M." The former might be the publisher 
BiuitlM Utter Uelltt. 
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joa feel inclined, keep the sonsta or send it to Forray* as you please, 

the quartet was designed for you long ago, my disordcrliness alone is to 
blame that you receive it oolv now. And speaking of disorder I am 
unfortunately compelled to tm you tiiat it still peraeentes me on every 
hand, nothiri^' dx-isive has heen done in my afTairs; the unhappy war 
may delay the final settlement still more or make the matter worse. 
At one time I resolve upon one thin^, at another time upon a different 
one, unfortunately I must remain in the neighborhood until the matter 
is settled. O unhappy decree,^ seductive as a siren, against which I 
^ould have stopped my ears with wax and had myself lK>und so that I 
could not sign, like Ulysses. If the billows of war roll nearer here I shall 
come to Hungary; perhaps in any event, if 1 must care for my miserable 
adf I shall no douM beat my way through — away, nobler, l<^ter plans! 
Infinite are our strivings, the vulgar puts an ( in I fo all! 

Farewell dear brother, be such to me, 1 have no one to whom I can 
give the name, do as mucii good uoimd you as the eidl timet irill permit. 

In the future put the rallowiog dinetioiis on the coveringi of letters 
to me. 

*To H. B. T. Fksqualati.'' 

The rascal Oliva (no noble r-s-1 however) is going to Hungenr,donot 
have too muoh to do with him; I am glad that this connection which was 
brought ai>out by sheer necessity, will by this be entirely broken off. — 
More by word of mouth — I am now in Baden, now hoe — ^to be inqutied 
for in Baden at the Sauerhof . 

The cause of the estrangement between Beethoven and 
Oliva is hinted at in two letters from Oliva to Varnhn^en. On 
March 25, Oliva writes: "I should like to write you a great deal 
about the things that sadden rae» about Stdl, and Beethoven 
still more, but I must |)ostpone it — I was ill lately and it moves me 
greatly to write about things v/hieh mtp so pninful"; and in a letter 
of June 3, after asking \'arnhagen in behalf of Beethoven to de- 
liver a letter to Prince Kinsky and seek to persuade the Prince to 
come to a decision in the matter of paying the annuity contract 
in notes of redemption, he adds: '^Concerning my unfortunate 
afTairs I can only say that Of." [OfTrnheimer. the Vienna banker, 
Oliva's employer, is meant] "has treated me very shabbily and 
I am compelled to seek another engagement, perhaps I shall 
accept Beethoven's renewed offer and go with Um to England. 
StoU cheated me in a very miserable manner and even sought to 
bring abont a rupture with Beethoven, in which he was almost 
successful; 1 am completely separated from him." Beethoven's 
wratht to which he gave expression in his letter to Brunswick, seems 
to have been assuaged and thar friendshq> continued as before 
untfl the departure of Oliva for Russia in 1890. 

^"Aodreaa naron von Forray, husband of Countess Julie nninswick, a cousin 
of Count Fk«JM Brusawick* wu a good pianoforte placer aod great miunc lover," sayt 
Bffhrili 
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There b a little Trio in one moTement, whidi bean the 
fluperscription in Beetltoven's hand: "Vienna, June 2, 1813. For 

my little fnVnd Max. Brentano to encourage her in pinrKiforte 
playing. ' On one of his visits to the Brentanos. soon after, "the 
little maiden, whom he occasionally teased, in a tit of childish 
petulance unexpectedly poured a bottle of Ice-cold wator over 
his head when he was overheated/'* 

This was the year in wliirTi Beethoven allowed a mask 
to be taken, at the desire of Streic her, who wished t o add his bust 
to those which already adorned his pianoforte warcruums. The 
bust was executed by Professor Klein, a pupil of the famous 
sculptor Fischer, and still adorns the hall for which it was designed. 
The eflfigy is the one which has been so often copier? aiul is 
generally attributed to Dannhauser. That artist was boru in 1805, 
and must have been indeed remarkably precocious, if Beethoven 
consulted to have him, at the age of seven years, plaster his face 
with gypsum! In May, the son of the Corsican advocate 
Bonaparte held court at Drosdon nr\(] received his- fnthf^r in lav/. 
Emperor Franz, Frederick Wiiiiam of Prussia, the jirmees of the 
Rheinbuud, etc., etc. Before the end of June, he had crossed the 
Niemen with his half million of men on his fatal mardi to Moscow. 
As if from a presentiment and in the hope of the disastrous failure 
of the foolhardy invasion of Russia, Teplitz (that neutral ground , 
V)!it central point of plot and agitation against the parvenu 
Emperor) became the scene of a virtual congress of imperial 
personages, or their representatives, accompanied by f amilfes, 
ministers and retinues. Ostensibly they met for health, recreation, 
social diversion: hnt x'u'w^ an<l opinions were exchanged and ar- 
ranirements ma«ii for .sueh concerted action as the result in Russia 
might render politic. Herr Aug. B.ob. Hiekel, Magisterial 
Adjunct in Teplits, has kindly communicated copious excerpts 
from the lists of arrivals that summer, from v liIi h these are 
grlrrtrd, through the fricndiv iTifth'at ion of JJs, Schebek <rf 
Prague, whifli is f^'mtef acknowledged: 

Ma^ 29. J^tuperor Franz, with a large retinue — Wrbna, Althaer, 
Xinalqr, Zichy, etc., etc. 

June 4. Marie Louise, Eminen of EVsnce and retinue; the GSiand 
Duke of VVUrsburg and retinue. 

July 8. The Empress of Austria and household; the Duke Anton 
cf Saxony, with wife and household. 

July 7. The Duke of Saze- Weimar. 

Jufy 14. The King of Sammy with wife and royal housdiold. 

^Related by Court CouncQlor iVittMcheck and oonfirmed by Scbindler, who bad 
'*tUs faci" iMoi MaaailiMM—tlicD Fwu tron Pfiltcmlgcf. 
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Juljr 25. Prince M^^y*'"'''!!" of Saxony with wife and royal houae- 

August II, 15. rrin e Wittgenstein. Baron von Hiimboldt» and tlw 
Prince of Curland, in rru^sian service, etc., etc. 

Passing from the royal and diplomatic circles, we note: 

April 19. Beroneas too der Bedce, with DemoiaeUe Meiganer and 

Herr Tiedge. 

July 7. Herr Ludwig van Beethoven* Coinpoaer» of Itena, Uvea 

in the Eiche, No. 62.' 

July H. Herr Carl, Prince von Lidmowalqr. 

July 15. Hr. Johann Wolfgang von CSoethe, Grand Ducal Privy 
Councillor of Weimar, etc., etc., in the Cold Sohiff, No. 1 !6. 

July 24. Herr Ludwig Baron von i\xnim, landowner, with wife, 
then hu aiater-in-law. Frau v. Savigny, of Beriin. 

August 5. Hr. Joachim, Baron v. Muench-Bellinghatispn. 

August 7. Hr. Clemens Brentano» PartOndier of Prague. 

August 9. Frau_ Wilhelmine Sebald. wife of the R^al Priuuian 
Commissioner of Justice, with sister Madame Snmmrr, of Berlin. 

August 18. Ur. Fried. Karl von Savisny, Professor* etc., of Berlin. 

Augoat 19. Hr. Vamhagen von Ena^ B. I. lieutenant v. Vogebang. 
of Fhigue. 

No hint anywhere appears that Beetboven renewed his in> 

tercour.se with Tiedge and Countess von dt t K< eke — they had, no 
doubt, departed beforo his .arrival — nor that a meeting took place 
between him and any one of those persons who arrived on and 
between the Ist of August and the 19th ol the same month. 
With Vamhagen,* too» the meetings during the sojourn at Teplits 
this year seem to have been few and fleeting. On June 9, Vam- 
hagen had reported to Oliva in Vienna concerning the success of 
his visit to Prince Kinsky. On J uiy 5 Beethoven arrived in Prague 
in company with Oliva'a friend Willisen. Vamhagen iraiteB to 
Rah el on July 2: '*I am writing after the arrival of Beethoven and 
Willisen." As appears from a letter from Beethoven to Princess 
Kinsky dated Deceiiihcr 20, 1812, Beethoven called upon the 
Prince and received 60 ducata on account. Unfortunately he 
delayed the definitive tettlomeit of the annuity matter; hiMl he 

Dr. iiiemann, who Wlicves thut Beethoven's "Immortal Beloved" was Countess 
Thercse Brunswick biM ] l.i' ^ ^ the love-letter, or letters, in the year 18K, accounts for 
this date on the hypoihtsis that Beethov<'n reached Teplits (wbence he auumes. of 
course, that the letters were sent) on the fifth of the month bttt VIM Ni^Cted 4MI tlw 
Mveath, on which day he waa reported from hu lodgiaga. 

*TIm fflUowlDg information about BMtluma'i aaiocintioa with Varnbagen in the 
mmmrnvt 181S* maA madi thnt it newnboul B«etliovai'i ueetlBgi with ChMtlicM Dr. 
Blemnan'a eonlfibation to Thnyer't Uogmphy. It b baaed en the eomapondeBce 

between Varnhagen and Rahel Levin, a study: "Beethoven. Goethe und Varnhaffen von 
Ease mtt ungednickten Briefcn an Beethoveo. Oliva, Varnhagen. etc.," by Dr. 
Emi) Jar v.liH published in the second December iaataJloNBt «t "Die MmSkt" 1904, end 
the Wumar Collection of Goethe'a letters. 
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attended to it at ODoe he wotiM have been spared the negotSatjona 

which followed the sudden death of the Prince. 

On July 14th, Brethoven wrote a letter to Varnhagen 
from Teplitz in which he said: "There is not much to be 
said about Tepiitz, few people and among the few nothing 
extraotdinary, wh^fefore I live alone! alonef alone!** Three 
days later Beethoven wrote to Breitkopf and Il^irtel. promising 
some corrections in the Mass in C witli the words: "We say to you 
only that we have been here since the 5t li of July, how are we? — on 
that point much cannuL yet be said, on the whole there are not 
sudi interesting people here as were last year and are few^the 
^^ultitude seems fewer than few.** 

On July 19, Goethe r ntcrs Berthoven*s name for the first time 
amons: his "visits"^no doubt tlmse made by him. On the same 
day he writes to his wife, who had gone on to Karlsbad for a cure: 



Say to Hia Serene HighnesH Prince Friedrich, that I can never be 
with Beethoven without wishing that it were in the fMmen 8trmu», 

A more self-contained, ener<_'etic, sincere artist I never saw. I can unda^ 
Vstand right well how singdar must be his attitude towards the world. 

Already on the next day Beethoven made a pleasure trip with 
Goethe to Billn, and on the 21st and 23rd Goethe spent the evening 

with Beethoven, Hence the note on the 21st, "He played delight- 
fully." As Arnim and Bettina are mentioned in the list of arrivals, 
it is easily possible that this was the evening conceming which 
Bettina reported to PaeUer-Muakan. On the 87th of July, Beet' 
hoven went to Karlsbad on the advice of his physician . Dr. Stauden- 
heimer, and he did not return to Teplitz till after September 8th, 
Goethe having already journeyed to Karlsbad on August 11th. 
That there was no estrangement between them is proved by the 
letter of Goethe to Christiane advising him to give Beethoven a 
letter addressed to hira; he therefore expected Beethoven to 
return, which he did not do, because Staudenheimer sent him 
further on to Franzensbrunn. Goethe's letter says: "Herr van 
Beethovm went from here to Kirlsbad a few days ago ; if you can 
fin4 him, he would bring me a letter in the shortest time.'' On 
August Snd, Beethoven is still looked upon as the possible courier: 
"If I receive the eonsiVnment through Beethoven I will write at^nin, 
then nothing more will be necessary" (because Goethe himself went 
to Karlsbad). In Karlsbad Goethe and Beethoven may have met 
each other only between September 8 and 11. On September 12, 
Goethe departed; but on the 8th he had written in his journal: 
"Beethoven's arrival/' 
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In view of these things, Beethoven's report to Archduke 
Rudolph from Frunzensbrunn on August 12th, which will appear 
presently, will be read with greater interest, and the only known 
ttttcranoe oi Goethe touching Beethoven in the letter to Zdter be 
▼iewed with different eyes: 

I made Beethovfn*!^ acquaintance in Teplil/ His talent nmnzrd i 
me; unfortunately he is an utterly untamed pensonaiity, not altogether in I 
the wrong in holding the world to be detestable, but who does not make it ! 
any the nioro enjoyable either for himself or others by his attitude. He is j 
very excusable, on the other hand, and much to be pitied, as his hearing / 
is leaving him, which, perhaps, mars the murical part of his nature less ' 
tlcin the soria! TIp is of ft hMiooic nftture and will become doubly aol 



Many things which have been reported and had so much 
of a l^^dary sound as to cause than to be recdved with <krabt, 
may, under the circumstances, serve to complete the story of the 
relations between Goethe and Beethoven: such, for instflnee, the 
familiar anecdote according to which, when Goethe expressed his 
vexation at the incessant greetings from passers-by» Beethoven is 
said to ha^e relied: "Do not let that trouble your Ezodlou^, 
perhaps the greetinga are intended for me.*' This is variously^ 
related to have occurred in a carriage at Karlsbad and in the Prater, 
and during a walk together on the old walls at Vienna; while the 
late Joseph TUrk, the Vienna jeweler, who waa in Teplitz in the 
summer of 1812, makes that place the scene of the stoiy. It 
may, therefore, possibly have some foundation in truth. 

Rochlitz, in l^?*?. reporting a conversation with Beethoven, 
has him say: "In Karlsbad I got acquainted with him (Goethe)"; 
but he makes him also say: "at that time, while I was veritably 
buining with enthusiasm (so recht im Feuer som)^ I also conceived 
my music for his Egmont.'* But this music was composed two 
years before. Beethoven's allusion here to the "Egmont" music 
certainly, and to meeting with Goethe in Karlsbad probably, if 
(Correctly reported, prove nothing but the truth of SdiindWs 
obsMvaticm: *3eethoven's memory of the past always proved to 
be very weak." Dr. Eduard Knolh of Karlsbad, in a detailed in- 
vestigation of the dates of the visit of Goethe and Beethoven to 
Teplitz and Karlsbad — which also hxes August 6th as the date of 
the Beetlioven-Poll^ro oonoot — comes to the same condusioD 
as the present writer, namely: "In all probability Beethoven 
came in contact with Goethe only in Teplitz, for during Beet- 
hoven's presence in Karls})ad, it can be proved Goethe was not 
there. But even in Teplitz the period of their mutual presence 
was a rather limited one/' 



becau^ of tlna lack. 
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On July 26th, a large portion of the town of Baden, near 

Vienna, including the palace of Archduke Anton, the cloister of 
the Augustines, the theatre and casino, the parochial church and 
the palace of Count Esterhazy, was destroyed by a conflagration 
which broke out between noon and 1 o'clock. In all, 117 houses 
were burned. "From Karlsbad under date of August 7, it is 
reported," writes the "Wiener Zeitung" of August 29th, that 
''scarcely had the misfortune which recently befel the inhabitants 
of Baden become known here before the well-known musicians 
Herr van Beethoven and Herr Polledro* formed the benevolent 
purpose to give a concert for the benefit of the sufferers. As 
many of the guests of high station were already prepared to 
depart and it became necessary to seize the favorable moment, 
and in the conviction that he who helps quickly helps two- 
fold, this purpose was carried out vnthin twdve hours. . . . 
Universal and rousing appkuse and receipts amounting to 954 
florins, Vienna Standard, rewarded the philanthropic efforts" 
of the concert-givers. Beethoven himself gives a very different 
aspect to this concert in a letter to Archduke Rudolph: 

Franzeasbninn, August 181^. 
It has long been my duty to recall myself to your memory, but my 
occupations in behalf of my health in part and partly my insignificance 
made me hesitate. In Prague I missed Y. I. H. by just a night; for 
when I went in the morning to attend upon you, you had departed the 
night before. In TOpUtz I heard Turkish' music 4 times a day, the only 
musical report which I am able to make. / ims much together wUh 
Qoethe. Vrova Ttfplitz, however, my physician, Staudenheim, com- 
manded nie to po to Karlsbad and from there here, and presumably I 
shall have to go from here again to Tdpiitz — what excursions! and yet 
but little certamty touching an improvement in my condition! Till 
now I have had always the best of reports concerning the state of Y. I. 
H.'s health, also your continued favorable disposition and devotion to 
the musical muse. Of an academy which I gave for the benefit of the 
city of Baden destroyed by fire with the help of Herr Polledro, Y. I. H. 
is likely to have heard. The receipts were nearly 1000 florins V. S. and 
if I had not been embarrassed in the arrangements tOOD florins mi|^t 
easily have been taken in. It was, so to speak« a poor concert for the poor. 
I found at the publisher's here only some of my earlier sonatas with 
i^in, and as Polledro insisted I had to play an old one. The entire 
concert consisted of a trio played by Polledro, the violin sonata by me, 
another piece by Polledro and then an improvisation by me. Meanwhile 
I am gMd that the poor Badensians benefited somewhat by the affair. 
Pray you aerept my wish for your high welfare and the praiyer to lie 
graciously remeiabered by you. 

^Giovanni BattiaU PoUedro (1781-185S}. vidinist, concertmMter in DnKkn in 
1814, Court Cbapdmaster ia TiinB in ISM. 

*By Turkiah mwaie ia nesnt vSBUry mvric ifitb drusn^ cynbalik ele. 
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Hiree days before. Beethoven had written in a letter to 
Breitkopf and HUrtel: 

I must refnun from writing more, and instead splash around in the 
water again. Scarcely have I filled my interior with an ample quantity 
of it than I must have it dashed over my exterior. I will answer the rest 
of your letter soon. Goethe u too fond of the atmoephere of the Courted more • 
JO UuLTt is becoming to a poet. Why laugh at the absurdities of virtuosi 

^ iriien poets who ought to be the first teachers of a nation, forget aU else 

. for the aake of this glitter. 

Beethoven arrived in Franamsbninn on August 8, and on 

S^tember 7 returned to Karlsbad, where he reanained only a few 
days; after the 16th of Septenilx r, he was again in Teplilz.^ His 
arrival in Franzensbrunn was simultaneous with that of the family 
Brentano from Vienna. 

Madame von Amim in her letter to PUckler^Muskau gives 
some aoeoimt of the mteroourse between Goethe and Beethoven: 

They got acquainted with each other in Teplitz. Croethe was with 
him! he played for him; seeing that Goethe appeared to be greatly moved 
he said: "O, Sir, I did not expect that from you; I gave a concert in Berlin 
several years ago, I did my best and thought that I had done really well 
and was counting on considerable applause, but behold! when I had 
given expression to my greatest enthusiasm, there was not the slightest 
applause, that was too much for me. I could not understand it; but the 
idle was finally resolved by this: the Beriin public is extreme^ culttired 
and waved its thanks to me with handkerchien w«t with the tears of emo- 
tion. This was all wasted on a rude enthusiast like myself; I had thought 
that I had merely a romatic, not an artistic audience before me. But I 
accept it gladly from you, Goethe; when your poems went through my ] 
brain they tlirf \v off music and I w h'^ proud to think that I could try to } 
, swing myself up to the same heights which you had leached, but I neverj 
knew it in my life and wmdd kmit of aU have done it in your presence, 
here enthusiasm would ha^ e liad to have an entirely different outlet. 
You must know yourself bow good it feels to be applauded by intelligent 
hcnd<?; if you do not recognize me and esteem me as a peer, who shaO do 
so? V>y pack of b^gars shall I permit myself ^ic understood?" 

Thus did he push Goethe into a comer, who at first did not know how he 
could set matters to rights, for he fdt that Beethoven was right. Hie 
Emjir.'ss and the Austrian archdukes were in Teplitx and Goethe was 
greatly distinguished by them, and it was by no means a matter of in- 
difference to mm to disdose his devotion to the Empress; he intimated 
as iniu li with riiuch solemn modesty to Brrtho^-ra, "NoTTirnsp," said 
the latter, ''that's not the way; you're doing no good by such methods, 
you must plunty make them midetstand what they have in having you 
or they will nrvrr find onf; there isn't a princess who will appreciate 
Tasso any longer than the shoe of vanity squeezes her foot — 1 treated 

'Dr. Riemano adds: "perbapi becauia lie IimI hMrd thai the Seblldb WflM in 
Teplitz" ; but. «« the letter to the Azolidaksalwwib he wu sIimmIj- •spvctiaf to be oidtiMl 
bock to Teplito «a August It. 
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them differently; when I was asked to give lessons to Duke Rainer,> he 
let me wait in the antechamber, and for that I gave his fingers a good 
twisting; when he a^ked me why I was so imnntirnt I said that he har] 
wasted my time in the anteroom and 1 could wait no longer with patience. 
After that he never let me wait again; yes, I would have showed him that 
that was a piece of folly which only shows their bestiality. I said to him: 
"You can hang an order on one, but it would not make him the least bit 
better; you can make a court councillor or a privy councillor, but not ft 
Goethe or a Beethoven; for that which you cannot make and which you 
are far from being, therefore, you must learn to have respe< t, it will do 
you good." While they were walking there came towards them the whole 
court, the Empress nnd the Dukes; Beethoven said: "Keep hold of my 
arm, they must make room for us, not we for them." Goethe was of a 
different opinion, and the situation became awkward for him; he let go of 
Beethoven's arm and took a stand at the side with his hat off, while 
Beethoven with folded arms walked right through the dukes and only 
tUted his hat slightly while the dukes stepped aside to make room for him, 
and all greeted him pleasantly; on the other sifle he stojjped and waited 
for Goethe, who had permitted the company to pass by him where he 
stood with bowed head. **Wdl»*' he mta, 'Tve waited for you because 
T honor and respect you M you deserve, hut you did tboee yondor to<^ 
much honor." 

In these passages we have the substance of a large portion of 
the famous third of the Beethoven-Bettina letters. Are they an 
abstract ol that letter or is the letter an expannon of them? Li 
other words, the question is forced upon us: Is that letter authen* 
tic? The last paragraph of the PUckler letter affords a decisive 
answer: "Afterward Beethoven came running to tts and told us 
everything, and was as happy as a child at having teased Goethe 
so greatly, etc, etc." Who were tl^ to whom Beethoven came 
running? They are named in Herr Hiekel's list of visitors: 
Ludwig (Achim) von Amim, his young wife Bettina Brentano 
and Frau von Savigny, her sisterl In the pseudo-letter we read: 
''Yesterday we met tlie entire imperial famfly." Therefore, if 
the letter to FUckler be true — and it bears all the marks of being 
so — and if the other be authentic, Beethoven is made to relate the 
story one day and write a long letter containing it to the sarnc per- 
son the next! It follows: when such a letter in Beethoven's 
wdl-known handwriting diall be seen and accepted as authoitic 
by competent judges» its genuineness may be conceded butt 
henceforth, until then, never.* 

Beethoven returned to Tcj)Iit7. with no amelioration, but 
rather an increase of his maladies, and was compelled to remain 

'Mi ;i[:if,L' Rudolph. 

*The credit o{ «an«tUog tiiis crushing argiiineot against the autheoticitjr ol th* 
letlOT bdloiisi to Dr. Dwtan.— A.W.T. 
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until near or perhaps quite the end of September. To his great 
satisfaction, he found there the young lady who had so power- 
fully attracted him the previous siiramer. The cliaracter of 
their renewed acquaintance is sulilcirntly obvious from the series' 
of notes following, which are given in the order which appears to 
eomqiond beat with fhor oontents. 

Teplitz, September 1«, 1812. 

For Amalie von Sebald : 

Tyrant — ^I? Your tyrant? Onity a misapprehension can lead you 
to say this even if your judgment or me indicated no agreement of 
thought with me! But no blame to you on this account; it is rather a 
piece <tf good fortune for you — ^yesterday I was not wholly well« since this 
morning I ha.ve grown worse; something indigestible was the cause, and 
the irascible ) >art of me appears to seize upon the bad as well as the good; 
but do not apply this to my moral nature; people say nothing, they are 
only people; tney generally see only themselves in othera, and that is 
nothing; away with this, tlic ^'ood, the beautiful ri! edg no people It is 
here without helo and that, after all* appears to be the reason of our agree- 
ment. FareweUL dear Amalie; if the moon shines brighter for me thtt 
evening than the sun by day you will see with you the inet of men. 

Your friend 

Beethoven. 

I>ear, good Amalie. After leaving you yesterday my condition 
grew worse and from last night till now I have not left ray bed, I wanted 
to send you word yesterday but thought it would look as if I wanted to 
appear important m your eyes, so I mnmied. What dream of yours is 
this that you are nothing to me, we will talk about that by word of mouth, 
dear Amalie; I have alwsys \nshed only that my presence might bring 
you rest and peace, and that you would have eonndence in me; I hope to 
be better to-morrow and that we may spend the few liours which remain 
of your sojourn in the enjoyment of nature to our mutual uplift and en- 
livenment. Good nieht, dear Amalie» many thanka for your kind 
^ thouf^t ef your Mend 

Beethoven* 

I win look through Tiedge. 

I only wish to report that the tyrant is tUwMly chained to his bed. 
So it is! I shall be glad if I get along with the loss of to-day. My prom- 
made yesterday at sun-up in the woods, where it was very misty, has in- 
creased my indisposition and probably delayed my improvement. Busy 
yourself meanwhile with Russians, Lappe» Samoyeds* etc.» and du not 
sing too often the song* "£s lebe hoch!" 

Your friend Beethoven. 

1 am already better. If you think it proper to come to me alone 
you can give me a great pleasure, but if you think it improper you know 
now I honor the liberty of all people, and no matter liow you act 
in this and all other cases, according to your principles or ca{>rice, you will 
always find me kind and 

Your f rimd Beethoven. 
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I ranuof yel say anything definite alioul myself, sometimes I feci 
better aad next things wpear to be in tlie old rut, or to be preparing a 
long rieknen for me. If I could exprcMion to my thougnts con- 
cerning my sickricsi as definitely as I can express my thoughts in music. 
I sboukl soon help myself. To-daj^ too, 1 must keep to my bed. Farewell, 
and MQOUse in your good iMnltli* denr Anislio> 

Yourfiirad 

Beethoven. 

The sickness does not seem to increase exactly, but still to crawl 
onward, so no standstiD! this is all tiiat I can tell you about it. I must 

give up the thought of st^-eing you at home, mayhap your Samoyeda 
wiU relieve you of their journey to the Polar regions, if so come to 

Beethoven. 

Thank you for all the things which you think good for my body, the 
necessities have been cared for — also my illness seems less obstinate. I 
deeply sympathize with you in the sorrow which must come to you he- 
cause of the sickness of your mother. You know that I like to see vou, 
but I cannot receive you otherwise than lying in bed. I may be abie to 
get up to-miMTOW^ — Farewell, dear Amalie — 

Your somewhat weak 

Beethoven. 

(In Amalie Sebald's handwritintr'* • 

My tyrant commands an account — here it is: 
A fowl 1 fl. V. S. 

The sonp 9 kr. 
With all my heart 1 hope that it may agree with you. 

(In Beethoven's handwriting): 

Tyrants do not pay, but die bill must be receipted, and you eaa do 
that best if yoa come in pmon. N. B. With the bill to your humbled 
tyrant. » 

Hard upon the first letter to Amalie Sebaltl there followed a 
letter to Breitkopf and Hilrtel which confirms the statement con- 
his iUness and its cause aad discloses his desire to leave 
Vienna, though temporarily, for oonont purpKues. 

Beethoven's health mtist ha%'e rapidly improved after the 
16th of September, for Chapclmaster Gloggl's "Linzer Musik- 
Zeitung" announces bis arrival in that place on October 5th: 

'Aa aibuiB once owned by Amalie Sebald coatsipt tUs iBictiptioa: 

Ludwig van Bf^thoven 

Den \vnn Sie auch woUtea, 
Doch cirht vergeuen soiltea. . 

T(vlito. AagurtS^lSlS, 

Tin couplet anigbt b« rudely tmieiAted: 

Wliom, even if yon mndd 

Forget, you never should. 

"At that H.ite. " says Thayer. Beethoven "wM not in Teplita; the 1812 should doubtless 
b« isii. ami wa.H pral>a>>ly added looff afterward* by MiB« COS who loMtw oolhias <lf 
tbeif meeting the previous ycM." 
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Now we have bad the long wished for pleasure of having within our 
Bw fa o polb tor aemal dajra the Orpheus and greatest nmacarpoet of our 

time, Herr L. van Beethoven, an<! if Apollo is favorable to us we sliall 
also have an opportunity to admire his art and report upon it to the 
iMden of this jouniaL 

He bad thhlier, probably direct via Prague and Budweie, to 

pass a few weeks nith his brother Johann, who gave him a large 
room afTordirig him a delightful view of the Danube with its busj 
landing-place and the lovely country beyond. Franz Glciggl — 
later a music publisher in Vienna, then a youth in Linz — shortly 
bdbie liis death wrote down his reminisoaioes of tiie composer, 
for use in this worlc 

Beethoven (he wrote) was on intimate terms of friendship with my 
father, chapelmaster of the cathedral in Linz, and when be was there in 
1812, he was at our house every day and aevenl times took meals with us. 
My father asked him for an Aeqnalf for 6 trombones, as in his collection 
of old instruments he had a soprano and a giuai trombone,' whereas only 
idto, tenor and bass trombones were commonly used. Beedioven wanted 
to hear an Aequale such as was played at funerals in T.inz, and my father 
appointed three trombone players one afternoon when Beethoven was 
expected to <fine with us and had tiiem play an Aequale as desired, afUar 
whl( h Bt^thoven sat down and compKMed'Ons for 6' troulNniei, whicll n^ 
father had his trombonists play, ^c. 

Among the cavaliers who were hi lins wss Count von l>tlnhoff, a 

prrat admirer of Beethoven, who gave sev eral siilrees in his honor during 
the compost's sojourn. 1 was present at one of these. Pieces were 
played and some of Beethoren's songs were sung; and he was requested 
to impro\dsc on the pianoforte, which he did not wish to do. A table had 
been spread with food in an adjoining room and finally the company 
gathered about it I was a young latTand Beethoven interested me so 
grestly tli.it I remaint d always near him. Search was made for him in 
vain And finally tbe company sat down without him. He was in the next 
room and now began to improvise; all grew quiet and listened to him. 
I remained standing beside nim at tlie f)ianoforte. He played for aliout 
an hour and one by one all gathered around him. Then it occurred to 
him that he had hwn called to the table long before h e hmried from hb 
chair to the dinint^ room. At the door stood a tnh]c holding porcelain 
dishes. He stumbled t^ainst it and the dishes fell to the floor. Count 
Ddnholf, a wealthy eaindier. laughed at the mishap and the company 
airain '^at down to the table witli Bffthoven. Thcr? was no more f honpht 
of playing music, for after Beethoven's fantasia half of the pianoforte 
Strugs were broksn. I lerali this fsntssia because I was so fortunate as 
ito bavehsBrditsonesrliim. 

One of Beethoven's memoranda, copied into the Fischoff 
Ifanuscript, is this: "In 1812, 1 wbs in Lins on account ot B." 

*A baw trombone in F, a fourth lower than the tenor trombone. 
tiDWilioiirt ^ conipoMtMii, which «m uaed at Beethoven's luiienl; b tor 
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Supposing this B. to stand for Beethoven's brother it confirms 

certain very unpleasant information ohtained in Linz (1860), 
from perfectly competent authority, namely, that the principal 
object of the journey thither was to interfere in Johann's domestic 
aflain. 

Soon after coming to Linz, the apothecary, being unmarried 
and having a house miich too larpe for his necessities, leased a 
part of it to a physician from Vienna, whose wife's sister some time 
later joined ^enC She, Therese Oberm^er, was described as 
possessing a very graceful and finely porportioned figure, and a 
pleasing, though not beautiful, face. Johann van Beethoven 
soon became acquainted with her, liJced her, and made her his 
housekeei>er and— something more. 

When it is considered* that the apothecary was a man of some 
thirty-five years, that he had gained his present position entirely 
by his own enterprise, perseverance and good fortune, and that, 
beyond advice and remonstrance, hia brother had no more right 
to meddle in his private concerns than any stranger, it seems hardly 
credible that Beethovoi, with all his eocentridties of cdiaracter* 
could have come to Linz with precisely this purpose in view. 
But, according to the evidence, this wns so. Had the motive of 
his visit been simply fraternal affection, and had he then and there 
first discovered his brother's improper connection with Therese, 
he could justly have employed earnest expostulaticm and oitreaty 
to the end of breaking it off — but nothing more; if unheeded, he 
could Ic!ive the house. But to come thither for this express 
olijcrt, and employ force to accompli«;h it, was an inrlefensible 
assumption of authority. Such, at ail events, was Juhann's 
Opinion* and he fefused to submit to his brother's dictation. 
Excited by oppositkm, Ludwig resorted to any and every means 
to accomplish his purpose. He saw the Bishop about it. He 
applied to the civil authorities. He pushed the affair so earnestly, 
as at last to obtain an order to the police to remove the girl to 
Viennaif, on s certain day, she should be still found in Una. The 
disgrace to the poor girl; the strong liking which Johann had for 
her; his natural mortification at not being allowed to be master in 
his own house; these and other similiar causes wrought him up 
almost to desperati<m. Beethoven, having carried his point, 
might certainly have borne his brother^s anger with equanimity; 
might have felt pity for him and sought to soothe him in his trouble. 
But no; when Johann entered his room with reproaches and up- 
braid ings, he, too, became angry and a scene ensued on which — 
let the curtain be drawn. It was, unhappily, more disgraceful to 
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Ludwig than Johann. The apothecary, to use the language of the 
card-table, still had the commanding trump. Should he play it?\ 
Theanswerlsin theparodualregirtOT atlins. It is the record of 1 
marriage, November 8th, of Johann van Beethoven to/ 

Therese Obermeyer. There is some slight reason to think that the/ 
journey to Linz was suddenly undertaken in consequence of a false 
report that Johann was about to marry Therese, and with the\ 
intentum to prevent it. Whether this be true or not he Icet the \ 
game and immediately hastened away to Vienna, angry and / 
mortified that the measures he had taken had led to the very 
result which he wished to prevent; had given to the unchaste giri 
the legal right to call him ''brother,** and had. put it in Johaim's 
power— should he in the future have cause tome his wedding-day 
— to reproach him as the author of his misfortune. Indeed, when 
that unhappy future canif^, Johann alwavs declared that I^udwtg 
had driven him into this marriage; how the composer then viewed 
the matter, we shall see when the time comes. One sistor^in-law^ 
had already be«i to Beethoven a bitter source of shame and 
mortification; and now the other?— Time must show. Here we " 
part from the apothecary, and it will be loaig before we meet him J 
again. ^ 

Beethoven's professional oocupatlim in linz was the comply 
tion of the Eighth Symphony, whidi, on Johann van Beethoven's 
(U)ubtful authority, was wrought out from the sketches during 
walks to and upon the Piistlingberg. ' Schindler's account of the 
origin of the famous Allegretto Scherzando adds a new name to 
our dranudia permna, 

Johann Nepomuk Mfilzel was the son of an organ-builder of 
Ratisbon. He recci\ t cl a thoroufrh musical education, and be- 
gan life on his own account as a performer upon and a teacher of 
the pianoforte of no mean ability; but his extraordinary taste for 
medianism and talent for invention soon led him to exchange the 
music-room for the workshop. It is somewhere related, that, 
having been appointed "Court Mechanician" at ^'if•nna and hav- . 
ing a work to execute for the Empress, rooms were assigned him, 
in 1809, in Sch5nbrunn. Soon after this. Napoleon took possession 
of that palace, and while there played a game with Kempelen's 
chess player (of which Mttlael had become propiietiv), AUgaier 

'nccthoven hnd hegun to work industriously on the Eiglith Svnipliony iK-forc lie 
went to Tcptitz; indped. he sorms to have reported to Breitkopf and li&rtel in a letter 
whick baa not been (ire-tcrved, hut wliich waa sent from Fransensbrunn, that he had 
finished two symphonies; for the "Allg. Mus. Zeit."of September 2, ISli, «uys: "L. van 
Btetboven. who took the cures first at TOplits, then in Kar! Iiii mi n<< v in Egcr, has 
. . . . again composed two newaympboaies." But the autograph bears the inacriptioD: 

in October, ISlt.*' 
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being (probably) the person concealed in the chest. The truth 
of the anecdote we caimot watnmt. Vrom Sehtfnbninh, BiKlsd 
removed to rooms in Stein's pianoforte manufactory, and began 

the constniction of a new and improvrd panhannoiiicon, having 
sold his first one in Vans. This was his principal employment in 
the year 1812. Carl Stein (from whom the author derived this 
infonnation) remembered diatinetly the frequent vuits of Beet- 
hoven to MKIacl's wwkshop, the great intimacy of the two men, 
anrl the persevering efforts of the mechanician to construct an 
tar trumpet which the deaf composer should find of practical 
xxac and benefit. It is well known, that of the four instruments 
constructed, one was so far aatisfactoiy as to be used occasionally 
for some eight or ten years. The necessity and practicability of 
invent ini^ some kind of machine by Avhich composers should 
be able to indicate exactly the duration of a piece of music — in 
other words, the rapidity of its execution — had been for several 
years subjects of wule discussion. An article in the "Wiener 
Vaterlfindische Blotter" of October 18, 1813, entitled "M81wl*8 
mosikalischer Chionometw,*' reads: 

On his journeys through Germany, Franrr and Italy, as a conse- 
quence of his approved knowledge of mechanics and music, Herr Malzel 
luMi repeatedly been solicited by the most celebrated composers and con- 
servatories to devote his talent to an invention which should be useful to 
the many, after many efforts bv others had proved defective. He 
undertook the solution of the problem and succeeaed in completdy satis, 
fying the first composers of Vienna with the model which was recently 
exhibited, which will be follo\^ t d soon by the recognition of all others in 
the countries mentioned. The mo id has endured the most varied tests 
which the composers Salieri, Beethoven, Weigl, Gyrowetz and Hummel 
applied to it. Court Chapelmaster Salieri made the first application of 
this chronometer to a work of magnitude, Haydn*s **Creatioti, and noted 
a!l the tempos according to the different degrees on the score, etc. Herr 
Beethoven look.s upon this invention as a welcome means with which to 
secure the performance of his brilliant compositions in all places in the 
tempos conceived by him, which to his regret have so often been mis* 
understood. 

The *'Allg. Mus. Zeit." of December 1st devotes some two 
pages to the instrument, frmn wfaidi a few words of description 
are enough for our purpose: 

Hie external parts of this chronometer .... consist of a snudl 
lever which is set in motion by a toothed wheel, the only one in the whole 
apparatus, by means of which and the resultant blows on a little wooden 
snvil, the messures are divided into equal intervab of time. 

That "chronometer" was not what is now known as Mkbel's 
"metronome." 
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It is now to be wm wlwtlief SchindWs tioooiuit of tlie 
ABfigietto SdwiMndo will bear cgamiii»tKin> It is this: 

In the Spring of the year 1812. Beethoven, the mechanician MiUzel, 
Count von Brunswick, Stephan von Breunine and others, sat together at 
8 farewell meal, the first about to undertake the visit to his brother 
Johann in Linz, there to work out his Eighth Symphony and afterward 
to visit the Bohemian baths — MUlzel, however, to journey to England to 
exploit his famous trumpet-player automaton. The latter project had 
to be abandoned, however, and indefinitely postponed. The time- 
machine — metronome — invented by this mechanician, was already in 
such a state of forwardness that Salieri, Beethoven, Weigl and other 
musical notabilities had given a public testimonial of its utility. Beetho- 
ven* generally merry, witter, satirical, "unbuttoned," as he called it, 
aft tills farewell meal improvised the following canon, which was at <KDoe 
snug 1^ the psrtkipBiits. 

Schindler bere prints the now wdl-known canm and adds: 

"Out of this canon was developed the Allegretto Sdierzando." 

That Mfilzel's "ta, ta, ta," suggested the Allegretto, and that at 
a farewell meal the canon on that subject was sung, is doubtless 
true; but it is by no means certain that the canon preceded the 
^jrmpbony. Sdibidler was then a youth of 17 years, **tn the last 
cotme of the gymnasium at Olmiitz," and consequently relates his 
story on the authority of iinother — Count Brunswick. There 
may have been a slight lapse of memory on the part of Brunswick 
as to date, but it is far more probable that Schindler unconsciously 
adapted what he heard to his own precoaeeived notions. At aU 
events, the preceding pages show that he was in the wrong as to 
the metronome, as to the proposed journeys of both Beethoven and 
MSlzel, and therefore, proKmbly, as to the date of the farewt-U 
meal. On this last point, the lists of "Arrivals in V'lenua ' uiler 
very strong negative evidoice, nuady: Vomj comes from 
Pesth-Ofm in 1809-10-11; Countess Brunswick, 1811; but no 
Count Brunswick after March, 1810, until the end of February, 
1818 — four months after the Eighth Symphony is completed. 
At that date, we shall find reasons in plenty for the farewell 
gathering^^ihoagh none m the "Spring of 181^." The eanon 
ocnild not have contained the wonl "Metronome" until 1817; 
nor could the "ta, ta, ta," have represented the beat of a pendulum 
of an instrument not yet invented; it was an imitation of the beat 
of the lever on the anvil. 

The Conversatum Books show» in Scfaindler's own hand* 
how he became possessed of the oanon. Beethoven, during the 
first years of their acquaintance, was in the habit of meeting 
frequently evenings a captain of the ArderenUibgarde des 
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Kaisert, a certain Herr Pinterics, well known then in musical 
circles, and Oliva, "in a retired room in the Blumenstock in the 
Ballgiittdiett." In a Coovenatioa Book (1820) Schindler writes: 

The motif of the canon, 2d movement of the 8th symphony — I can- 
not find the original — you will, I hope, have the kindness to write it down 
for me. Herr Pintericks at that time sang the bass, the Captain 2d tenor, 
Oliva 2d bass. [Again in 1824]: I am just in the second movement of 
the 8th symphony — ta, ta, ta — the canon on Mfilzel — it was really a very 
ioUy evening when we sang this canon in the "Kamehl" — MKixel, the 
bass. At that time I still sang soprano. I think it was the end of 1817. ' 
The time when I was permitted to appear before Your Majesty — 
1816 — 1815 — after the performance of the Symphony in A. — I was still 
young 1^ that time, but very courageous, wasn't IF 

Qn the first of these occasions, therefore, the word "Chro- 
nometer" must have been sung; on tiie aecond« as Mitfaset had re- 
tumed to Vienna with the *'Metronome/' that word was mibsti' 

tuted, and of course retained in the copy mndo in 1820. The 
necessary conclusion is this: If the canon was written before the 
Symphony, it was not improvised at the farewell meal; if it was 
improvbed on that ooeadon, it was but the reproduction of the 
AHegretto theme in canon-form. 

Pierre Rode, who at his culmination had occiipied perhaps 
the first place among living \ iolinists, being driven from Russia, 
made a concert tour in Germany and came in December to Vienna, 
j^hr, whose judgment of vidin playing cannot be impugned, 
had hettd him ten years before with ddil^t and astonishment, 
and now a^n'm in a public concert on January 6. He now thought 
that he had retrograded: he found his playing "cold and full of 
mannerisms"; he "missed tiie former daring in the overcoming 
of ditBculties,** and felt himself "particulatly unsatisfied by hit 
eantabile playing." "The public, too, seemed dissatisfied," he 
says, "at least he could not warm it into enthusiasm." Still, 
Rode had a great name; paid to and received from the nobles the 
customary homage; and exhibited his still great talents in their 
aalooiis. Beethoven must have still thought well of hia powen, for 
he now took up and completed his Sonata, Op. 96, to be played at 
one of Lobkowitz's evening concerts by him and Archduke 
Rudolph. From the tone of two notes to the Archduke (printed 
by Kttchel), the composer seems to have been less satisfied by 
Rode's pflflffonnanoes than be had eipeeted to be: 

To-moROwmomiag at theearUesI honr.the copyist will be aUeto 
begin on the last movement, as I maemridle am writing on other works* 

*CoR«et. MilMlinHtbnfvafewttOBtlHiagriatiiTisMa. 
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I did not make great haste for the sake of mere punctuality in the last 
movement, the more because I had, in writing it, to cooridor the playing 
of Rode; in our finales we like rushing and resounding passages, but these 
are not in Rode's style and this — embarras.'^ed me a little. For the rest 
all is likdy to go wai on Tuesday. I take the liberty of doubting if I 
can Ri>poar that evening at Your Imp. ni^,'hnes.s's, iiohvithstaTuling my 
zeal m service; but to make it good I shall come to-morrow morniug, 
Uhmonow alteniooii, to meek toe widief of way exiUted pupil in ^ 
feqwcts. 

The date of the concert was December 29th. Therefore, if 
the sketches for the second, third and fourth movements of this 
noble sonata do not belong to the year 1811, as argued near the 
dose of the preceding diapter, the entire work, except the first 
movement, was produced in twelve or fifteen days at most. 

Though it may be slightly in advance of strict chronological 
order, it would seem well to quote here what Spohr in his Auto- 
biography writes of his personal intercourse with Beethoven. 
It is intereetfaig and doubly aeoeptable as the only slcetdi of the 
kind belonging to just this period; it is, moreover, trustworthy. In 
genera!, what he relates of the composer in that work so abounds 
with unaccountable errors as to necessitate the utmost caution 
in accepting it; it is pervaded by a harsh and grating tone; and 
leaves tiie impressioD, that his memory letained most vividly and 
unconsciously exaggerated whatever tended to place Beethoven in 
a rid iculous light. What is here Copied is* at least compaiativdx. 



After my arrival in Vienna (about December 1), I at once hunted up 
Beethoven, but did not find him and therefore left my card. I nom 
hoped to meet him in one of the musical soir^s to which I was frequently! 
invited, but soon learned that since his deafness had so increased that he/ 
could no longer hear music distinctly in all its context he had with-; 
drawn from lul musical parties and, indeed, become very shy of society.^ 
I made another attempt to visit him, but again in vain. At last, most/ 
unexpectedly, I met him in the eating-place which I was in the habit of 
patronizing every Wednesday ^ith niy w ife. I had, by this time* id- 
ready given a concert (December 17), and twice performed my oratorio 
(January 21 and 24) . The Vienna newspapers had reported favorably upon 
them. Hence, Beethoven knew of me when I introduced myself to hini^ 
and greeted me in an extremely friendly manner. \Ve sat down together \ 
at a table, and Beethoven became very chatty, which greatly surprised ( 
the table company, as he generally looked straight ahead, morose and ; 
curt of qieech. It was a difficult task to make him understand, aa \ 
<Hie had to shout so loudly that it could be heard three rooms distant. ■ 
Afterward, Beethoven came often to this eatinf^-house and visited me at | 
my lodgings, and thus we soon learned to know each other well. Beet- j 
hoven was frequently womnfAu^ blunt, not to say nide; but an honest/ 
eye gleamed from under his bushy eyebrows. 



free from these objections: 
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After my return from Gntha fend of Mny, 181S), I met him occasion- 
ally at the Theater-an-iier-Wien, hard behind the orchestra, where Count 
PiUflFy had given him a free aeiA. After the opera he generaOy accom- 
panird me home and spent the remainder of the evening with me. There 
he was pleaaant toward Dorette and the children. Ue very seldom 
spoke about music. When he did so his judgments were very severe and 
so decided that it seemed «5 if there could be no contradiction. He 
did not take the least interest in the works of others; for this reason I 
did not bave the coufsfe to diow him mine. His favorite topic of con- 
ver^fition at the time ^vas severe criticism of the two theatrical manage- 
ments of Friace Lobkowitz and Count Falffy. He was sometimes over- 
lottd in his abuse of the latter when we were still inside the theatre, so 
that not only tlie fiuMic hut al'^o the Count in his offiee might have heard 
him. This embarrassed me greatly and I continually tried to turn the 
eonvenation into something else. The rude, repelling c<mdact off Beet- 
hoven at this time was due jiartly to his deafness, which he not yet learned 
to endure with resignation, partly to the unsettled condition of his 
financial affairs. He was not a good housekeeper and had llie iD-Iuek 
to be robbed by those aliriut him. So he often lacked necessities In 
the early part of our acquaintance I once asked him, after he had been 
ahoent from the eating-house: '*Yott were not ill, were you?" — "My 
hoots were, and as I have only one pair I had house-aneet*** was the 
answer. 

Beethoven had other cares, troubles and nnxioties in the com- 
ing year — to which these reminiscences iu strictness belong and 
serve as a sort of introduction — ^not known to Spohr. Thenrs was 
not the ooofidential intercourse whidi lays bare the heart of friend 
to friend. As Varnhagen last year, so Theodor Komer this and 
the nex't informs us that Beethoven's desire a^^ain to try his for- 
tune on the operatic stage was in no wise abated. On June 6th 
the youthful poet writes: *1f Wetnlig does not intend soon to 
compose my Alfred, let him send it back to me; I would then, 
having bettered my knowlwlge of the theatre and especially of 
opera texts, strike out several things, inasmuch as it is much too 
long, and give it to the Kfimthner Theatre, as I am everlastingly 
plagued for opera texts by Beethoven, Weigl, Gyrowets, etc.** 
On February 10, 1813, he writes: **Beethoven has asiced me for 
The Return of Ulysses.' If Gluck were alive, that would be a 
subject for his Muse." 

The ascertained compositions of 1812 were: 

I. "Sinfonie. L. v. Beethovoi, 1812, ISten Mai." A major. Op. 92. 
n. Trio in einesi Sstse.** B-fl«t. "Wien am Men Juni 181«. Fttr 
s< i r 1 < kleine FreidMKn Max. Brentano su ihter Aufmuntovng im Clavier- 

spielen." 

III. '*Sinfonia— lins im Mooath October 1819.** F major. Op. 98, 

IV. Three Equali for four trombones. "Linz den ittea Olier 1818.*' 

V. S<mata for Pianoforte and Violin. G major. Op. 86. 
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VI. Iri'^h alr^t noarly or quite rnmptetedfOT TlMnillOII»llld 

VII. Welsh au-8 probably continued. 

The publications: 

T Music to "Egnumt" exoqit tiie omtiu e» Op. 84. BnitlBaiif and 

Hitriel, in January. 

II. Metsa a qtuMro voei colTatx&mpagHamento d^Orehedm^ «MI> 
«Mto da Lui(ii ran Brdhnven. "Drey Hymnen ftlr vier SingsUmmen mit 
Bef^eitung des Orchestera, in Musik geaetzt und Sr. Durchlaucht dem 
Herru FUrsten von Kinsky zugeei^et von Ludw. V* BeedlOVeil« ML 
Wcrk. Paititur." Bidtkopf aod mrtel. in Oelober. 
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The Year 1813 — Beethoven's Journal — Death of Prince 
Kinsky — Beethoven's Earnings — Malzel and "Welling- 
ton's Victory" — ^The A major Symphony — The Concerts 
of December 8 and IS. 

SHORT as Bettina's stay m Vienna was, H oocuired at the very 
crisis of Beethoven's unlucky marria^fe project; and her 
society served a good purpose in distracting his thoughts; 
while her known relations to her future husband prevented the 
growth of any midi feeling on his part as some have conjectured 
did really awaken. Next came the rather absurd affair with 
Friiulein Malfatti; but this w as so li ttle of an earnest nature' as 
in turn to be quite for£rotten,| so soon as the rejected lover came 
fairly under the iniiucuce of the remarkable mental and personal 
dianns of Amalie von ScbaM, in whom he found all that his, 

^Tliajw ii millag fnm tkA pQiat of Heiw touching BfletlMVttB** love-ftflidm vUdk 
WM jtwtified by all Um evidence toat lud been dascoveted op to tlie time at hb wiftiBg 
•nd. in feet, ap to the time <tf his death. He thought that the object of the love-letters, 
which heinslalrd in pl;if l:j;? in 1806, was "in greatest probability" f'ounlc-i.'t nruuawick, 
heiinew that Beelhovt-u Lad proposed marriage to Therese Malfatti, imt [iLiirjIy thought 
the pascion for her neither profo-.irid nor lasting; he wa» incUixed to b< lu'vc- that the 
broken marriaffe engagement of IblO. wilm v.lih theCountens Brtinswir k uml ilist she 
dropped out of his life with the failure nf his marriage projc( v Tlx- cIIm ovi ry of 
the letter of February, 181 1, from Therese tu her sL-iter in which his letter to htr about 
the portrait ia quoted, shows Thayer to have been in error in this. In his revision of the 
chapter bdore us. Dr. RiemAnn proceeded from an entirdy different point ot view. In 
his DeKef the loveJetteni were written in 18 li, end to Thereee Brunawiclc. In place of 
the opening passages whicli the English Editor has thought proper to retain, he sub> 
•tUuted the foUowTng: 

"The oonviadnf reasons advanced in tha pneeding chapter (or pUdng the lova- 
letter of July 6-7 in the year 181S, give an entitdTdiffeMnt light to the eo-eaUed 
'Journal' in the Flschoff manuscript. If that day. in the beginning of July, 1812, which 
led to a mutual confession of love forms a climax in Beethoven's heart-historv, which can 
scarcely be doubted, the entry in the journal makes it sure that the obstacles to a con- 
jugal union which are intimated have not disappeared, but, on the contrary, have proved 
to be insuperable. The first entry is dated merely 18K, and iri likelihood was written 
at the end of the yenr. Whether or not the initial which ■'h iv+s n flourish i§ really an 

A is ;i fitir !] iir-:-t liiri. Tho-.(- win.) more than SUp'-rhrial pliiyf iihii-ji.s in tin' rt-lations 

between Beethoven and Amalie Sebald will of course see her name in the letter." It 
should be observed here that in the chapter devoted to the year 181C. Dr. Riemann 
interpolated an extended argument, following the lines of Dr. 8«a>GaUi'a brochure, to 
show that the letters were written in 181ft from TipUta—Dr. San-GnUi aa^n to Anialin 
Sebaldb Dr. Bienuuin to Coontcsa Brunswick. 
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wannest wiflbea could desire. The raiewal in the last summer of 

his acquaintance with her completely cured him of his recent 
unfortunate passions, but, there is too much reason to beh'eve, at 
the cost of plunging him into a new one, not the less powerful 
because utterly hopele^, and so firmly rooted that in 1816 "it 
was still as on the first day." 

like Bo-caUed jounal (Tagebu^) of the Fischoff MS. begins 
thus: 

Submiaaion* absolute submission to your fate, only this can give you 
the sacrifice ... to the servitude — O, hard struggle! Turn everything 
which remains to be done to planning the long journey — ^you mm^t your 
adf find all that your most blessed wish can offer, you must force it to 
jrour will — Iceep idways of tiie same mind. 

Thi/ii ma;./c.<^i no longer be a man, not for thyself, only for Others, /of 
thee Uiere is no longer happiness excepi in ihyselj, in thy cart — O God, jsive 
me strength to conouer mysdf » nothing must diaia me to life. Thus 
eveiything connectea with A will go to destfuction. 

The date given is simply 1813; but the month of September in 
Teplitz suggests itself instantly for the first two paragraphs, and 
the time when Beethoven was busy with the Eighth Symphony 
for the other. The next-following in the muiuscript is dated : 

May IS. 1818. 

To forpo a preat art wliich might have been and remain so — O, 
what a difference compared with an unstudied life which often rose in my 
fancy'— O fearful conditions wliicA do not suppress my feeling for 
dnrnesticity, but whose execution O God, God look down iqwn the vn* 
happy B., do not permit it to last thus much longer — 

Learn to keep silent, O friend! Speech is like silver. 
But to hold one's peace at the right moment is pure gold. 

It is obvious that the hated "servitude" is the instruction of 

the Archduke in music, and that the new feeling which he has to 
defy, find if possible conqurr, !f'st everything go to destruction, is 
the absorbing affection for Amalie Sebald which he had uncon- 
sciously suffered to gain tyrannical away over his mind and heart. 
The "great act" of the last citation is the *1ong j<nimey'* of the 
first — of which hereafter. ' 

Other causes also joined to render his case now truly pitiable. 
The result of his interference with his brother Johann, vexatious 

*Here 18 Dr, Uiemann's inti rprrtiilititi: "Tlint 1 he rpfprencc Is to the obstAclM 
itAoding in V.ic vvjiv df ji ijiArriLi(.'c, ( ;ici .s>'jir;'rl> Ik- controverted. Coniparr with tins 
what Fanny Giannata^io del Rio says on September HS, 1816, in her journal: Five year* 
before he had got nrciuainted with a person, union with whom would have been to hint 
the greatest bappineaa of his life. 'It is atill aa oa the first day, I have oot been able to 

Set it out of my mind.* The words 'got acquainted five yean ago' apply rather to Amalie 
eb«Id or Bettina von Arnim than to "niereie Bmntwick; but it tlioald be borne in 
mind tliat the young woman is reporting t eoBVc m t i oii overhMid from sono dieteiico 
between Beethoven nnd her fntlier." 
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and mortifying as it was, was of little moment in comparison with 
the anaiety and dwtrm cMued by the oondition of his brother 
Karl. In 1800, Karl had been advanced to the poattioa of Deputy 
Liquidator with 1000 fl. salary and l€yO fl. rent money: but all 
salaries being then paid in bank-notes, the minor public ofBc-Ials, 
especially after the Finanz-PaterUt were reduced to extreme 
poverty^ Kail van Beethoven was already otmer of the house in 
the Alservorstadt near the Hemialaar Ilmt, which contained 
lodgings for some ten or twelve small families, enclosed a court- 
garden with fruit trees, etc., and was valued (1816) at 16400 fl.: 
so long as he lenuuned in the Rauhensteingasse, the whole of this 
house waa raited, and, after deducting interest and taxes, gave 
him a very desirable addition to his miserable salary. When 
Beethoven writes, that he had wholly to support **an unfortunate 
sick brother together with his family," it must be therefore un- 
derstood cum grano; but that he had for some time been obliged 
very hugely to aid them in obtaining even the neeessaries of life 
is beyond question. Just now, when his own pecuniary pros- 
pects were so clouded, his anxieties were increased by Karl's 
wretched state of health, which partly disabled him for his official 
duties, and seems to have foroed hhn to pay for oooasknial as- 
sistanee. In March, he am»eared rapidly to be sinking from con- 
sumption, and he became so hopeless of improvement in April 
as to induce him — in his weilfounded distrust of the virtue and 
prudence of his unhappy wife — to execute the following 

Declabation. 

Inasmuch as I am oonvinced of the frank and upriglit disposition of 
my brother Ludwig van Beethoven, I desire that after my death he 
undertake the guanlianship of my son, Karl Beethoven, a minor. I 
therefore request the honorable court to appoint my brother mentioned 
to the guardianship after my Hf>ath and beg my dear brother to acoept 
the office and to aid my son with word and deed in all cases. > 

Vienna, April IS, 1818. 

Happily for all parties concerned, Spring "brought healing 
on its wings." Karl's health improved; he was advanced to the 
position of Cashier of the "TJniversal-Slaats-Schulden Kassc," 
with 40 fl. increase of rent money; and now, at last, the decree 
was issued for the payment of aU salaries (of publie officials) in 
■Over. Twelve hundred florins in silver, used with reasonable 
economy, was amply sufficiettt to relieve Ludwiig of this part 
of his troubles. 

'Thia document is aigned and aealed by Karl v. Beethoven, R. I. Caabier, Luding 
van BeethoTen. and Baron Johann von Paaqualati. Peter von Leben and Fr. Oliva aa 
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Id m letter to Rudelpli wxttten in Jmxaay, Beethoven Mud 

bitterly : "neither word, nor honor, nor written agreement, seems 
binding." — The words relate to non-payments of the Kin#ky and 
Lobkowitz subscriptions to his annuity. 

Kinsky, on the 2nd or Srd of the preceding November, while 
tiding at Wddus near Prague* was — by the bieddng of his saddle- 
girth — thrown from his horse with sudi force as to crush his skull, 
and survived but ten hours. In settling his affairsi, the question 
arose whether, under the Finanz-Patent, Beethoven was entitled to 
more than the 8ub8crq>tion as computed by the scale: or, more 
correctly, there being no question under the law, Beetiunren 
raised one, by claiming the full nominal sum (1800 fl.) in notes of 
redemption. The curators of the estates — &s it was their sworn 
duty to do — refused to admit the claim imtU it should be es- 
tabUshed by competent judidat anthority; and, pending the 
dednoiu withheld all payments. As to Lobkowits, his piofose 
expenditures had brought him to a suspension of payments and 
had deprived him of the control of his vast est^ites. What has 
just been said of the Kinsky subscription for Beethoven appli^ 
tberef OK^ literally to his. Hence, nothing of the annuity was pud 
by the Kbsky curators from November Srd, 1812, to March Slat, 
1815; nor by those of Lolikowitz from September 1st, 1811, until 
after April 19th, 1815. From the abundant correspondence called 
out by these differences of opinion, as to whether law or equity 
dunild nile in the case* tluree letters to the widowed Princess 
Kinsky may be selected as explanatoiy of Beethoven's views. 
In the first of these letters, dated at Vienna, December f^Oth, 
Beethoven rehearses the story of the origin of the annuity contract, 
the disarrangement of the governmental finances. Archduke 
Bttdolph's prompt compliance with the lequttt that payments be 
made in notes of redemption instead of bank-notes, and thus 
reaches the visit of Vamhagen von Ense to Prince Kinsky at 
Prague. He quotes a letter written by Vamhagen as follows: 

Yesterday I had an exhaustive taik with Prince v. Kinsky. Ac- 
eonqMOiied by expnssions of highsst praise for Beethoven, he complied 
at once with his request and from now on wiM send him notes of redemp- 
tion and will pav the arrears and the future sums in this currency. Tbe 
cashier here will receive the neceasaty instructions and Beethoven can 
collect everything here when he passes through* or if he imfen in Vienna 
as soon as the Prince shall have returned. 

Ptagns, Juty », 18M.< 

'This date is obviously an error of the copyists. The letter was written to Oliva 
who, oo Jaaiury S7, 1813^ recaUiiu it to Vwalwgea's mad, eoj^m it m "your letter of 
June Std lift jBsr. MoiMimb BaalhovaavMla nssMMmml4an Mm 
lait. 
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Continuing, Beethovea tells the Princess of his visit to KiiiAy» 

who confirmed the statements in the letter and paid 60 ducats on 
account — as the equivalent of 600 florins, \'i(iiiia Standard. 
It was agreed that the arrears should be paid when the Prince 
flhould oome to Vienna and instructions b« given to his agoits. 
Beethoven's illness kep t h 1 m at Teplitz longer than he had expected. 
Nrvcrthrlc.'^s, thrmigh diva he reminded the Prince, then in 
Vienna, in December of his promises, ^vIl<) a^'uin confirmed them 
and added that he would arrange matters at his exchequer in a few 
days. After the departure of the Prince wiUi lib family he had 
made inquiries and learned to his astonishment that nothing had 
been done in the matter. In conclusion he expressed the convic- 
tion t}iat the heirs of the noble Prince would act in the spirit of 
magnanimity which had inspired him and pay the arrears and 
give directions for the future payments m notes of redemption. 

In the second letter he repeats the request, having learned 
first from the Prince's representatives that nothinj:^ could be done 
in the matter until a guardian had been appointed, which office 
had been assumed by Uer Highness. "You will easily see," he 
contiuBes* 

how pahiful it b to be deprived so long of money which had been 

counted on, tTic more since I nrn oMi^^ed wliolly to su|>j)Ort an unrortunato 
aick brother and his family luid have inconsiderately exhausted my re- 
sourees, hoping by the oolleetMni of my salai:^ to care for my own hv<di> 
hood. The complete riglUeonsnt\ss of my claims you may see in \ho fact 
that I faithfully reported the receipt of the 60 ducats which the Prince 
of Uened memory paid ne on account in Pragoe, akhoagh the prinody 

council to]A me that I mipht have concealed the fart, as the PrinoS had 
not told him, the counciilor, or his cashier anything about it. 

The third letter, dated February 12, 1813, again urges the 
duty of the heirs to carry out the intentions of the Prince and 
formulates his petition as follows: 

Namely, I pray "i our Serene Highness gracioixsly to command that 
the salary in arrears from September 1, 1811, be computed in Vienna 
currency according to th^ scale of the day of contract, at 1088.42 florins, 
and paid, and to leave the question whether and to what extent this 
salary be payable to me in Vienna cumney open until the affairs of tlie 
estate be Drought in order and it becomes necessary to lay the subject 
before the authorities so that my just demands be realized by their ap- 
praval and determination. 

The payment of the 60 dueats on aooount of the salary whkh 
by tiie Prince's oonse&t was to be paid in notes of redemption is 

again advanced as evidence of the Prince's intentions, as is also 
the plea on the score of his neceasitiea. The first and third letters 
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are written in a stnng« lumd and merely signed by Beethoven. 

Tbe petition contained in the third was not granted. 

Schindlcr has enlarged upon Beethoven's inexperience and lack 
of skill in matters of business, and of his propensity to waste iiis 
resources in needless changes of lodgings; Wegeler and others in- 
form US of his ignonmoeof the value of money; Karl van Beethoven 
had been a great espenie to him; and five-eightha of his annuity 
had for some time remained unpaid. Still, it is impossible to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the very low state of his finances at this 
time. He must have been strangely imprudent in uon-husband- 
InghisieMuicea. Fkom Biarch 1,1800, to Mardi 1,1818* he had 
received from Kinsky rather more than five semi-annual payments 
(the "60 ducats" included), from Lobkowitz five and from the 
Archduke seven — five of them in notes of redemption; in all, 
11500 florins. In the Spring of 1810, CoUard (Clementi) had 
paid him £S00; from Thomeon he had nodved 180 ducats, if not 
in July, 1810, at least in July, 1811, and 00 ducats more in February, 
1818, and within the last years Breitkopf and Hfirtel had certainly 
paid him several thousand florins for the many works of magnitude 
purchased by them; besides all this he had borrowed at least 1100 
fl<Mnns from Brmtano, for two or three yean only after this he 
notes: 'lowe F. A.B. 2300 fl .once 1100 and 60 ducats"; and we 
know of no time after the beginning of 1814, when he was under 
the necessity of applying to that generous friend for any sums 
like these. But, whatever was tiie cause, and whoever was hi 
fault, Beethoven was now, up to the time when his brother Karl 
received his new appointment, learning by harsh caqperienoe a 
lesson in economy — happily to his profit. 

To finish this topic at once, we pass on to the summer, which 
the composer spent m Baden, meeting there his frwnds the 
Streichers. F^u Streicher afterwards related to Schindler, that 
she "found Beethoven in tlie siimmpr of 181.S, in the most desolate 
state as regards his physical and domestic needs — not only did 
he not have a single good coat, but not a whole siiirt," and, adds 
Sddhdler, "I must hentate to describe his condition exactly as it 
was.** Frau Streicher, after her return to the city, "put his ward- 
robe and household affairs to rights and, with the help <if her 
husband, saw to the provision of the necessities," and, what was 
still better, they impressed upon him the necessity of "putting 
money by against the future, and Beethoven obeyed in every 
particular/* A small sum received from Gratz, and the 750 fl. 
dtie from the Archdrike, September 1st, relieved him for the 
moment; but before the end of the year, he was again so 
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rednoed* probably by the neoeaaaiy expaidituies made on hii 
account by the Stieichen, as to obtain a loan of 50 ducats from 
Mltlsel. 

The tone of the correspondence during the first half of this 
year is far less depressed than might be expected under the ad- 
verse eircumstaaees just detailed, to whidi is to be added constant 
in health; indeed, his notes to Zmeskall are enhVened by divers 
pleams of his old humor. For the belter understanding of the 
selections here made it is to be premised, that 

(a) Brunswick arrived in Vienna, February 21; that 

(b) BeethovNi contributed a *'newly composed Triumphal 
March*' to KufTncr's tragedy "Tarpeia** for its first pexfonnanoe 
in the Burgtheatcr, March "26; that 

(c) One of his symphonies was the principal attraction of the 
Theatrical Poor Fund Concert in the Kfirnthnerthortheater, 
April 16; that 

(d) He could justly claim the use of that theatre from Prince 
Lobkowitz for a benefit concert; that 

(e) Varena had again applied to him for music for another 
charity concert in Gratz; that 

(0 Louis Bonaparte* Ex-King of Holland, then residing in 
Grats, was the "rich third party'* referred to in (me of the letttts; 
and 

(g) That the pecuniary embarrassments of Lobkowitz reached 
their c^ax this summorand reeaDed Beethoven from Baden to ttk« 
the needful stqis to secure himself from farther loss, if possible. 

On January S4th, he writes to ZmeskaU: 

We inform you, best Z., of this and the other thing from which you 
may choose the best, and are most horribly well-disposed toward yoti. 
We hear that you have letters from B. addressed to us and beg you to 
send them. Are you at liberty to^lsyP If so, 70U will find main ttie Swan 
—if not, we will find eadli other somewhere eue. 

Your friend 

Author 

Beethoven Bomimuu. 

Between this letter and the next there falls a rather long 

letter in French to Thomson, dated February TO, IRIS, which 
informs us touching the progress of the work on the British songs. 
Beethoven writes: 

I have received your valued letters of August 6, October SO and 
December 21, and learaed with pleasure that you have received the 62 
songs which I have set for you at last and that you are satisfied with all 
but 9 of them which you spiecify and in which you would like to have me 
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chuige the riloraelles and accompaniments. I regret that I cannot 
aooommodate you in this. I am not in the habit of fewriting my compo- 
sitions. T havo never done it, h<'inn; ronvinred that any partial alteration 
changes the character of the entire composition. I regret that you will 
tnffor the loss; but you can scarody put tne Uame on me. since it ou^t to 
have been your affair to advise me tnorc explicitly of the taste or your 
country and the small skill of your players. Having now received your 
instruction on these points I have composed the aongB i^iolly anew and, 
as I hope, so that they will meet your expectations. 

You may believe that it was only with great reluctance that I 
detenmned to do viol ni p to my idciis and that I should never have heen 
wiHinc: to do so had I not feared tlint a refusal would cause a loss to you, 
as in your collection you wanted to have my compositions exclusively 
and that otherwise you might have had your care and expense to pro- 
duce a complete work in vain. . . . The last two songs in yotir letter 
of December 21, pleased me very much. For this reason I compo.sed the m 

em aman, particulaily the Moood one* You noted it in 

but as this key seems tcm lit f ie natural and so little in harmony with the 
direction Amoro.to that it might better be mitton Ba/iHtmeo, I have set 

it in a more appropriate key. 

Further on in the letter he asks Thomson to tell him whether 
AndarUiTw was to be understood as meaning faster or slower 
than Andante^ "for this term', like so many in miui<^ is of so in- 
definite a significaiiee that Andantino sometimes approaches an 
jUltgro nnd sornrtiTne.S, on the other hand, is player! like Adagio.''* 

A ratlier long note to Zmcskall of February *io, being about 
a servant, is not worth copying. It begins: "i have, my dear Z., 
been almost continuously iU sbioe I saw you last," and doses 
after the signature with the word **Mi3erabUis" Omitting others 
ol similar contents we oome to this interesting letter to Varena: 

Dear Sir! 

No doubt Rode was right in all that he said about me; my health is 
not of the best and without fault of my own my condition otherwise is 
perhaps more unfavorable than at any time in my life; but neither this 
nor anything else shall dissuade me from helping the equally innocent 
sufferers, the Convent ladies, so far as my modest talents will permit. 
To this end, two entirely new symphonies are at your services, an air 
for bass voice with chorus, several smaller single choruses — if you need 
the overture to Hungary's B^efactor which you performed last year, it 
is at your service. 

The overture to "The Ruins of Athens**' although in a smaller style, 
is also at your service. Amongst the choruses is a chorus of Dervishes, 
an attractive thin^ [literally: "a good signboard"] for a mixed public. 

In my opinion you would do bestto choose a day on which you 
could give the oratorio ''Cfaristus am G^erg"; since wen it has been 
played all over; this would then fill half of the concert; for the seoood 
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half you would play a nrw ^vvmphony, the overture and different choruses, 
as also the bass air with < horus luentioned; thus the evening would not 
be without variety; but you would better talk this over with the musical 
coiinrillors m your city and let them deciile. What yon say ronceming 
remuneration for me from a third person 1 think 1 can guess who he is; 
if I were in my former condition I would flatly aay: "Beethoven never 
fiLkefl pay when the henefitting of humanity is conccmrr!," but now, 
placed m a condition through my great benevolence (the cause of which 
caa bring me no ahame) and other circumstances which are to I lame, whidi 
are caused by men without honesty or honor, I my fraakly I would not 
decline such an offer from a rich third party; but tiiere is no thought of a 
demand; even if there should prove to be nothing in the talk about a 
third person, be convinced that I am just as willinf^ now to hp of service 
to my friends, the reverend women, as I was last year without the least 
reward, and as I shall always be to anffcring humanity as long as I breathe. 
And now farewell. Write to me aoon and I will care lor all that ia 
necessaiy with the greatest zeal. 

My beat wiahea for the convent. 

Closely connected with this in subject* and no doubt in tun^ 

is the following letter to Zmeskall: 

See to the delivery of this letter to Brunswick at once to-day, so that 
it may arrive aa aoon as poaaible and correctly. Pardon me the burdena 

which T place upon you. I have just Ixen askcJ ap:ain to send works to 
Gratz in the Steirmark for a concert to be given for the benefit of the 
Ursufinea and their educatkmal convent. Last year audi a concert 

yielded ^'cnerous ret eijjts. With this ficadtTny nnd that which I pave in 
Karlsbad for the benefit of the sufferers from the fire in Baden three 
aoMlenuea have been given in one year for, by and throngb me^-to me 
everj'where a deaf ear is turned piterally: "for me eveiyMdIy weasa bia 
ears on his feet"]. 

Thereupon he wrote aKain to Varena: 

Vienna, April 8, 1818. 

•My dear V! 

I received with much pleasure your letter but again with much dis- 
pleasure the 100 florins sent by the poor cloister ladies ; meanwhile they 
are deposited with me to be applied to the payment of the expenaes for 
copying. Whatever remains will be returned to the noble cloister women 
together with a view of the accounts. 

For auch occasiona I never aooept aoything^I thou^t that the 
third pprson to whom you referred was perhaps the ex-King of Holland 
and — ^>'e3, from him who probably took from the Hollanders in a less 
rightcoua way I would have had no hentation in accepUng something in 
my present condition; now, however, I beg kindly that nothing more be 
said on the subject. Write me your opinion as to whether if I came to 
Grata I could give a concert; for it is not likely that Vienna will long re* 
main my place of residence; perhaps it is already too late, but your Ofunion 
on the subject will always he welcome. 

The worka will be copied and as soon as possible you ahaU have 
them — whatever you please with the oratono; whenever it can do 
any good my purposes will best be subserved. 
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AU thingt beautiful to our Uinili]ie% whom I am^ad to b« aUe to 
aerve again. 

Numbers 8 and 9 of Kdchel's "Drei-und-achtzig Original- 
Briefe" by Beethoven to Archduke Rudolph and his chamberlain, 
pray the Archduke to intercede for him with the Rector of the 
University for permission to give two concerts in the hall of the 
Univcfnty. The remit is ahowa in « note ta Tmwu^^u dated 
April 19: 

The hall of the University, my dear Z., is — ^refused, I reodlved this 
information day before yesterday, but being ill yesterday I could not 
come to you to talk it over, nor to-day. There will remain nothing prob* 
a^jr except the K&mthnerthortheater or that An-der-Wien, and I fancy 
only one A (cademy). If that will not go we must resort to the Augarten, 
there of course we must give 2 A. Think the matter over a bit, my dear, 
and give me your opinion. It may be that the symphonies will be re- 
hearsed to-monowai the Archduke's, if I can go out* of vduck I ahall Jet 
you know. 

The rehearsal took place on Resurrection Day» April 18, as 
we learn from the 48th lettw in the KOehel Cc^ection, which, 
together with the preceding two (Noa. 46 and 47), belong in the 
year 181S, not in 1819, as KOchel surmised. The following little 
note to Zmeskall refers to the rehearsal: 

Meanwhile I thank you, dear Z., and inform you that the rehearsal 
will take place at the Archduke's to-morrow afternoon at 3 o'clock — ^but 
I shall give you the paiticuian to-moizov mocning— for the preient I 
have announoed it. 

Your 

Seathown* 

To Zmeskall he wrote on April 23: 

Dear Z. : All will go well, the Archduke will take this Prince Fitzly 
Plitzly soundly by the ears — ^let me know if you intend to eat at the inn 
tO'diagr or when you do? Then tell me please whether "Sentivant** is 
correctly spelled, as I want to write to him at the same time for the chonis. 
I must yet consult with you about the day to be chosen, moreover you 
must not let anything be observed about the enlistment of the Archduke, 
for Prince Fitzly Putzly will not come to the Archduke till Sunday, if this 
wicked debtor were to observe anything in advance he would try to get 
out of it. 

(On April 26) : Lobkowitz will give me the theatre for a day after 
May 15, it seems to me this is about as good as none at all — and I am 
almost of a mind to give up all thoughts of a concert. He above will surely 
not let me go utlerl^ to rum. 

(On May 10): I beg of you, dear Z., not to let anything be heard 
about what I said to you concerning Prince L., as the matter is really 
Roing forward and without this step nothing wouldever have been oertain. 
I have looked for you at the & eveiy day, but in vain. 
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There follows another long letter to Varena: 
My dear V! 

'Hwre can be no harm in notifying you In advance of what I am 

sending you; you may be able to use more or leas of it. You will receive 
S choruses which are not long and which you can use at different inter- 
vab in tiie concert — a large aeene for bass Toioe with chonis; it is from the 
"Ruins of Athens*' and occurs whrro the 7)icture of our Emperor appears 
in view (in Ofen, Uungaiy, this came upon the stage from oelow). You 
may be able to use something of the Idnd to-HiUmiilate the multitude. 

In case of need the bass voice might be changed to a contralto. 
You will receive only the score of these pieces; had 1 known which you 
would use I ooidd have had tliem copied Tor you here; I shall receive the 
scores and H. von Rettig will kindly look after them for you; besidrs, 3 011 
will receive a march already copied for the instruments. Instead of a 
symphony you will receive two symphonies; first, the one whidk ^ou 
desired to have written out and duplicate; 2nd, another one, also copied, 
which it appears to me you have not yet had performed in Urals. As 
everything else is copied you can have the vocal pieces copied easily 
and in time. 

Ur. von Bettich will no doubt find some extraordinary occasion to 
have eveiytlung ddrvered to you quickly, as everybody is willing to help 
in such benevolent caus( y. Why can I not do more for the jjooil ladies! 

I should have liked to send you two entirely new symphonies of , 
mine, but my present condition commands me unfortunately to think of ( 
myself, and 1 do not know hnl t h at I may hr nbliged to leave this place as 
a fugitive from the country, for this thank the excellent princes wuo havej 
made it impossible for me to work for the good and the usehil as is my] 
v.oiit. Miiiiy thank<^ fnr your wine and thaok also the worthy Ift^es fov 

the sweetmeats which they sent me. ✓ 

(To the same* without date) : 

P.P. I inform you in haste that in case the first two of the four horn 

parts are difficult for your players, you replace thera with 2 violas, but 
solo players; the other 2 in C are easy and can be played by 2 homists. 

For the sake of my health I am hurrying to Baden for a measure of 
iniprovement. The cost of copying the scores was 8 fl. 2t kr., for which 
I shall get a receipt. I have charged 3 fl. for my servant to ^et the thin^ 
together, makmg a total of 11 fl. t4 kr.; after deducting this sum I ahdl 
return the rest of the 100 fl* in a few daya — it is impoaubie at this 
moment. 

Id case you write to me please endoae your.letter to tiie following 

address in V., namely: To Ilrn. Olivi, to be ddivcied to the BrothcfB 
Offenheimer in the Bauemmarkt. 

In a letter to the Archduke, who was then in Baden (also 

written on May 27), Beethoven reports his nrrivnl there. From 
Baden the correspondence with Varena was continued, as appears 
from a letter of July 4, 181S, in which Beethoven says: 

Pardon this very belated answer, the reason is still the old one, my 
troubles, contendbg for my ri^ts, aiul all this goes veiy sbmty, sinoe 1 
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am dealing with a princely rascal. Prince Lobkowitz; another noble prince, 
one of an opposite character, died, but he as little as I was thinking of his 
death and in my affairs he left nothing? in writini:; this must now he fought 
out in the law courts at Pri^ue. What an occuoatioa for an artist to whom 
nothing is so dear as his aitl and I «m bnniglit into aU tliit by H. I. H. 
Archduke Rudolph. . . . 

Receive my thanks for the 150 fl. from the Forest Preservation 
Society,* commend me to the esteemed Sodety, but I am humiliated 
by the fact; why do you (or they) place so high an estimate nn the 
little favor which I have shown the reverend ladies? I hope that my 
troubles wiU soon come to an end and that I may come into posaea* 
sion of my own; as soon a,s this hnpprns 1 shall come in the fall to Gratz 
and then the 150 fl. shall be dealt with, and I shall then give a large 
concert for the benefit of the good Unulinea, or some other inatitution 
wliicli may be reeommended to me aa the moat needy and moat uaefuL , . . 

We learn from the "Aufmerkaame*' of Gratz, thnt "Chiiatus 

am Olberg," sent there by Berthovon in the precedintr yrar, w.us 
sung as the second part of a concert for the poor on Palm Sun- 
day, April li, with applause which did honor to the good taste 
of the muaicaJ pubUc of the Styrian capital. 

In Vienna the C minor symphony opened and the new march 
from "Tarpeia" closed SohTippan/if^h's concert on the 1st of May 
in the Augarten; but no such enthusiasm was awakened as to 
induce Beethoven to risk the trouble and expense of produciiig his 
new symphonies, and the projected *'Acadeniiea" were abandxmed. 

Recalled to Vienna early in July, Beethoven wrote thence to 
Archduke Rudolph : 

From day to day I thought that I should be able to return to Baden, 
meanwhile the dissonances which are keeping me here may possibly de- 
tain me till next week. It is a torture for me to stay in the city in the 
gMmraertime and when I reflect that I am also hindered from attending 
upon Y. I. H. it tortures and repels me the more. Meanwhile it is the 
Lobkowitz and Kinalcy matter which Iceepa me here; instead of thinking 
about a number of measures I must ponder a number of walks (Gdnge — 
passages) which I must make; without this I should scarcely Hve to see 
the end off the matter. Your I. H. has doubtless heard of Lobkowitz 's 
misfortunes. It is pitiable, but to hr sn rich is not fortunate? It is 
said that Count Fries alone paid lOUO ducats in gold to Duport* and 
took a mortgage on the old Lobkowits house. The details are incredible. 
I hrnr that Rasoumowsky will rome to Baden and hrinc: h\'^ QTinrtct, 
which would be a veiy handsome thing, as Y. I. H. would certainly be 
niody entertained. I know of no more ddightfut enjoyment in the 
COunto' than quartet music. Graciously accept, Y. T TI , my sincerrst 
wishes for your good health and pity me for bemg obliged to remain here 

*Thai the title in the fiiat edition; Dr. Riemann chimgw th« word to "Hw higUjr 
wteemed Society^ ami says that it meant the AModatiMl of tha Fkuodi «f All aad 
If uie for the purpoae of giving the charity concert*. 

' The celebrated dancer and ballet-maater. 
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under such repulsive circumstances. BCea&iribQe I sImU tiy to make op 
twofold all that you also lose in Baden. 

Beethoven soon returned to Baden, where for the present he • 
may be left ia the enjoyment of nature, taking such pleasure as 
hifl dea&iess Btill granted in RaMumowsky's quartets, and sub- 
mitting with wliat patience he oould to his servitude with the 
Aidkduke. 

Miilzel, during the past winter, had opened his "Klinstler- 
cabinet" as a public exhibition. There were marbles, bronzes and 
paintings and a variety of contributions, scientific or curious, from 
various artists— among tlwm a large electrical machine with 
apparatus for popular experiments, but the principal attractions 
were his own Mechanical Trumpeter and the new Panharmonicon. 
The Trumpeter executed a French cavalry march with signals 
and melodies which MiClzel himself accompanied on the piano- 
fwte. The Panharmonicon combined the common instru- 
ments then employed in military bands, with a powerful 
bellows — the whole beint? inclosed in a case. The motive power 
was automatic and the keys were touched by pins fixed in a re- 
volving cylinder, as in the common hand-organ or music-box. 
Compositions of considerable extent had each its own ey^aader. 
The first pieces made ready were Cherubini's **Lodoiska" Overture, 
Haydn's "IMilit-iry" SyinphoTiy, the overture and a chorus from 
Handel's "Timotheus '; and by the end of January, Alfilzel was at 
work upon an echo piece composed for him some years before by 
Ch^bini. In the course of the summer he added a "few 
marches" composed by the popular young pianist, Moscheles* who 
during their preparation niuoh frequented the workshop. 

Beethoven's "long journey" and "great act" both refer to 
a proposed joum^ to England with BfUsel, seriously contem- 
plated during the first months of this year. Brunswick's visit to 
Vienna occurred just when the project seemed ripe for executkm; 
as it was on his authority that Sehindlrr r«»f)orts the "farewell 
meal" and the singing of the canon, this may be accepted as 
credible. 

The condition of KuA van Beethoven's health forced his 
broths to defer the journey; and Miilzel, too, found reason to 
wait until the end of the year — the idea of his really very beautiful 
and striking exhibition, the "Conflagration of Moscow," had 
occurred to him and he wiUingly remained in Vienna to work it 
out. The change for the better in Karl van Beethoven's health 
and pecuniary condition, and the completion of the "Conflagra- 
tion," 1^ both Beethoven and MiLlael late in autumn free for^ 
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their departure. The mechanician was not only a man of un- ) 
questionable inventive genhia, but he «lao understood the public; ) 
knew as by instinct how to excite and gratify curiosity without 
disappointing expectation, and had the tact and skill so to arranges 
his exhibitions as to dismiss his visitors grateful for an amuseraent 
for which they had paid. He was personally both respected and 
p)opular. He knew by experiause the principal cities of the Conti« 
nent, and London well enough to foresee^ that the noble compo- 
sitions of Handel, Haydn and Cherubim secured the success of hb 
Panharmonieon tliere; but that if he could add to its repertory 
some new, striking and popular piece, bearing tiie now great name 
of Beethoven, he would increase both its attractiveness and the 
public interest and curiosity in the composer. Battles and si^ies 
had for many years been favorite sub] rts for descriptive music, 
and the grand engagements of the last fifty years were few indeed 
which had not been fought over again by orchestras, bands and 
all sorts of instruments. Poor Koczwara — who hanged himself 
in jest at London in 1792 — was the author ol a "Grande Battaille" 
(in D) for orchestra, and the "Battaille de Prague" for pianof<»rte 
trio "avec tambour," or pianoforte solo, commemorative of a vic- 
tory of Frederick II of Prussia. This, for forty years, was a show- 
piece throughout Europe and even in America. Devenne com> 
posed the "Battle of Gemappe"; Neubauer, of Maitineatie; 
Jadin, d Austerlitz ; Fuchs, ol Jena ; and so on* for orchestra. The 
grand battle piece for two flutes, which is generally supposed to 
have existed but in a joke, the point of which is its absurdity, was 
really published — it was an arrangement of Fuchs' "Jena." For 
the pianoforte aolo» w with the accompaniment of two or more 
instruments, the press t^ned with battles. Among them were 
those of Flenrus,'WUrzhurg, Marengo, Jena (by others than Fuchs), 
Wagram, the bombardment of Vienna. Steibeit produced two 
Und engagements and a "Combat naval"; Kauer, "Nelson's 
Battle"; md so on indefinitdy. 

When, therefore, the news of Wellington's magnificent victory 
at Vlttoria, .Tune 1813, reached Vienna, Malzel ^?aw instantly 
that it presented the subject of a composition for his Panhar- 
monicon than which none could be conceived better fitted to 
strike the popular taste in Enf^and. A work whidh should do 
homage to the hero» flatter national feeling by the introduction of 
"Rule BritnTinia" and "Grvd sftve the King," gratify the national 
hatred of the French, celebrate British victory and Gallic defeat, 
bear the great name of Beethoven and be illuminated by his 
genius — ^what more could be desiredP He wrought out the plaa 
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and explained it to the composer, who, for once, consented to 
work out the iVIoas of another. In a slvetchbook for this composi- 
tion, having signals for the battle on its hrst page, we read: "Wel- 
lington's Victory Vittoria, only God save the Kmg, but a great 
victory overture for Wellington"; and in the so-called "Tagebuch" : 
**I must show the English a little what a blessing there is in God 
save the ~K'inp"\ perhaps, also, another remark just after this was 
occasioned by his experience on this work: "It is certain that one 
writes most beaiittfidly when one writes for the public, also that 
one writes rapidly." There is nothing in this at all contra* 
dictory to Moscheles's positive and uniinj)eaohable testimony on 
the origin of the work. In a note to his English edition ot 
Schindler's book he writes: 

I witnessed the origin and j^rogress of Urn work, and remember that 
not only did MUlzel decidedly induce Beethoven to write it, but even 
laid before him the whole design of it; himself wrote all the drum'rn;iri h >s 
and the trumpet-flourishes of the French and English armies; gave the 
composer some hints, how he should herald the Endish army by the tune 
of "Rule Britanniu"; how hi' should introduce "Malbrook" in a dismal 
strain; how he should depict the horrors of the battle and arrange "God 
save the Eng" with effects representing the hurFshs of a multitude. 
Even the unhappy idea nf i on verting the melody of "God save the King" 
into a subject of a fugue in quick movement, emanates from Mfilzel. 
All this I saw in sketches and score, brought by Beethoven to Mltlsel*s 
worifiihop!* thm the only suitable plaoe of reoeptioo he was prorided with* 

The same* in. general and in most of its particulars, was re- 
lated to the author by Carl Stein, who was daily in Malzel's rooms 
— they being, as before noted, in his father's pianoforte manufac- 
tory — and who was firmly of the opinion, that Mlilzel was after- 
wards very unfairly, not to say unjustly, treated by Brnthoven in 
the matter of this composition. The composer himsdf says: 
"I had already before then conceived the idea of a battle which 
was not practicable on his PanharmomVn," thus by implication 
fully admitting that ihi» idea was not his own; moreover, the copy 
of a part of the Panharmonicon score, in the Artaria Collection, 
has on the cover, in his own hand: "On Wellmgton's Victory at 
Vittoria, 1813, written forHr. Malzel by Ludwig van Beethoven." 
This is all more or less confirmatory of Moscheles, if indeed any 
confirmation be needed. It is almost too obvious for mention, 
that MIdsdi's ihare in the work was even more tiian indicated 
above> because whoever wrote for the Panharmonicon must be 
frequently instructed by him as to its capacities and limitations, 
whether a Beethoven or the young Moscheles. We may reason- 
ably assume, that the general plan of "Wellington's Victory" was 
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fixed during the composer's occasional visits to the city in August 
and September, and such alterations in the score determined upon 
w the natnn of the instnunent demanded; so that early in October 
the whole was r^uly for MVlzd to transfer to its cyluider. 

On Beethoven's return to his city lodging, betwe^i the 15th 
and 20th of September, his noteH to Zmeskall become as usual 
numerous, the principal topic just now being the engagement of a 
new servant. While with the assistance and under the direction 
of the excdlent Stieichers, Beethoven got his lodgmgs and ward- 
fobe into decent order, with the aid of Zmeskall ho db>tained that 
servant spoken of by Schindler, 

who was a tailor and carried on his trade in the anteroom of the composer. 
With the help of his wife he attended the master with touching care till 
into the year 1816 — and this regulated mode of life did our friend much 
good. Would that it might have endured a few years longer. 

At this stage of the case there came also evidences of love and 
admiration from Princess Lichnowsky, which are well worth more de- 
tailed notice. The Prince was in the habit of frequently visiting his 
favorite in his workshop. In accordance with a mutual understanding 
no notice was to be taken of his presence^ so that the master might not be 
disturVied. After the morning greeting the Prinrr was in the habit of 
lookmg through any piece of music that chanced to be at hand, watching 
the master at his work for a while and then leaving the room with afriendly 
"adipTi " Nevertheless, these visits disturbed Beethoven, who occasion- 
ally lorked the door. Un vexed, the Prince would walk down the three 
flights of stairs. As the sartorial servant sat in the anteroom. His 
Serrne Tiiu'linc^s would join him and wait until the door opened and he 
could speak a friendly greeting to the Prince of Music The need was 
ttiiii satin&d. But it was not given lon^ to the honored Mmnaa of 
Aft to lejoioe in his favorite and nis cieatioos. 

This is toudiing and trustworthy. 

To return to "Wellington's Victory." Schindler, supposing 
the Panharmonicon to have played it, remarked in the first edition 
of his book: "The effect of the piece was so unexpected that Msl- 
zel requested our Beethoven to instrumentate it for orchestra." 
He is mistaken as to the teason ; for Bflibel had only. In Beethoven's 
^ words, "begun to «igrave." In truth, he was musician enough to] 
see from the score, how very effective it would be if instrumentated / 
for grand orchestra, and .^a^acious enoiiph to perceive, that the^. 
composition in tiiat form might prove of far greater advantage to \ 
them m London and probably be mora attnMtive afterwards | 
when performed by the PanharmonioHi. But there was another I 
consideration far more important. ) 

Before the age of steam a journey from Vienna to Tx)ndon 
with the many huge cases required for even a part of Alalzel's 
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coUection, was a very cxpemhre undertftknig. The problem 
now w«s» how to piovUle the necessary funds. Beethov«i*s were 

exhausted and his own were very limited. To go alone and give 
exhibitions at the principal o\\u"^ on the way, involved little or 
no risk for Malzel, as the experience of the next year proved; but 
to make the journey direct, witli Beethoven for his companion, 
was unpossibte until in some maniify a ooosiderable sum ready 
money could be provided. 

The only resource of the composer, except borrowint;, was, 
of course, the production of the two new Symphonies, one of which 
had heea copied for trial with small orchestra at the Archduke's, 
thus diminishing somewhat the expenses of a concert. It was five 
years since he had had a benefit, and therefore one full house 
mipht he counted on with reasonable certainty; but no concert of 
his had ever been repeated, and a single full house would leave 
but a small margin of profit. Moreover, his fruitless efforts in the 
Spring to arrange an '*Akademie" were discouraging. Unless theN 
new Symphonies could be produced without cost to hunself, and / 
the interest and eHrin*;ity of the public so aroused as to insure the \ 
success of two or three subsequent concerts, no adequate fund \ 
for the journey could be gained; but if so great a sensation could j 
in some manner be made as to secure this object, the fame of ity 
would precede and nobly herald them in London. 

Beethoven was helpless; but Malzel's sagacity was equal to 
the occasion. He knew that for the highly cultivated classes of 
musk^Iovers* able and ready to appreciate the best, nothing better 
could be desired than new Symphonies by Beethoven; but sndi 
auditors are always Ihnited in number; the programme must 
also contain something surprising, sensational, ad capiandum 
viUffitSf to catch the ear of the multitude, and open their pockets. 
His Trumpeter was not enough; it had lost its novelty; although 
with an orchestra instead of pianoforte accompaniment, it woidd 
he something. Beethoven alone could, if he would, produce what • 
was indispensable. Time pressed, Malzel had long since closed 
his exhibition, and every day of delay was a serious expense. 
The "Conflagration of Moscow,*' the model of his Chronometw and 
the cylinders for his Paaharmonioon were all finished, except the 
**Victory,** and this woidd soon be ready. Before the end of the 
year, therefore, he could be in Munich, as his interest impera- 
tively demanded, provided Beethoven should not be his companion. 
There was nothing to detain him in Vienna, after the "Victory" 
was oompletedt but his rdations to the compose. Him he 
knew too well to hope from him any work ddibeiately written 
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with a view to pleaae the multitude* had the time allowed, which 

it did not. 

PreparaLioas were making in October for two grand perform- 
ances on the 11th and 14th of November, in the R. I. Winter 
Riding Academy, of Handel's *'Ttmotheus*' for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of Austrians and Bavarians who had fallen 
in the late campaitrn against Napoleon. On this hint Maize! 
formed his plan. This was, if Beethoven would consent to in- 
strumentate the "Victory" for orchestra — in doing which, being 
freed from the limitations of the Panhannonicon, be could give free 
play to his fancy — iMulzel) would return to him the score, 
risk the sacrifice of it for its original purpose, remain in Vienna, 
and make it the popular attraction of a grand charity concert for 
the benefit of the Austrians and Bavarians wounded in the battle 
at Hanau, trusting that it would open the way for two or more 
concerts to be given for their own benefit. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult to decide, whether to admire the more 
Miilzel's good judgment, or his courageous trust in it and in 
Beethoven's genius. He disclosed his plan and purposes to the 
composer, they were approved by him, and the score was returned. 

While Beethovm wrought zealously on his task, Mfilzd busied 
himself with the preparations for the concert. Ilis personal 
popularity, the charitable object in view, curiosity to study 
Beethoven's new productions, especially the battle-piece, secured 
the services of nearly all the leading musicians, some of whom 
were there <mly in passing or temporarily — Dragonetti, Meyer- 
beer, the bassoon-player Romberg, and others. Tomaschek, who 
heard the "Victory" next year, writes that he was "very painfully 
affected to see a Beethoven, whom Providence had probably 
assigned to the highest throne in the realm of music, among the 
rudest materialists. I was told, it is true, that he himself had 
declared the work to be folly, and that he liked it only because with 
it he had thoroughly thrashed the Viennese." There is no doubt 
that this was so; nor that they, who engaged in its performance, 
viewed it as a stupendous musical ]oke> and engaged in it eon 
amore as in a gigantic ]}rafessiooal frolic. 

The University Hall was granted on this occasion and the 8th 
of December was fixed for the concert. Young Gl5ggl was in 
' Vienna, visited Beethoven, and was by him granted the privil^e 
of attending the rehearsals. *1 remember,'* he writes, 

that in one rehearsal the violin-players refused to play a passage in the 
aympltumy and rebuked him for writing difficulties which were incapable 
of p«f onnanoe. Bat Beethoven begged the gentlemen to take the parts 
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home with them — ^if they were to practise it at home it would surely 00. 
Ilie next 6aj •! the rehearsal the passage went excellently, and the gentle- 
men themsdves aecmed to ngoke that thqr had given Beethoven the 

pleasure. 

Spohr, playhig among the violins, 

for the first lime saw Beethoven conduct and was surprised in the 
highest degree, although he had been told beforehand of what he uow saw 
with Mi own tayeB. Beethoven had accustomed himself [he says] to indi^ 
cate expression to the orchestra by all manner of singiilar bodily move- 
ments. At piano he crouched down lower and lower as he desired the 
degree of softness. If a crescendo then entered he gradually rose again 
and at the entrance of the forte jumped into the air. Sometimes, too, 
he unconsciously shouted to strengthen the forte. It was obvious that 
the poor man could no loogor h« ar tie piano of his music. This was 
strikmgly illustrated in the second portion of the first Allep^ro of the 
symphony. In one place there are two holds, one immediately after the 
other, of which the second ll pianissimo. This, Beethoven had probably 
overlooked, for he began again to l>eat time before the orchestra had 
begun to play the second hold. Without knowing it, therefore, he had 
hunled ten or twelve meanues ahead of the orchestra, when it began 
again and, indeed, jnanissimo. Heethoven to indicate this had in his 
wonted manner crouched clean under the desk. At the succeeding cre- 
mendo he again became visible^ stnughtened hinuelf out more and more 
and Jumped into the air at the point where according to hb calculation 
the forte ought to begin. When this did not follow his movement he 
looked about in a startled way, stared at the orchestra to see it itill 
playing pianij^fftjno and found his hearings only when the long-exi)ected 
forte came and was audible to him. fortunately this comical incident 
did not take place at the pefformaiice. 

MKkd's first placards annottndng the oonoert apoike of the 
battle-piece as his property; but Beethoven objectmg to this, 

others were .substituted in which it was said to have been composed 
"(Hit of friendship, for his visit to London.'* No hint was con- 
veyed of Malzel s share in the cuiiipo.iition. The prof^r irame was: 

I. "An entirely new Symphony," by Beethove n (the Seventh, in A 
major). 

IL Two Marches played by Mftlzel's Mechanical Trumpeter, with 
full orchestral accompaniment — ^the one by Dussek, the other 
by Pleyd, 

ni. "Wellington's Victoiy.'* 

Hie success of the performances was so tinequivoeal and % 

splendid as to cause their repetition on Sunday, the 12th, at noon» 
at the same prices, 10 fl. and 5 fl. "The net receipts of the two 
performances, after deducting the unavoidable costs, were 4006 
florins, which were reverently turned over to the 'hohen Kriegs- 
FMtsidio' lor the purposes announced'* ("Wiener Zeitung," 
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DMenber 90). The "Wiener Zeitunir." "AUg. Miu, Zeft." of 
Leipde» and the "Beobachter/* contained excessively Imidatory 
notices of the music and vivid descriptions of its eflFect upon the 
auditors, whose "applause rose to the point of ecstasy." The 
statements of the contemporary public prints are confirmed by 
the veteraa Spohr, who reports that the Allegretto d ike Seventh 
Sjrmphony "was demanded da capo at both concerts." 

Sohindler calls this rightly "one of the most important 
moments in the life of the master, at which all the hitherto diver- 
gent voices, save those of the professional musicians, united in 
prodafmlng him wortl^ of the laurdl.** "A w<wk like the battle- 
aymphony had to oome," adds Schindler with good judgment* 
"in order that divergent opinions might be united and the mouths 
of all opponents, of wlmt('\ (T kind, be silenced." Schindler also 
preserved a "Note of Thanks ' prepared for the "Wiener Zeitung" 
ami a^ned by Beethoven, which aids with a just and merited 
tribute to MkIkI: 

(For the "Intdliseiu-Blait** of the ^'Wiener Zeitung.*') 

I esteem it to be my duty to thank all the honored participants in 
the Academy given on December 8, and 12, for the benefit of the sick 
and wounded Austrian and Bavarian soldiers who fought in the battle 
at Hanau. 

It was an unusual congregation of admirable artists wherein every 
individual was inspired by the single thought of contributing something 
by his art for the benefit of the faUierland, and cooperated without con- 
sidering rank in subordinate places in the excellent execution of the whole. 

While Herr Schuppanzigh at the head of the violins carried the 
orchestra by his fiery and expressive playing, Hr. Chief-Chapclmaster 
Salieri did not scruple to beat time for the drummers and salvos; Hr. 
Spohr and Hr. Mayaeder, each worthy of leadership because of his art, 
collaborated in the second and third phMes and Hr. Sbont and GinKam 
also occupied subordinate positions. 

To me the direction of the whole was assigned only because the 
music was of my composition; had it been by another, I should liavehecn 
as willing as Hr. HunimeP to take my place at the big drum, as we were 
all filled with nothing but the pure love of coimtry and of joyful sacrifice 
of our powers for those who sacrificed so much for us. 

But our greatest thanks are due to Hr. Millzel, since it was he who 
first conceived the idea of this academy and there fell to him afterward the 

*In a foolHmto to Sdiiodlcsr's aceooat «f th« pMignBaawoT tk«batll»-|i4ec«^ Mo- 
•cbeles, llie EngBtti tniulator. says: "I matt eUIn for my friend Hejrtfbeer tlie pUe* 

here assigned to Ilummel, who had to act in the cannonade; and this I may the more 
firmly assert as the cymbals having been intrusted to me, Meyerbeer and I had to 
play froni one an I I Uc t'.unr jmri " At t lie repetitions of the work on January 2 and 44 
ensuing, Hunitn'-l clirei ted w h.it may wr ll he railed the "battcrv." As there were two 
large drums, orif on ouo 'jhIo nf tlir st.Hge nnd onr on the Otner, Ilunirnol co doubt 
played one and Meverbeer the other. Being piaoiata, uothiag but instrumenta of per- 
rnwinn oMid hsvis beea Mrigasd tham. 
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managemeiit, care and arrangement — (lie moiit arduous labors of all. 
I miut also thank him in particular, because by the projection of this 
acftdemsr, he gave me the opportunity, long and ardently desired, by 
means <rf the composition especially written for this philanthropic purpose 
and delivered to nim without pay, to lay a work ol noagnitude upon the 
altar of the fa t he rl and under the eziating conditiofis. 

Why was this document not printed? Beethoven had sud- 
denly quMTeled with Mfilzel. 

Evidence of the impatience ^ith which Beethoven conducted 

the controversy with the heirs of Prince Kinsky, concerning the 
payment of the annuity installments, is given by a letter dated 
**VleBii«, I>eoember 18, IftlS," to Dr. Beyer, a lawyer in Prague, 
in which he says: 

I have many times euised this unhappy decree through which I 

have been pJungen into numberless sorrows. OHva is no longer here and 
it is unendurable to lose so much time in the matter, which I steal from 
my art only to see things at a standstill. I have now sent a new opinion 

to WnlfT, hp wnnte("1 to nrpin Irpnl prorcrrlings, but I think i! Im-Uct n:^ T 
have written to Wolff, Sjtsl to send a petition to the general courts — give 
me your help jn the matter and do not let me go to destruction, here, 
surrounded by innumerable enemies in evTrytliimj that I do. I am almost 
denperate. My brother, whom I have overwhelmed with benevolences, 
ymk iHiose consent I certainly am .... partly in miseiy is — my greatest 
enemy? ... I would gladly have taken the entire matter out of Wolff's 
hands and placed it in yours, but we should only make new enemies. 

The ascertained compositions of this year are: 

I. Triumphal March, C major, for Kuffmer's "Taipeia.** 

II. "Wellington s Victory." 

III. Song: "Der Bardengeist" ("On November 8d. 1813"). 

IV. Canon: "Kiirz ist c\cr SchmerK." (First form ) "For Herm 
Naue as a souvenir from L. v. Beethoven, Vienna, November 28, 181S." 
Johann Friedrich Naue, suooeSMir to Tdrk as Musik-Dirdctor. etc., at 
Halle, bora in 1790; iqipesrs to hare bem in Vienna on a visit this 
Autumn, 

V. Irish aiis quite, or neaily, compkled. 

Publications: 

In Thomson's preface to the First Volume of "A Select Collection 
of Original Irish Ails," dated "Edinbur|^, Anno 1814," he remarks: 
"After the volume was printeri and some copies of it had been circulated, 
an opportunity occurred of scndmg it to Ikethoven, who corrected the 
few inaccuracies that had escaped the notice of the Editor and his 
friends; and he trusts it will be found without a single error." 

It is to be inferred from this, that the first volume was published, at 
the latest, this year; but the OOfreetions were not sent to Thomson until 
SqiCember, 1814. Hie songs were originaUy printed in numben. Hius 
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of the first volume of the Scotch bongs, principally by Koleluch and 
flegrd, the First, Hurd, aad Fourth Sets, now bdFore the writer, contain 

S5 songs each. 

It may be assumed then that at least a part of the Irish Songs came 
from the press in 181S. The song "Der Bardengeist" was published as 
a supplement to the "Musenalmanach" of Job. Erichson for 1814. The 
preface of the almanac ia dated November 20. 1813, and the book waa 
doubtkM poblidied bef ote New Yew's Dey. 1814. 
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The Year 1814 — Popular Performances Repeated — Revision 
of "Fidelio" — ^The Opera Succeeds — ^Anton Schindler En- 
ten Beetiioven's Life— The Quarrel with Mttlselr-Mosche- 
les— oThe Vienna Congress — J. W. Tomasdiek — Count 
Rasouniowsky*s Palace Burned — Compositions of the 
Year. 



o 



N the last day of 181S, the "Wi^er Zeitung" contained 
tliifi public notice: 

MjmoAL Academy 

The desire of a large number of music-lovers whom I esteem as 
worthy of honor, to hear again my grand instrumental composition on 
"Wellinf^ton's Victory at Vittoria," makes it my pleasant duty herewith to 
inform the valued public that on Sunday, the 2d of Jaminry, T shall have 
the honor to perform the aforementioned composition with added vocal 
pieces and choruses and aided by the most admirable musidanB of yienna 
in the R. I. large Ridotto Room for my benefit. 

Tickets of admission are to be had daily in the Kohlmarkt in the 
house of BaroD HaggenmUller, to the right of the court on the ground 
floor, in the comptoir of Baron v. Paaqualati; parterre S fl. gallery 3 fl. 
Vienna standard. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Mfilzel saw, therefore, that the objects for which he had 
sacrifimi the ''Battle/* for which he had lost so many precious 
weeks and had spent so much labor and pams, were accomplished 
. m so far as Beethoven's new works were now the subjects of 

' general interest and curiosity, and their repeated performance to 
large and profitable audiences was secured. To his courage and 
sagacity this was wholly due. It is thoroughly unjust to deny or 
I ignore the value of his services. What his f edings were now, to 
' find himself deprived of all share m the benefit resulting from them, 
\ and therefore left without compensation, may readily be conceived. 
His Mechanical Trumpeter was necessarily discarded with him- 
self, and Beethoven had to find something to take its place on the 

(Mil 
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pragnnune. Hcnoe thii note (in Deoembcr) to Moriti Lidi^ 
nowslgr: 

Tf you, worthy Count, want to take part in our consultation I ' 
inform you that it will be held this afternoon at half after S o'clock in the ' 
Spielmann house on the Graben 1188 tn the fourth atonej at Hr. Weui- 
mtUlor's— it would icgoice me tizoe permitting if you ivem to attend. ' 

Entirely your i 

BmtliovGii. 

The result of this conference was the selection of Nos. 6, 7 and 
8 ol the **Riiin8 of Athens" mudc, vis: the *'Sdemn Maidi mth 
Chorus" and the concluding Bass Air, aung by Weinmttlkr, with Uie 
choruses. The last was exceedingly appropriate in a concert in 
the Redouten-Saal, it being the numbt-r in which (as in the old 
Bonuian "Blick in die Zukiinft") the bust of the monarch is made 
suddenly to appear. To insure the dSfectiveneBs of this is the 
object a humorous note to Zmeskall, on New Year's Day. 

All would be well if there were but a curtain, without it the Air will 
fall through. Only to-day do I learn this from S. and it prieves me — let 
there be a curtain even if it be only a bed-curtain, only a sort of screen 
whidi can be remoived for the moment, a veil, etc. There must be some> 

thing, the Air is too dramatic, too much written for the theatre, to be 
effective in a concert; without a curtain or something of the sort all of its 
meaning will be lost! — lost! — lost! — To the devd with everything! 
The rourt v '\\l probably come. Baron Schweigcr asked mr to there at 
once. Archduke Karl admitted me to his presence and promised to come. 
The Bmpress did not accept nor did she decline. 

Hanpinps! ! ! or the Air and I will hang to-morrow. Farewell in 
the new year, I press you as warmly to my heart as in the old — with or 
without curUdn. 

The orchestra was for the most part composed of the same 
professional and amateur artists as had taken part in the two 
previoua oonoerts, so that the rehearsals were comparatively in- 
eipensive, the only new mii.sic being the selections from **The 
Ruins"; but Salieri, as director of the cannonade, gave place to 
Hummel. Franz Wild, the singer, was present and records in his 
"Autobiography" his reminiscences of the occasion thus: 

He (Beethoven) mounted the conductor's platform, and the orches- 
tra, knowing his weakne.s.s, found itself plunged into ari anxif ius excitement 
which was justified only too soon; for scarcely had the music begun 
twfore Its creator offered a bewildering spectade. At the picmo passages 
he sank upon his knee, at the forie he leaped up, so tliat his figure, now 
ahriveUing to that of a dwarf, disappeared under the desk and anon 
stretched up far above it Ukt a ^ant, his hands and arms working as if 
with the beginning of the music a thousand Jivrs had entered every 
member. At first this happened without disturbance of the effect of the 
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eompodtion, for tin disappearance and appearanee of hia body was 

synrhronoixs with the dying away and the swelling of the music; but all at 
once the genius rai) ahead of his orchestra and the master disappeared at 
the/orto passages and appeared again at the piana. Now danger was im- 
minent and at the critical moment Chapelmaster Umlauf look the com- 
mander's staff and it was indicated to the orchestra that he alone was to 
be obeyed. For a long time Beethoven notioed potidn^ of the change; 
when he finally oliserved it, a smile came to hia lips which, if ever a one 
wliich kind fate permitted me to see could he caUed so, deserved to be 
c«ned "heavenly." 

The composer had every reason to be satistied with the 
result, for not only was it pecuniarly profitable but 

the applause was general and reached the highest ecstasy. Many 
things had to be repeated, and there was a tmanimona expression of a 
desire on t^ip part of all the hearers to hear the compositions ajrain and 
often, and to iiave occasion more frequently to laud and admire our native 
composer for voiks of his brilliant invention. 

So speaks the "^ener Zdtm^* on the 0th, which oo the 84th 
of Januaiy printed this: 

NofB OF IWmkb. 

I had the good fortune en the ooeanon of a performance of my com- 
positions at the concert given by me on .Tjtmiary 2, to have the snpport 
and help of a large number of tlie uioiit uduiiruble and celebrated artista 
of the city, and to see my works brilliantly made known by the hands 
of such virtuosos. Though tlif>H«» artists may have felt themselves re- 
warded by their own zeal for art and the pleasure which they gave the 
public through their talents, it is yet my duty publidy to exptess to them 
my thanks for their mark of friendship for me and ready support. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

"Only in this room** (the large Redoiitensaal), says Scliind!t«r. 
**was the opportunity offered to put into execution the inanitold 
intentions of the composer in the Battle Symphony. With the 
help of the long corridors and the rooms oppomte to each othor 
the opposing fwoes were enabled to approach each Othtf and the 
desired illusion was strikingly achieved.'* Schindler was among 
the listeners on this occasion and gives assurance that the 
enthusiasm awakened by the performance, "heightened by the 
patriotic feeling ol those memorable days,** was overwhelming. 

Among the direct consequences of this sudden and boundless 
popularity of Beethoven's music, to which Mahel had given the 
occasion and impulse, was one all the more gratifying, because 
totally unexpected— the revival of 'Tidelio." 

*'The Inspiaenten of the B. I. Court Opera* Saal» Vogel and 
WdnmtUIer, about this time were granted a performance for thwr 
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benefit, the choice of a work being left to them, without cost.** 
There was then no opera, Gennan, Frenda or Italian, likely to 
draw • remimerative house m the repertoiy ol the theatre^ which 
could be produced without expwac to the institution. The 

sensation caused by Beethoven's new rtni'sic, including the num- 
bers from "The Iluins of Athens" in which WeinmUller had just 
sung, suggested "Fidelio." AU three had been in Vienna at its 
pioductioa and therefore knew It sufficiently to judge of its fitness 
for them as singeni» and the probability of its now being successful ; 
at all events tlie n.ime of Beethoven woiild surely secure for their 
night a numerous audience. "Beethoven was approached for the 
loan of the opera," says Treitschke, who had this year been re- 
appointed slage-manager and poet at the Kifnithnerthor-Theater 
after having been employed some years at the Theater-an-der- 
Wien, "nud very unselfishly declared his willingnps", but on the 
unequivocal condition that many changes be made." 

At the same time he proposed my humble self as the person to 
make these changes. I had enjoyed hus more intimate friendsihip for 
some time, and my twofold poMtion as stage-manager and or)era-poet 
made his wish a pious duly. With Sonnleithncr's permission I first took 
up the dialogue, wrote it almost wholly anew, succinct and clear as pos- 
Bible — an essential thing in the case of Sinfftpide. 

The principal changes made by Treitschke were, by bis own 
account, these: 

The scene of the entire first act was laid in an open court; the posi- 
tions of Noe. 1 and 2, were exchanged; later the guard entered to a 
newly composed mardi: Jjmmar^t Air received a new introduction,^ and 
only the last movement, **0 du, fUr den ich allrs truR." was ret^ned. 
The succeedmg soene and duet — «c<^ding to Seyfried's description *'a 
chftrming duetttno for soprano voices with eoneertante parts for violb 
ani! violoncello, C major, 6/8 time" — which was in the old book, Beethoven 
tore out of the score; the former (he said) was unnecessary, the latter a 
eoDoert-piece; I was o<»npdled to agree with lum; the purpose in view 
was to save the opera as a whole. A little terzetto for Racro, Mar- 
etUbm and Jaeawino which followed ("a most melodious terzetto in £- 
flat" as Seyfrieo says) fared no better. There had been a want of action 
and the music did not warm llie hearers. A new dialogue was desired to 

S've more occasion for the first finale. My friend was again right in 
»manding a different ending. I made many plans; at length we came 
to an agreement: to bring togetlier the return ti the prisoDsrs at the 
command ci Fisarro and their lamentation. 

The second act offered a great difllcidly at the voy outset. Beet- 
hoven at first wanted to flistiuLnilsh poor Florestan with an aria, but 
I offered the objection that it would not be possible to allow a man 
nearly dead of hunger to smg bravura* We cosaposed one thing and 
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another; at last, in my opinion, I hit the nail on the head. I wrote words 
which describe the last Inasiiig up of life before its ertingwishmfiat; 

*Und spUr' ich nicht linde, asiift sKusc^nde Luftp 

Und 1st nicht mein Grab mir erhellet? 
Ich seh', vde cin Engel, in rosigem Duft, 

Sich trtistend lur Seite mir stellet. 
Ein Engel, Leonoren, der Gattin so ploirh! 
Der fUlirt mich zur Frciheit, — iiit, Limiulisthc Reich!" 

What I am now relating will live forever in my memory. Beet- 
hoven came to me about seven o'clock in the evening. After we had 
discussed other things, be nsked hou' matters stood with the aria? It 
was just finished, I handed it to him. He read, ran up and down the 
room, muttered, growled, as was his habit instead of singinj^-HUnd tore 
open the pianoforte. My wife had often vainly begged him to play; 
to-day he placed the text in front of him and began to improvise mar- 
vellouiih' — nui.sic wliich no magic could hold fast. Out of it ne seemed to 
conjure the motive of the nria. The hours wrnt hy, hut Beethoven im- 

Erovised on. Supper, which he had purposed to eat with us, was served, 
ut — he would not permit himself to be disturbed. It was late when he 
embraced me, and declining the meal, he huiried home. The next <isy 
the ailniirable composition was finished. 

Concerning this air, Riickel v,ritcs; 

Measurably to satisfy the new t lorestan (the Italian Radichi), who 
wanted to be applauded after his air, which was not possible nor fitting 
to the Ritimtion nor desirable aftrrtlu"'pianw.'n'mo conclusion of Flijrrstnn's 
air witii tlie con sordino accompaniment of the violins, without writing a 
new air, Beethoven cut the Adagio in two and concluded with an Allegro 
in the high register of the singt r; but as the noise of applause would not 
have been increased by Eocco and F iddio, who enter at this moment to 
dig a grave for the supposedly dead man, the composer conduded the 
noisy Allegro with a coda for the orchestra aiding with a new piania- 
simot by which device the silence esaenUal to the succeeding scene was 
again restored. 

Treitschke continues: 

Nearly all the rest in the second act was confined to abbreviations 

and changes in the poetry. I think that a careful comparison of the 
two printed texts will justify my reasons. The grandiose quartet: *'£r 
stem,** etc., was interrupted by me with a short pause during which 
Jacquino and othrr persons report the arrival of the iliin:<t-'r and make 
the accomplishment of the murder impossible by summoning Fizarro 
away. After the next duet Roeeo conies and accompanies Flofwrfan and 
Leoner« to tlie Minuter, 

At this point, Trcit sc like avoided what had always appeared 

to him to be "a groat fault" — namely, that the dungeon was the 
scene of the entire second act — by introducing a change in the 
scenery so that the conclusion should be *'in full daylight upon 
a bright green courtyard of the palaoe.*' 
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Before the middle of February the alteratums to be made 
were determined by muiicuui and poet, and eadi heguk. his taik; 
both were huidered by frequent mtcRuptioiia, and its completibn 

deferred . * 

Beethoven's attention to it was immediately called away by 
the concert of which these two notes speak: 

No. I. 
(To Brunswick.) 

Vienna, February 18, 1814. Dear friend and brotherl You wrote 
to me recently, I write to you now — you no doubt rejoice over all vir tories 
— also over mine — on the 27th of Una month I shall give a second concert 
in the large Ridotto Room — Come iip^You know It now. Thus I am 
gradually rescuing myself from my misery, for from my salaries I have 
not yet received a penny.' Schuppanzigh has written to Michalcoviet' 
whetbw it would be worth while to come to Of en; what do you think? 
Of course such a thinp would have to take place in :i theatre. My opCfa 
is going to be performed, but 1 am wntmg much of it over. 1 hope you are 
fiving contentedly, that is not a little, so fur a:i I am conoerned, good 
heavens, my kingdom is in the air* like the wind the tooee often whirl in 
nw soul — I embrace you. 

Nail. 

(To Aiehdoke Rudolph.) 

I hope for pardon for my non-attendance. Your displeasure would 
punish me when I am innocent: in a few days 1 will make it all up. They 
■ mtend to perform my opera '^FideHo" again. This gives me a great deal 
of work, and flrspite my healthy appearance I am not well. For my 
second concert the arrangements have been made in part, I must com- 
pose something new for Milder in it Meanwhile I hear, and it is 
oimifdrting to that Y. I. H. ia in better health,^ I hope, unlcn I am 

■Coaeenitaff tbe tevMon of "Ftddloi** there b nraeh fatforawtioii ia tbe to-called 

Desaauer Kketchbook (now in the archive* of the Geaelbchaft dcr Musikfreunde in 
Vicaua), whic h uoquestionably belongs in the year 1814. This skrtchbook containa 
first of all the two new finales for the opera. On y.rdfic 7i is the r< m irk : "For Blilder, 
B-flat above," which no doubt refers to the measure before the !<ist in l.eonore'M aria. 
Then f- ll p f^*. Ftorextan'B ab, R. 90 the melodrama, p- lOH ih - rr iiat;.. "Ab- 
scbeulither. wo eilst du hiti," p. lit 'Aln liffto Brindisi," ^. 123 skelcheiS for a symphony 
"2nd movement Corni," p. 133 "Sanft wic du lebteat' (the "Elegiac Bong"), p. 14! 
"Symphony, 2nd movcmcal," p. 144 "Sanft wie du lebtest," again, i>. 148 "Ihr 
wei-ten GrUnder (Homage Cantata), p. 160 "Europa st«ht" ("Oer glorreicbe Augcn- 
blick") with only two or three measures of music, pp. lfll-104 a^in "Ihr weisen 
GrUnder." Besides these, Nottebohm recognised sketches for the Farewell song for 
ToMfacr ("Die Stuade Khtlct"). for the fint aaovesMat of kibe Sonata, Op.80b and to 
the overtures to '*Fid^*' and ^'Nasaaufekr.*' 

*Bi < !iiov. n lirrr. of couMe, sDiides ooljr to the utcut ill psgrflMBlfl CD Idt aasHit^ 

of Lobkowitz and Kinaky. 

*Johann Alois Michalcovics, "KOnigl. Stadthaltereiagent" in Ofen, bad been some 
years before in the same office with Zmeskell ia Vienna, and a member of that jovial 
musical circle of which young Beethoven vas tbo pcomiaettt fifwew like 7,mmnll nad 
Bnuswick, he was a fine vicuoncellist. 

The Archduke was so troubled with gout in his hands that be had to abandon 
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flattering myself too much, soon again to contribute to it. In the mean- 
time I hAve taken the liberty to inform mj I^ofd Falstaff* that he will 
toon grtdoudy be peffmitted to appear before Y. I. H. 

The *'Wiener Zeituqg" of February 24th contains the ad- 
vertiseinait of the "AkAndtt next Sunday, the 87th inst. in 
the large Redoutensaal/* annouitcuig '*a new symphony not yet 
heard and an entirely new as yet unheard tenetto*' as novdties. 
To HummeU Beethoven now wrote: 

I beg of you conduct this time again the drumheads and can- 
nonades with your admirable chapeimaster and field-marsbairs bdton — 
do it| I beg of you. and if ever I am mated to cannonade yoii» I ehaP be 
at your aervice body and aoul. 

The report in the "Allg. Mus. Zdt*' oontaini the programme 
in full with a few short and pertinent observations: 

1. The new a^phony (A major) which was received with so mueb 
applause, again. The reception was as animated as at the first time; 
the Andante (A minor) the crown of modem instrumental muaic, as at 
the first performance had to be repeated. 

2. An entirely new Italian terzetto (B-flat major) beautifully 
sung by Mad. Milder-Hauptmann, Hm. Siboui and Ilrn. Weinmiiller, 
is conceived at the outset whoUjr in the Italian style, but ends inth a 
fiery Allegro in Beethoven's indi\'idual style. It was applauded. 

S. An entirely new, hitherto unheard symphony (F major, 5^ 
time). The greatest interast of the listeners seemed centered on this» tne 
neweM product of B's muse, and expectation was tense, but this was not 
sufficiently gratiiied after the single hearing, and the applause which it 
received was not accompanied by that enthusiasm whicn dtstingui^es a 
work which pives universal deliijht: in short — as the Italians say — it did 
not create a furore. This reviewer is of the opinion that the reason does 
not lie by any means in weaker or less artistic workmanship (for here 
as in all of B'<? works of this class there breathes that peculiar spirit by 
wliich liis origuiality always asserts itself); but pau'Uy in the faulty judg- 
ment which permitted this symphony to follow that in A major, partly 
in the surfeit of beauty and excellern-c which must necessarily be followed 
by a reaction. If this symphony sliould be performed alone hereafter, 
m have no doubt of its success. 

4. At the close, "We!linc;ton's Victory in the battle of Vittoria" was 
given again, the tirst part, the Battle, having to be repeated. The 
perfonnanoe Idt nothing to be desiied; aiKl the attendsnoe was again veiy 
uuge. 

The "something new for Milder" resulted in something rather 
old; for the terzetto in which she sang was the "Tn mate, empj, 
tremate," fully sketched in 1801-1802, but now iirst written out 
. and completed in its present form. 

^Sdmppaniighi 
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Schindler ilii^covered among Beethoven's papers, and has 
mamuiiKated substantially in his book, certain accounts of ex- 
penses incurred in this concert. Only t!ic Eighth Symphony and the 

terzetto had to be copied; for thesr "the specification amounted 
in total : ioi written pages at 12 kreutzers, makes 90 florins, 24 
kr.; the specified cost of the orchestra alone at this concert 
amounted to 944 florins. Neverthdess, only 7 first violinists and 
<Mi]y 6 seconds who were paid some 5 some 7 fl. are mentioned by 
Tianip, because in each part twice as many dilettanti had played." 
One of Beethoven \s own memoranda gives the exact number of the 
string instruments: "At my last concert in the large Ridotto- 
Toom there were 18 first violins, 18 second, 14 vidas, 12 violon- 
cdlos» 17 contra-basses, 2 contra-bassoons." Whether the au- 
dience numbered 5000, as Schindler reports, or 3000, which is 
more likely, the clear pecimiary profits of the two concerts were 
very large. Czeruy remembered that on this occasion the Eighth 
Symphony **by no means pleased** and Beethoven was angiy 
thereat, 'Ibei^use it is much better," he said. Another of his 
reminiscences is that Beethoven *'often related with much pleasure 
how, when walking on the Kahlenher^ after the performance of the 
Eighth Symphony, he got some cherries from a couple of girls and 
when he asked the price of one of them, she replied: Til take 
nothing from you. We saw you in the Ridotto-room when we 
heard your beautiful music' ** 

The University Law Students had a composition by Beethoven 
on the programme of their concert, on February 12; the Medical 
Students opened thdr oimoert, March 6, witii the **E^mont** 
0^'erture; and the Regiment Deutschmeister, theirs of March 25 
with that to "Coriolan " ; with theseconcerts Bectho^ prt find nothing 
to do; but in the Annual Spring "AkademiV," Marrli in the 
Karnthnerthor- Theater for the Theatre Poor i und, iie conducted 
the "Egmonf* Overture and "Wellington's Victory." 

Both poet and composer had now been again delayed in their 
**Fidelio** studies, in this wise: The French Armies had so often 
taken possession of the capitals of the various Continental states, 
that the molivejs are inconceivable, which induced Schwarzenberg 
to restrain the approadi of the allied armies on Paris, until 
Blttcher*s persistence, enforced by his victories, at last compdled 
the Commander-in-Chief to yield the point. When this became 
known in Vienna, it was det« rmiin d to rdclirate the event, so 
soon as news of it should arrive, by au appropriate performance in 
the Court Opera. To this end, Treitsdike wrote a Singsjnd in 
one act entitled "Gute Nachricht*' C'Good News"). Of the nine 
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pif'Of^s of music in it, the overture was given to Hummel and the 
coQcluding chorus» "Germania« wie stehst du jetzt im Glanze da/' 
to Beethoven. 

In a note to IVdtscIike, called out by the proposed changes in 
the scenery of "Fiddio^" Beethoven mote: 

The arrival of the ?i);uii;irds, wliich is only suggested in the play» 
not visibly weaente<I, might be utilised for the multitude to open the big 
hole of the Wiedener Theatre [the stage] — and tiieie might be a good deu 
of speetacle besides and the music would not be whol^Iost* andlahoidd 

willingly add aomething new if it were asked. 

Towards the entl of March, Beethoven reof ived the new text 
to "Fidelio." To 1 >( ifschke he wrote: "I have read your amend- 
ments to the opera with great pleasure; they determine me to re- 
bttikt the runu of an oU eaatle." A letter to the poet refers again 
to the diorus which he had compoaed for TVeitBcfake'e 8ingtpiel: 

I beg you, dear T., to send me the score of the song so that the inter- 
polated note may be written into all the instruments — I shall not take 
It at all amiss if you have it newly composed by Gyrowetz or anybody 
else — preferably Weinmliller— I make no pretensions in the matter, 
but I will not suffer that any man — ^uo matter who he may be — change 
my compositions. 

Beethoven's attention was now again called away from the 
opera by a concert hi the hall of the Hotel stim ROmischen 
XaJaer, arranged by the landlord and Schuppanzigh for a military 
charity. Czemy relates that a new grand trio had then for some 
time been a subject of conversation among Beethoven's friends» 
though no one had heard it. Tliis work. Op. 97, in B-flat major, 
waa to open the second part of the concert and the composer had 
consented to ^lay in it. Spohr was by chance in Beethoven's 
rooms at one of the rehearsals and heard him play — ^the only time* 
"It was not a treat," he writes: 

for, in the first place, the pianoforte was badly out of tune, which Beet- 
hoven minded little, since he did not hear it; and secondly, there was 
scarcely anything left of the virtuosity of the artist which had formerly 
been so greatly admired. In forte passages the poor deaf man pounded 
on the keys till the strings jangled, and in piano he played so softly that 
whole groups of tones were omitted, so that the music was unintelligible 
unles*; one could look into the pianoforte part. I was deeply saddened at 
so hard a fate. If it is a great misfortune for any one to be deaf, how 
shall a musician endure it without giving way to despair? Beethov«tl*s 
oontinual melancholy waa no longer a riddle to me. * 

•At thia time Mot -lu lrs waa a reRuIar lisilener Rt the quartet p«Trormancea at 
SehuppanziKh's. Concerning one of tbem. he writes ("AlU McMchetes' Leben," I, p. IS): 
"I a,Li t>'"ii<lr' S[>.r>hr, we exchanged .iinni^KiH ul)oat wlwt m heard: Spohr ipolM iriUi 
great heat against Beethoven and his imitatora." 
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The oonoert took plMse at noon on Monday, April 11. 
Moodides was pKMot aad wrote in Ills diaiy: 

In the caae of how nuuiy compositions is the word "new" misapplied! 
But never in Beethoven's, and least of all in this, which again is full of 
originality. His playing, aside from its intellectual element, satisfied 
me kM, being wanting m clarity and precision; but I obierved many 
tracer of rhr grand style of playmg which I had long lecognued in his 
compositions. 

In thosf (lays a well-to-do mu sir lover, namef] Pettrnkofer, 
gathered a number of young people into iiis house every Saturday 
for the performance uf instrumental music. One evening a pupil 
of Schuf^Muusigh's requested his neighbor at the 9|U8io-«taiid> a 
youtli ol 18 years, to take a note from his teadier next day to 
Beethoven, proposing a rehearsal of the Trio, and rpfiuinnp: no 
answer but *Ves" or "no.** "I undertook the commiaaioa with 
joy," he records: 

The draire to be able to stand for even a moment beside the man 
whose wQfflca hsd for several yeatu inspired me with the greatest reverence 
for their author, was now to be so unexpci tedly and strangely realized. 
The next morning the bearer of the note, with beating heart, climbed the 
four flights in the Pissqiuhdi hotne, sad was at onee wd hy the ssitoriitf 
servant to the writing table of the niasUT. After ho had read the missiv* , 
he turned to me and said "Yes"; with a few rapidly added questions the 
amBenoe came to an end; bat at the door I perautted nqndf to tarry 
a little irfiife to observe the man, who had alraufy resomed his writing, 
closely. 

This yottth was Anton Sdimdler. He oontmues his nanative: 

This, almost the most important event in the life-histoiy of the poor 
student up to that time, was soon followed by the acquaintanceship of 
Schuppanzigh. He gave me a ticket for the concert of April 11, given 
by him. ... On this occasion I approached the great master wiUi more 
confidence, and greeted him reverently. He answered pleasantly and 
showed that he remembered the carrier of the note. 

And thus ended all personal intercourse between Schindler and 
Beethoven until the end of the year — a fact to be noted. 

A few wedcs hiter Beethoven played in the Trio again at a 
morning concert d Sdittppansigh*s in the Pteter, and thus^ 
excepting once accompuiying a song— he took leave of the 
public as a pianist. 

"Gute Nachricht" was first played also on the evening of 
Ifonday, April II; for the news of the triumphal entfy of the affied 
armies (March 31), as Moscheks records in his diary, reached 
Vienna the day before. It was repeated on the Itth, 14th, 17th, 
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24th and May 3rd, in the Klirnthiierthor-Theater, and on June 
11th and 14th in the Burg. 

Meantime an event had occuifed, the effect of which on Beet- 
hoven 18 nowhwe indicated; but let us hope and belie\ e that it* 

for the moment, unfitted him for labor — Prince Carl Lichnowsky, 
his old friend and j)rot(*otor, divd April 15. It is gratifying that 
the last notice of him in our woric is that touching reminiscence 

Sdiindler* iHiicli pmves that time hnd neither cooled nor 
diminished the warm alFection that he had oonoetved twenty years 
before for the young Bonn pianist. 

The following note to Zmeskall was written about this time: 

Dear Z.: I am not going on the Journey, at least I nm not going to 
hurry — the matter must be pondered more carefully — meanwhile the 
work has already been sent to the Prince Regent am wanM I can 
be had, and then liberty remaioa with me to aagr yet or no. libertgrl 1 ! 
What more do 1 want? ? ? 

I aiuMiM like to oonmlt with ywL about how to settle myseff in my 
kMtging* 

This new lodging, for whidi 'Beethoven now left the Pk^ 

squalati house, was in the 1st storey of the Bartenstein house, also 
on the Mttlker Bastei (No. 96); so that he still remained in the 
immediate vicinity of his friends. Princess Christine Lichnowsky 
and the Erdsdys. v. 

^e other matters mentioned in the note call our attention 
again to Malzel, who. notwithstanding his bitter disappointment 
at the turn which his affairs- with Beethoven had taken, had still V 
lingered in Vienna several weeks in the hope of making somej 
kbul of amicable arrangement with him. As his side of the story J 
was never made public, there is little to add to the information 
on the subject contained in the papers of Beethoven, preserved 
by Schindler. From them these facts appear; that Beethoven 
repaid the fifty ducats of borrowed money; that Mfilzel and he had 
several interviews at the office of the lawyer. Dr. Adtersburgi 
which had for their subject the "Battle of Vittoria" and the journey 
to England; that he made various propositions which Beethoven 
would not accept "to get the work, or at least the right of first 
performance for himself," and the like; that, incensed by the 
conduct ^ the composer and hopeless of benefit from any farther 
consultation, he did not appear at the last one appointed; and that 
he obtained by stealth so many of the single parts of the "Battle" 
as to be enabled therefrom to have a pretty correct score of the 
work written out, with which he departed to Munich and there 
produced it in two aonoerts on the lOtk and nth of Maidk 
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Wheu this became known in Vienna^ Beethoven's wrath was 
excited and, instead of treating the matter ivith contemptuous 
silenoe, or at most making an appeal to the public in the news- 
papers, he committed the absurdity of instituting a lawsuit against 
a man already far on his way to the other extremity of Europe, at 
the same time in ull haste preparing a copy of the "Battle" and 
sending it to the Prince Regent of England, that at least he might 
prevent Miilzel from producing it there as a novelty. It was a 
costly and utterly useless prerantion; for, on the one hand, Malzel 
found in London no inducement to attempt orchestral concerts, 
and on the other, the score sent by Beethoven lay buried in the 
library of the Prince, who neither then nor ever took the slightest 
notice of it (except to permit its performance, as we shall pruently 
see) or made any acknowledgment to the composer. 

Casting aside all extraneous matter contained in Beethoven's 
documents, the real question at issue is very clear. The two 
leading facts — one of which is admitted by implication, and the 
other explicitly stated by Beethoven himsdf — are already known 
to the reader: First, that tHe plan of the work was Malzel's; ^ 
second, that the composer wrought it out for the Panharnionicon j t 
gratis. In this form, therefore, the composition beyond ail doubt ^' ^ 
was MKlsel's property. There was, therefore, but one point to be 
decided: Did the arrangement of the work for orchestra at 
Malzel's suggestion and request, transfer the proprietorship? If 
it did, Beethoven had a basis for his suit; if it did not, he h^d none. 
This question was never decided; for after the process had lingered 
through several years, the two men met, made peace. Beethoven 
withdrew his complaint, and each paid the half ol all eq>enses 
that had been incurred!* 



i*1b April. 1S14, Be tlb ore n recdTed from Mnakh newi d tbepertorinaiKeof tiie 
Battle SyBtpnony in city by Mllsd. and also a report that the utter bad aaid that 

be had to recompense himself with thia work for a debt of 400 ducata wUeh Beethoven 

owad him." Schindler I "tr 1 ( d , p. 236. 

The documents in tbe controversy between Beethoven and Mllzel alluded to, 
together with Mr. Thayer's comments on them, are appended in this foOUnotC tO 
prevent a too long iotcniiption of the biof^aphicsl narrative: 

Deposition 

Of my own volition I had composed a Battle Symphony for MKltel for his Pan- 
harmonica without pay A f' « r Iir had )iiid it for a while he brought nie the score, the 
enf^aviag of which he limi aUtudy l)egun — [IJ»M-thoven probably meant that Mlilzet 
had be^uii ttn- iini unit ir r) of the oylinl' r — 1! IvK.] and want< li if u ran I'l-d for full 
orchestra, i ha*! previously formed the idea of a Battle (Music) wiuch, however, was 
not applicable to his Panharmonica. We aRreed to perform this work an<l others of 
mine in a concert for the benefit of the soldiers. Meanwhile I got into tbe most terrible 
financial embarrassment. Deserted by the whole world here in Vienna, in expectation 
«l n bill of excbanM ete., MKliel offend me M ducat* in gqld. I took them and told 
bi« that I «o«U tbca back to bin barn, or iraidd let but talM tbe voric «itb Um to 
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Thus had been caused a new int^ruptiou of the work on 
"Fideho." 

"The beneficiaries," ny» IVeitschke. ''wged its completion 
to take advantage of the favorable season; but Beethoven made 
slow progress. To one of the poet's notes iiiging haste, Beethoven 

wrote, probably in April : 

The damned Academy, which I was compelled to give partly by 
my bad eneumstaiioes* has set me back so far as the opera is concerned. 




London in ca>^f' I iliJ ni if ►^o with bim in which latter case I would refer h'lm to an Eng- 
lish publilher who woultl pity him \hr-.f 50 ducata. The Academics were now given. 
In the meaatimc Mttlzd'H plan ami ( liar tcter were developed With nt my uisent he 
printed on the placards that it was his property. Incensed at tbis he had to have these 
torn down. Now he printed: "Out of friendship for his journey to London": to this I 
consented, because I thought that I was still at liberty to fix the conditions on which I 
would let him have the work. I remember that I quarrelled violently with him while 
the notices were printing, but the too .<ihort time — I wat still writing on the work. In 
the heat of mv inspiration, immcr.'icd in my work. I scarcely tnought of MKUel. 
I m awdiately after toe fint AcMleinjr in tiM Umvenity fiaU, I iru t«ld on di luuMb by 
trtMtworthy perMNU that MiImI spmdSnff it bnMideut tint he hwl leened me 40S 
ducats in gold. I thereupon had the folloirfiic printed in the newspaper, but the news- 
paper writers did not print it as Mttlsel is befriended with all of tnem. Immediately 
after the first Academy I gave back to MUlwl his ,50 ducat-s. tellin,: Mm tli^it having 
learned hia character here, I would never travel with him, righteously enraged because 
he had printed on the placards, without my consent, that all the arrangonu-nts for the 
Academy were badly made and his bad patriotic character showed itself in the f<illow- 
ing expressions — I (ti i;^ i' j if ,,ril , they will .say in London that the public here 
paid 10 florins: not for the wounded but for this di<l I do this — and also thiat I would 
not let him have the work for London except on conditions concerning which I would let 
him know. He now asserted that it was a gift of friendship and had this expre.smMt 
Bftttted in the newspaper without asking me about it in the least. Inasmuch as MalMl 
ti a coarse fellow, entirely without education, or culturei, it may easily be imagined how 
he conducted himself toward me during this period and incrcajtcd my anger more wd 
uoie^ Aad who would force a aft ef f rieMuhip upes auch » UmwT I waa aow 
offered ao opportudty to aeod the work to the nriooe Begent. It waa new impoarihie 
to fjw kirn the tcork uneonditionaUy. He then came to you and made proposals. 
He was told on what day to come for his answer; but he did not come, went away and 
performed the work in Muni li TI >\ di ] }n t;- f it' Th.'ft was impossible — Herr 
MXlsel had a few of the partM .it, humc for a few liays and from these he had the whole 
put together by nome musical handicraftsman, and with this he is now trading around 
in the woHd. Herr MaUe! promised me henrinp machines. To encourage him I im- 
posed the Victory Symphuu ■ f r ins Panharmonica. His min him s v, rr- hnally finished, 
but were useless for me. For thia small trouble Herr Malzel thinks that after 1 had 
set the Victory Symphony for grand orchestra and eompoted the Battle for it, 1 ought 
to have him the »ole otmer of this work. Now, assumiaa that I i«ally felt under some 
obligation for the hearing machines, it is cancelle<i by tbcfaet that he made at least 500 
florins convention coin, out of the Battle atoteQ from me or compiled in a mutilated 
manner. He has therefore paid himself. He had the audacity to say here that he had 
the Batth-: indeed heahowed it la writivg to aeveral peraona — but I did not believe it, 
and I was right>iaasmadiaathewh6lewa8iiolee«i]ritMft|rei«buthyaiM(A«r. MoreoTcr. 
the honor which he credits to himself alone might be a reward. / u>ae not mentioned at 
all by the Court fVar CouneiL and yet everything in the two academiesi was of my com- 

Kiition. If. Hs he said, Herr Malzel delayed his jour^n y t ) I.ou l.iri because of the 
ttle^ it was merely a hoax. Herr Millsel remained uutU he had hnisbcd his palch- 
wetk (0. the irrt attouipti not beins aucoeerfiiL 



Herr MnUel, who !■ ftt pieaeat ia London, ob hia way tUthw performed aip 
Vktory Symfkony mni Wdlbi^*4 BMle at FOtoris is Miuieh. and. aeeordiuf to 
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TIm CtBteita which I wanted to pve roVihed mc of r> or 6 days. 

Now, <if ooiine» everything must be doae at once and I could write 
•omcthltig 1MW more quicUy than add new tlungs to old— I am me- 
customed in writing', even in my instrumental music — to keep the whole 
ia view, but here my whole has — ^in a maimer — been distributed eveiy* 
iHiereandlhavegottothinkmyadf bade into my work em and aim — 
it is not likely that it will be pomible to givo the open in a fortnight* I 
think that it will be 4 weeks. 

Meanwhile the first act will he finwhwd in a few daya-~bat there 
fenuuns mudi. to do in the 8nd Actt end alao a new overtoil iHiicih win 

report, will alto jpn eonoert poloniiaiMW of it in Iioadon ai ho mw slao i^lbf to do 

in FrRnkfort. Thit Icsdi me publicly to declare: that I never Under any drcumstancea 
yielded or gave tl i oie works to Herr MJIImI. that nobody ixmmimi a copy of them, and 
that the only oM whicb I gsTf ottt WIS ssBt to Us Boiyal niihmiss, the Fkines B sgs at 

of England. 

The performance of these works on the puK uf Ilf^rrn MiUmI, therefore, it a fraod 
on the public, inasmuch aj according to thu explaoation he ia Bot in poaieasion of then, 
or if he is in pos-« •^sion of tliem an iafriii|einsatoB njr lights, as ha aas ohtsiaed thesi 
in an nicgnl muuncr. 

But even in the latter case the public will be derelved, for that which Herr llHUel 
wiU give them to hoar noder the title: Wetlingtons BattU at yittoria and ViaUirjf Sgm- 
fikaNikBiustobvioiiiljriM a apuriout or mutilated work. sinoebeiMverNodvadaaytkat 
of these worlts from IM aaec^ a singia part for a few days. 

This siiipidon b sceaws oartsialy wlien I add the assurance of musicians of tbis 
dtjr whose aasMS I ass o Sn poiw w oJ to meatioa ia case of nscsssity, that Hssr lllhMl 
ssid to then onloaviag ViMMBthat ha was ia possssrioa «ftli« wofk aad showed tbess 
pirts of it, whieli. howevoff as I have aliasdy pnm4 aovid bs nothlaf dsa khan ssnH* 
fated and apurioos parts. 

Whether H»'rr Miilrcl 'n ( jipHltlf of Joing mc s«eh an InjuryP ii answered by the 
circum:it&nce that he had himself announced as the *o/« undertakrr of my two concerta 
given hert in \ enna for the bene&t of the soldiers woun l' d in tij i- war, at nhich onljr 
works of Tiiine were performed, in the public prints, without in iillu^iimi to my nnmc. 

I t ln.Tt'fore call U}j<j[1 thi' inusic:-i| Hrlist-N 'if LoudoD tiot. ( o n u iTrr >, ii c h nri injury t' ' 

me. their M)lleaguc, by a performance arranged by Heira MiUsel of the Battle of Viltoria 
and the Victory Symphony, and tO pMVWit SUM aa faSpSSttlOO M the I«OOdoa pabHc 
in the manner set forth. 
V]6nBa,ld7MiilSl«. 

m. 

CnntDSOAtn 

the undenagnsdL essl^ in the interest of truth and can vouch under oath 
if assssssiy: that than wwa savoial ooofsmoss bstwaen Hsmi Lonis van Beethoven 
and the Goort MacAaaldan, Borra HUael of tUs dty, at the boose of Iho ondcraigDed. 
Dr. Carl Adlersbur^ the which had for their subject the musical compoaition called: 
"The Battle of Vittona" and the visit to England; at these. Herr Mxisel made several 
propositions to Herrn van Becthnvr n U) nci urc the work nforcnienttDQed, or at least the 
right of first performance for himjelf. But as Ucrr Miilxei did not appear at the last 
meeting HrrHiiKr-d fur, nuthin^ caow «l tha mttST, the pfopositiaaa aisds to the fotasss 
not having been accepted by him. 

msWMWOttlObsrMk 1814. Joh Fr. ihorr v Pasquaiati, 

IL. aj K. K. priv. GroMkSMlltr. 

Carl Bdler von Adlersburg. 
Bof' und OfridtU-Adfoeat 
[L. S.] K. K. Offentlieker Sotar. 

The so-caUed "Deposition" is, says Thayer, in truth, nothing aiore than an 
sa part$ statement prepared for the use of his lawyer by a very angrjr mmMt, in whom a 
tsndeniu to saspidoa aad jealoasjr had stroagUwasd with advaaaag ftua and with 
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be tlie easiest becatise I caa compose ft entirely new. Before my Acade- 
my a few things only were sketcne*! liert- and there, in the first as well as 
the second act, it was not until a few days ago that I could begin to 
write the matters out. The score of the opera is as frightfully written 
as any that ever I saw, I had to look through note after note (it is probably 
a pilfered one) in short I assure you, dear T. the opera will secure for me 
the crown of martyrdom, if you had not given yourself so much pains 
with it and revised everything so successfully, for which I shall be eter- 
nally grateful to you, I could scarcely be able to fcwce myself (to do the 
work). You have th^by saved some good renuunders of a stranded 
ship. 



the iiicreii^ of an incurable infirnuty. MiUsel's contra-«tateineiit to hia lawyer ia lost, 
lie had no younR dlxciple pluutillf inth flMi to pMStfVe it aod flve it, wHk bil Wttdtn of 
tbe atory, to ponterity. 

No on*, who is ignorant of Sebindler'a honestly nmint. but partisan reprttat*- 
or wImv knowing them, can disabuse his mind of any pvejiidgment thence siNiiig» 
'loven's statement without misgivings; all tM moK, if the facts pn mi 



bj MoirihiiDS aad Stein — tsdtly adjaiited, tiwagh uttetiy oupprwied. in the document 
«re kaovn to Iilaa. Nor will he be conTinced by oU tin force of tbe huib Ungua«t 
of denunciation, tkat MllMi did oot Ml beafletijr ead in food t«itb> irtwo be celled tbe 



'Victory" hw property. 

Thrrc ii iKilliing in the first part of the statement that requires commenl; though 
in passing it may be ohserved, that the piithos of "deserted by the whole world here in 
Vienna" would be incrfased if one could forget the Art-hdukc, the Hreni^inrs, fhr 
Streichers, Breitkopf and Hiirtcl. ZmMkall. and others. It must be borne in tiiiiid (tn 
Beethoven'n fuvor) that the paper was written several niunthn aFt<r thr- events of which it 
•peak.s; that it was drawn up at a time when its writer was excessively busy; that it 
biears all the marks of haste and want of reflection; that it was obviously intended for 
his lawyer's eye alone; that there is evident confusion of memory as to times and 
events; and that — be it repeated — it is the ex-parle statement of an angry man. Tein 
tbe "400 ducets in gold"; here Beethoven's memory must have pUfed kim false, cer- 
tainly 00 to tbe time, probably as to tbe substance of what he heeta from the "trust- 
wertiBy pewoes " Msliel ooiud have had no poetiblo motive to utter ao glaring m false- 
boodilmt eveiy aMtive not to do w. A few veeke later, be might end very probably 
did iMfft. tbet tbe dsmeges to Um eriaiag from tbe secrifice of the "Victmy" es e 
piece for hit Pftnharmonicon. from the expeoM of Ui prolonged stay in Vienna, from the 
Inni (if the boliiJa y season in M'jaich, from the lime, study and labor spent in experiments 
on Beethoven's i tir-trump" ts. and from his exclusion from all share in these profitable 
concerts, which hf nione twni mji'lp |i(is-(ihlij — that tlifsi- daiiiii^?i 1 were not less th;in 4(H) 
ducmts. Nor dni-s sm-h c-dimalo apprar to be a gross exagK'"'"'^'-i"rt. "I tbiTi'Fc.jre 
had 'the following; prinfrd in the nf-wsfjuper, " coat inuce Beethovi-n, If ihr pas.HFiKe 
which follows l>c what iie desired to have printcii. tlip reasons why the editors refused 
are safflcieotly obvious; if they had oherishr-<l no rr-^-ani for Mulxei and had believed him 
in tbe wrong, they must have suppressed ancb s commuoicatiou for Beethoven's own sake. 

The cneracter of Mlliel — drawn in a few davk lines by his (qyponent — has no 
bearing on tbe real point at issue; it may, however, be observed aa remarkable, that 
" • — I maoe the discovery, and this not until — after somo years of close inti- 



macy and f riendsbtp— be had auarrdtod with kisk Tbareaie »ot many, who having to 
sagaciously planted and seen the harrest gathend in by ane tha r—' wb» amarting under 
the diseppointment. and irritated by the loaa of so much time, paina and labor — would 
sit down quietly, exhibit Job's patience, and refrain from all expressions of feding not 

suited to a lady's boiuJuir. nor i-t it to he hiii)[>.im ij tliat Milir l jit tcd thi'? Christian poftt 
but then Beethoven wa.a hardly the nuui to ca.st tht! fir>it stone at the sinner. 

The sudden resoluti fin to lend the " SVellington's N'lrtnry" to the Hrince Regent of 
England, was obvinM»Iy j) art nn<\ pari of tbe proceediaga against MUlzel, the object 
being to defeat there any produetinn n( the work by him. BeetbOVOB Umiilf WOS tbo 
only loser by it. The prince never said "thank you" for it. 

In the argument against the correctness of MSlsel's copy of the work, Beethoven 
is, to say tbe least* oafortuoate. His opponent may have nad. from kim, only single 
parte Oa the aeeoad papsr it itaadi **a iUi^ put^; birttbo dnumstaaem woe anek 
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If you think that the dday with the <iperm will be too long, postpone 

it till some future time, I shall go ahead now until everything is ended, 
and just like you have changed and improved it, which I see more and 
more clearly every moment, out it cannot go m> fut as if I were conmoa- 
ing something new — and in 1-1 days that is impossible — do as you think 
best, but as a friend of mine, there is no want of seal on my part. 

Your Boctfioyen. 

The repetitions of the "Gute Nachricht" eaine to a con- 
clusion with the performance in the Kftmthnerthor-i heater on 

that Mslzel rould have had no difficulty in obtainiDg temporary use of most if not all 
the pjirt.t, and thrrc were plenty of "muflteal handicraftsmen" amply capable, after so 
nany rchcarsiili* and puMic pt-rformanc«-s, of producing a copy in tae mam correct. 

It is painful to one who loves and reveres the memory of Beethoven, to peruse 
the closing passages of this document; it i.M, fortunately, not nece.^sary to comnii-nt upon 
their character. It wiia not neco.-wary for Beethoven to .sp<-ak of MHlzd's share in th« 
composition of the work, in the 6rst of these papers; the opposing lawyer would attend 
to that; but was it just and ingenuous to suppress it entirely in the appeal to the London 
musicians? Scbindler asserts that this appeal prevented Mttlzel from producing it. 
It could have had no such effect. The simple truth is, that in those days for a stranger like 
MJLlxel to undertake orchettnl concerts in London would have been madDe«». The 
aew Philbamonie Society, compoied of all the beat resident mm ki aiiB. had Iwrdijr 
achieved aa Mioied liftence. 

The third paper ii teatiaony to a nngle fact aad i» m» imputiatljr diawa, to 
akilfaUv worded, as not to tlPord a point for or against dther of the parties. Schladler 
closes nis history of the affair thus: "The legal proceedings in Vienna were without re- 
sult, however, the defendant being far away and his representatives knowing how to 
protract theca»e unduly, whereby toe plaintiff was suhj - i r l i n considerable expense and 
ever new Bnnoy«nf»»s, For this reason our master refruiui 1 from prosecuting the case 
fijrtl:iT, siiuf Tin'ii [i '.\ liilr- Ihr fucts had become widely kn<jw ii ami lnui fi-ightened the 
false friend from muking new attempts. The court costs were divided evenly by the 
litigants. Miilsel never returned to Vienna, but at a Inter period appealed in a letter to 
the friend whom he had swindled when he thought that he needed his recommendation 
for the metrouome. This letter, dated Paris, April 19. 1818, is here. In it he rep- 
loaenta to Beethoven that he was at work for him upon a hearing maehine for oae la 
OMldueling; he even invites him to accompany him on a journey to luii^Lind. The 
aiMterKpwMtd Us antiaf action with the metranoiae to the medtaniciao; but he never 
move oonoenunf the mnchlnee." 

Now Sohindler's own account of the first two oooaaions when he epolce with Beet- 
hoven, copied into the text, partly with a view to this, shows that he could have no 

personal knowledge of the ^lalzel affair, except its issue; and an examination of his 
pages proves further, that his account of it is but a paraphrase of Beethoven's state- 
ment. His own words, written in a (^inversation Book, demonstrate that the greater 
portion of the whove citation is nonsense; for those words inform us that Miilzel re- 
turn -i! (') ^ Li iiri L in the autumn of 1817; tint, tlien and there, peace was made bi'tween 
the parties, and the old friendship restored; and that thereupon they passed a jovial 
evening together in the "Kamehl," where Schindler himself sang soprano in the "T;i, 
la, ta,' canon to the bass of Mttlsel! What is the historic value of a narrative so made 
ap and ending with such an wtooading lapse of memory? 

Mltlsd apent hi* last years mostly io Philadelphia and other American cities. A 
few men of odvaneed years are still living there, unless recentlv passed away — (Thayer 
is writinf in the ci^itB decade of the nineteenth oentnry)— who retun na nffeetionate 
and icqweif id memory of him as • gentleman and mna of cnltomi thnr wDI icjoiea la 
lUi^ at th« least, partial vindieatioo of their old friend. Candor and justice oompd 
the paiafd admission that Beethoven's course with Mulsel is a blot — one of the few— 
upon his character, which no amount of inNrrpresentation of the fncls run wholly 
efface; whoever can convince himself that t be f i unposcr's conduct \'. rii lrL;fi[ly :ind tech- 
nically just and right. niu>t Htill feel that it w;is rM'it. Kit umIjI!: lusr K''-n< rnu^ 

MHisel died suddenly on July 81, 18^, uu an .\mericaa brig, while on a voyage 
between the Uidted States and the West Indies. 
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May 3, and the beneficiaries became more and more impatient. 
Hence, Treitschke wrote again to Beethoven, asked him what use 
was to be made of the chorus "Germania," and urged him to 
make liaste with the work on "FideUo." Notwithstanding so 
much was wanting, the rehearsals had begun in the middle of 
April, and the performance was now fixed for the 23rd of May. 
Beethoven's nieiriorandum of his revival of the opera reads: 
''The opera Fideiio [?] March to loth of May, newly written and 
impiroved." May 15th w«« Sunday, the "Tuesday" of his an- 
swer to TrNtscfake was therefore the I7th, and the dat^ doubtless, 
about the 14th: 

Y^our satisfaction with the chorus delights me infinitely. I was of 
the opinion that you ought to apply all the works to yaur prq^ and 
therefore mine tdeo, but if you do not want to do this I shoiud like to have 
you sell it outrif^ht for the benefit of the poor. 

Your copyists [illegible] and Wranitzky were here yesterday 

about the matter, I told them, most worthy man, that you were entire 
tna.iier in the affair. For this reason I await now your frank opinion — 
your copyist is — an ass! — ^but he is completely lacking in the well-known 
splendta Etdehmd* — therefore mv copyist has undertaken the work of 
copying, and by Tuesday little will Temain to he done, and my copyist will 
bring eveiprthing to the rehearsal. As for the rest the whole matter of 
the opera is the most wearisome thmg in the world, and I am dissatisfied 
with most of it — and — tliere is hardly a piece in it to which in my present 
slaU qf dissaUefaction 1 ought not to have patched on eome taiisf action. 
That IS the great difference between bong aUe to smrender to free 
zeflectkm or enthusiasm. 

Wholly your Beethoven. 

'*The final rehesraal," siys Treitschke. "was on May 22d. 

but the promi.sed new overture was still in the pen of the creator.** 
It was then, on the 20th or 21st, that Beethoven dined with his 
friend Bertolini in the ROmischer Kaiser. After dinner he took a 
bill of fare, drew lines on the blank side and began to write. 
'Tome, let US go»** said Bertolini; "No, wait a little; I have the 
idea for my overture," replied Beethoven, who reninined and 
finished his sketches then and there. Treitsciike contiiiues: 

The orchestra was called to rehearsal on the morning of the per- 
formance. B. did not come. After wiuting a long time we drove to his 
lodgings to bring him, but — ^he lay in bed, sleeping soundly, beside him 
stood a goblet with wine and a biscuit in it, the sheets of the overture 
were scattered on the bed and floor. A burnt-out candle showed that 
he had worked far into the night. The impossibility of completing the 
overture was plain; fw this oocasbn his overture to "Prometheus" [?1 

^EteUhavt — "Aaa'a Skin." — A fairy play of that name «j|k aoite bjT HaOiaMl UBS 
perforned oa MmcIi IQ, 1814, in tbe Thekter-an-der-Wiea. 
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was taken and the announcement that because of obstacles which had 
pmoited themaelves the new overture would have to be dispensed with 
to-da]r* eoftUed the niunerom audience to gaess the sufficient reason* 

Scfaindler my« aa ovwtiue to "Leoaorei" Seyf ried the overture 
to "The Ruins of AthenB," was play^ on tUs occasion. The 

"Sammler" in its contemporary nntire confirms Seyfried: "The 
overture played at the first performance does not belong to the 
opera and was originally written for the opening of the theatre 
at Pesth." In 1828, Beethoven in conversation happened to 
speak of this substitution and remarked: *"Hie people applauded, 
but I stood ashamed; it did not belong to the rest." In the manu- 
script book of the text prepared for use in the theatre on this 
occasion, one is surprised to see the title b^un thus: 

An Opera in Two Acts, etc.** 

The word "Leonore" is crossed out and "Fidelio" written at 
the side in red pencil afterwards inked over. There was then on 
the part of some one — whom? — an intuition subsequently aban- 
doned, of thus changing the title. ■ Again, in the list of ''proper- 
taes^'* stands 

and the same name occurs in the list ol the 

Dbamatib Psbbom 



Herr Saal Don Fernando, minister. 

Herr Vogel Don Pizarro, Governor of a State's prison. 

Herr Badidii FTorestan, a praoner. 

M. Honig Leonoce^ his wh, under the name of Fidelio. 

Hr. WeinmilUer. Rokko, jailer. 

Hue. BoaA'a Maraelline, his dau^t^. 

Hr. Mhwald Jaqubo. 



Prisoners of State, etc., etc. 

Madame Htfnig was a new soprano^ engaged after the "Hof- 

theater^Taschenbuch" for 1814 had been printed, whose name 
appears in that for 1815. Though appointed to the part when 
this te.xt-book was copied, she gave place before the day of per- 
formance to the original Fidelio, Mme. Milder-Hauptmann. 

The opera was capitally prepared (says Treitschke), Beethoven 
eondocted, bis ardor often rushed aim out of time, hut Chapelniaster 
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llmlauf, Hebmd baok. piitded everything to success with eye and 
haud. > The applttuse waa great and iucreaseil with every representation. 

**Herr v. B ," pays the "Saramler," "was stormily called out 
already after the first at t, and enthusiastically greeted.** The 
opera was first repeated ou the £6th, when the new overture in 
E major "was reodved with tumultuous applause and the oom« 
poser again called out twice at this repetition." 

The chorus "Germania," in pianoforte arrangement, was 
published in June "im K. K. Hoftheater-Verlag." A character- 
istic nute of Beethoven to Treitschke asks iur the manuscript for 
the purpose of coneeimg the proof and introduces to our acquain- 
tance a personage or two, who will often meet us henceforth to the 
end, and therf fore merit a short personal paragraph here. 

The 'K. K. Priv. Chemische Druckerey," the property of 
Rochus Krasinzky and Sigmund Anton Steiner, passed about 1810 
into the hands of Steiner alone. In that year Tobias Haslingw 
(of Zell in Upper Austria), who had been one of Chapelmaster 
Gloggl's singing-boys at Linz and assistant in his music-shop, came 
to Vienna with the design of establishing himself in business, and 
there soon became acquainted with Steiner. Ue detailed to him 
his purposes and plans and induced him to withdraw his prints 
and othw wares from Grund's bookstore in the Singerstrasse* and 
open a shop of his own in the narrow passage then existing at the 
northeast corner of the Graben, known as the "Patemoster- 
Gassel," employing hioi i^Hoslinger) as bookkeeper and manager; 
from which position he soon rose to be partner in the firm, '*S. A. 
Steiner and Co.'* Beethoven conceived an odd and whimsical 
liking for the young man, and in a few years his relations to the 
firm became very much the same as those which formerly existed 
between him and the "Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir.'* Has- 
linger had learned divors instruments in Linz» had begun the study 
of composition there and continued it in Vienna. His Opus 10, 
"Ideal einer Schlacht," for the pianoforte, had just been published 
— the subject <^ Homeric laughter to Jupiter-Beethoven and the 

>Dr. Leopold Sonnleithner, in the "Recenaionen" of VkllBa (18S1. ]». fOi). oocteeta 
A mitUke in an obituary notice of Chspelmatter Gllscr wllh the noMrk: "I can V4^r^v 
well remember that the opera ('Fidclio') waa rehearsed and condlKtvd hf lotef Weifl. ' 
Dr. SoDiiliiUuMr'a aaUunitjr ia jaatty «o deciiivc in dl uMtcM potainiilg to tlw mnaical 
sniMta of Vlena*. ud even the aK^teat cmm are to vcnr rsfe in his writinsi, tiint If 
one occurs it miut be corrected upon unimpeachable authority, to prevent ita paaiing 
into history. Now, in the manu^rript t^xt-book above cited, is written below the list 
ofproprrtit-a : "Hcrr Umlauf, condu. ts" ; aii<! near the end of the manuscript overture to 
"ndeuo" stands in Beethoven's huiid: Indicate to Umiauf where tbe trombones 
enter." Trriis hke thus so fully confirmed a* to knve no donbt thnt in tUi inatanot 
Dr. Sonnleitbaer's memory played him false. 
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oUier gods. He made his place of business attractive and it 
became a fftvorite resort of compoaem, miuiciaiis, singers, writers 
for the theatre, the public press, and the like. In his correspon- 
dence with the firm Beethoven was "Generalissimus"; Steiner 
"Lieutenant-General"; Ilaslinger "Adjutant" or rHtKer "Arlju- 
tanterr* (the diminutive of Adjutant); their assistants were 
"Subalterns**; and the shop, "Office ol the Lieateoant-Geiiefal.'* 
These titles make their appearance hi a nott^ typical of many, 
mitten to Tteitschke: 

The thoughts and endeavors (JHchten und Tractden) of Hr. v. 
Treitschke are directed to the duty of immediately delivering the manu- 
script to the subaltern of the Lieutenant-General's office, so that the 
en^aved page scratched full of errors may immediately be rescratched 
as it ought to be, and, indeed, all the more, as otherwise the thoughts and 
endeavors will be frightfully scratched and beaten. 

Given in Paternoster Lane* at the priinitive pubiidiiiig house of all 
who publish. June 4» 1814.* 

One of Beethoven's minor productions (still unpublished) 
was now compnscd for his friend Bertolini. The occasion vas an 
evening festival arranged by the doctor at his own expense on the 
name-day (St. John's day) and in honor of Malfatti. It was a 
little piece far lour voices with i»aaoforte aooompaaiment to a 
text written by Abbate Bondi: 

Un lieio brindisi 
Tutti a Giovanni, 
Cantiam cosl, cosl. 
Viva longfai aoni, etc., etc. 

Invitations were extended not only to Malfatti's relatives and 
personal friends but to a large number of artists of the various 

professions, resident or temporarily in Vienna — Drag< uu 1 1 i among 

the musicians. The scene was Malfatti's villa in ^Vcinhau8. 
There they feasted; the wine flowed; the cantata was sung; Beet- 
hoven, "thoroughly unbuttoned," improvised; fun and frolic 
ruled the hour. **The sport cost me a few hundred florins," 
laughingly said the gOod doctOT fifty years afterwards. 

"Fidelio" was repeated on May 26, June 2d and 4th and on 
Tuesday, June 7th. The theatre was then 'Vlosed because of 
prq>aration8 for the spectacle to be presented on the return of the 
Emperor." After this the theatre dosed again for two daya and 
on the 81st was reopened with 'Tiddio." A letter to Treitschke 
was written about this time: 

'BMthovea's play on words «aaMt be Mpfoduoad in tfrnilaUoo. 
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Dear and w orfliy Tr.! What you ny About a quarter of tlie 

receipt? nn<^prstood, of course! and for a moment only I must moreover 
remain your dthLur, but I will not Jorget thai I am — as regards a benefit 
performance for me I should like to nave the day set on a week from 

yesterday, that is T\pxt Thursday 

i called on Hrn. Palliy to-day but did not find iiim in. Do not let 
die opera rest too macli! It is aujety u^jwtons. 

The day here proposed for the benefit was not granted. 
The "Wiener Zeitung*' of July 1st contained a *'MawcaI Notioe" 
whidi may be quoted as a oomme&t on the first topic of tho aboire 
note: 

The undersigned, at the request of the Herren Art aria and Co., 
herewith declares that he has given the score of his oprra FioKuti to 
the aforesaid art establishment for publication under his direction in a 
complete jnanoforte score, quartets, or arrangements for military band. 
The present musiral version is not to be confounded with an earlier one, 
siiwe hardly a m iisicoL number ha$ been left unchanged, and more than half 
of the opera was composed anew. Scores in the only authorized copy 
and also the bo ik in manuscript may be had of the re%nser of the book. 
Hem F. Treit^hke, B. I. Court Poet. Other unauthorized copies will 
be punished by law. 

Ludwig van Beethoven* 

Vienna. June 88» 1814. 

Moscheles, then just twenty years of age, wrote about this 
time in his diary: "The offer has been made to me to make the 
pianoforte score of the masterpiece 'Fidelio,' What could be 
more desirable?" **We now hnd entries/* says his widow, "of 
bow be carried two, and again two numbers to Beetboven, who 
looked through them; and tben, aitemately, *he changed little' 
or 'he changed nothing,* or sometimes *he simplified it' or 'he 
reinforced it.* One note reads, 'Coming early to Beethoven, he 
was still in bed; this day he was particularly merry, leaped up at 
once, and, as be was* went to the window, which opened on tbe 
Schottenbastei, to look through the arranged numbers. Natur- 
ally the street boys assembled undt r the window until hecried out: 
'Damn the youngsters, what do they want?* I smilingly pointed 
to his garment. *Yes, yes, you are right/ said he and hastily 
threw a dressing-gown over bis shoulders.* TVben we reacbed 
tbe last great duet, *NamenIose Freude,' where I had written 
down the text *Ret-terin des Gat-ten,* he crossed it out and wrote 
*Rett-erin dcs Gatt-en'; £or it was not possible to sing on 't.* 
Under the last number I had written 'fine with God's help.' He 

<H»lMd foiivtlM, tvidmir, tlHit h* ooloBSv U«iBd In the fewdi a/ttntr* 
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was not at home when I carried it to him ; and when he sent it bade 
.under mino wore the words: 'O man, help yourself.' " 

Before bidding Moscheles farewell for the next half a dozen 
years, let ua look at a few sentences from the preface to the 
Englidi translation of Schindler's book, partly fw the infonnation 
they impart and partly to prevent a mistake or two from r**""g 
into history on his authority. He thiu writes: 

In the j'car 1809' my studies with my master, Weber (Dionysius), 
closed; and being then also fatherless, I chose Vienna for my residence to 
work out my future musical career. Above all, I longed to see and be> 
come accpi-nntpfl with that man, who had exercised so powerful an in- 
fluence over my whole being; whom though I scarcely understood, I 
blindly worshipped. I learnt that Beethoven was most difficult of 
access and wonlfi aHmit no pupil but Ries; and for a lonp time my nnxiety 
to see him remamed ungratitied. In the year 1810, however, the longed- 
for opportunity presented itself. I happened to be one morning in the 
music-shop of Domenico Artaria, who had just been publishinfj some of 
my early attempts at composition, when a man entered with short and 
hasty step, and, gKding through the circle of ladies and professors 
assembled on busines"?, or talking over musical matters, without looking 
up, as though he wished to pass unnoticed, made his way direct for 
Artaria's private office at the bottom of the shop. Plrawntly Artaria 
called me in and said: "This is thovm '" and to the composer, "This 
is the youth of whom I have just spot n to you." Beethoven gave me 
a friendly nod and said he had ju.st h* ani a favorable account of me. To 
some modest nnd humh]f> expressions, whlrli T =?tnnimored forth, he made 
no reply and seemed to wish to break otf the conversation.*. . . I 
never missed the Schuppaasigh Quartets, at which he wa.^; often present* 
or the dfliL'fitful concerts at the Anparten, where hr conducted his own 
Symphomt's.-' I also heard him play several times, wluch, however, he 
did but rarely, either in public or in private. The productions which 
Ktnrh- the most lasfiiii: impression upon me, were his Fantasia with 
orchestral accompaniments and chorus and his ('oncerto in C minor. I 
also used to meet him at the lodgings of Zmeskall and Zizius, two of his 
friends, through whose musical meetings Beethown's works first made 
their way to public attention [?]: but, in place of better acquaintance 
with the great man, I had mostqr to content nysdf on his part with a 
distant salute. 

It was in the year 1814, when Artaria undertook to publish a piano- 
forte arrangement of Beethoven's "Fidelio," that he asked the composer 
whether I might hp permitted to make- it: Beethoven assented upon 
condition that he should see my arrangement of each of the pieces* before 
it was given into the engraver's hands. Nothing could be more welcome 
to mo, since I looked upon this as the long wi.shed-for opportunity to 
approach nearer to the great man and to profit by his remarks and 

>It should be 1f^0« 

'Probably on account of hii deafness; for Motcbdca adds: "I had seen Artaria 
gpntong close to hU ear." 

' *Cmi thcM be anj doubt now that Beethoven took Bettina to one of tiie rebeaneale? 
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corrections. Duriug my frequent visits, tlie number of which I tried to 
multqily by all possible tMeuam, he treated me with the kindest indul- 
gence. AUhonph his increasing deafness was a considerable hindrance 
to our conversaliou, yet he gave me many instructive hints, and even 
plagred to me such parts as he wished to have amuiged in a particular 
manner for tlie pianoforte. I thought it, however, my duty not to ptit 
his kindness to the test by robbing him of his valuable time by any 
subsequent visits; but 1 often saw him at Mftlzel's, where he used to 
discuss the different plans and models of a Metronome (the Chronom- 
eter), which the latter was going to manufacture, and to talk over the 
"Battle of Vittoria." which he wrote at Mftlsd*s snggestion. Although 
I knew Mr. Schindler, and was aware that he was much with Beetliovpn 
at that time [?], I did not avail myseii of my acquaintance with him for 
the ptupose of intnuUng mjielf upon the oomposer. 

As to the **FideIio/* Moscheles told the writer (February 
tS, 1850) that lie was selected to anrange it because Beethoven 
was on bad terms with Hummel; and that to hasten the work. 
Hummel did arrange one of the finales: but when Beethoven tt^ 
ceived it and looked it through, be tore it to pieces without re- 
mark, or explaining why he did so. Two errors in these last 
sentences will at once strike the reader~-that Schindler was then 
much with Beethoven, and that Beethoven was on bad terms 
with Hummel. The explanation is easy. Moscheles had trans- 
lated Schmdier's book, and unconsciously had adopted certain 
ideas from it, which in course of time had taken the form of memo- 
ries. This is a common experience with us all. The true reaacHi 
why Beethoven rejected Hummel as the arranger of "Ffddio** is 
obvious: Huramel was a mnn of sufficient talent and genius to 
have a style of his own — and one (as is well known) not much to 
Beethoven's taste; "Fidelio" arranged by him would necessarily 
esdiibit more or less of this style; moreover, Beethoven oould not 
feel the same freedom in discarding, correcting, making suggcstiooa 
if the work were done by him, as when performed by a young man 
like Moscheles. 

So the score was not now published — a mistake, as the event 
piroved, and as Beethoven himself confessed in the note to 
Treitsdike below. **In accordance with his wish,'* says Treitschke, 
in concluding the relHtion from which so much has been cited,* 
"I offered our work to foreign theatres; several ordered it, others 
declined because they already had the opera by Paer. Still 
others preferred to get it in a cheaper way by hiring cunning 
copyists who, as is still the custom, stole the text and music and 
sac ri fi c ed them for a few florins' profit. It was of little use to us 
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that others translated 'Fidclio' into several languages and made 
large sums by it. The composer received scarcely more than a 
handsome laurel-wreath, and I a little leaf, and the sincere aUt^c- 
tioii of the Immoital." 

Meantime the season had far advanced, the summer he«t8 
were approaching, the departure of the noliility and the wealthy 
for their country-seats was near, and Beethoven thought, perhaps 
justly, that new attractions must be added to *Tidelio" and the 
public jotiniats moved to say aa appropriate word, to oecure 
him a full house at his benefit, iO Umg deferred. Doubtless 
with this last object in view, he now gave the "Friedensblfitter" 
the sotig "An die Geliebte ' (text by Stoll), which was ent^raved 
ad u supplement to the number for July 12, and a notice 
doffaig with 

A Word to IIib AuMiaRRS, 

How often in your chagrin, that his depth was not sufficiently 
appreciated, have you said that van Beethoven eomposes oaiy for pos- 
terity? You have, no doubt, been convinced of your error since if not 
before the general enthusiasm aroused by his immortal opera "Fidelio".; 
and also that the present finds kindred souls and sympathetic hearts for 
that which is great and beautiful without withholding its just privileges 
from the future. 

This was certuinly to the purpose. The earliest hint as to 
what the new attractions of the opera were to be is found in a 
note to IVeitschke: 

For heaven's sake, dear friend! It seems that yon have no instinct 
for m<Miegr-niaking! See to it that "Fidelio" is not given before my bene- 
fit, this was the arrangement with Schreyvogel — since Saturday when 
you last saw me at the theatre, I have been confined to my bed and room, 
and not until yesterday did I fee! a trace of improvement. I might 
have visited you to-day did I not know that poets like faiaken observe 
Sunday! We must talk about sending out the opera so that you may 
receive your quarter and that it is not sent out in stolen copies all over 
the world. I know nothing of business but think that if we were to sell 
the score to a publisher here and it were to be printed, the result would be 
better for you and me. If I imderstand you correctly I ought to have the 
song by this time — plea.se, dear friend, hurry it up! Are you anf^y? 
Have I offended you? If so, it was done inadverteutly, and therefore 
forgive an ignoramus and mosidan. Farewell, let me Icnov scmiethmg 
soon. 

Milder has had her aria for a fortnight, I shall learn to-day or 
to-nunrow whether she knows it. It willnot take her long.* 

'Judgi:ih! from ihv internal evidence this letter is «f data, July 10. On Saturdajr, 
July 2, "Conoinn ' v. h h given, and HL-ethoven ma/ Well kSVS bwa pNMBli ThS DOlO 

waa written on « Sus<i«y. July 10 wm • Sunday. 
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Beethoven's benefit performance of "Fiddio" took place on 
Monday evening, July 18, 1814. The song so impatiendy 
awaited oottid have been no othw than Bocco's "gold aria" whidi 
had been sung only in the two performances of 1805. Beethoven, 
desiring now to give WeinmilUer a solo, restored it to the score. 
Jahn, in his edition of "Lconore, ' gives two texts — the original 
by Sonnlttthntf and one whkh he oonjeetuxes may have been 
written by Bteuning. From than TMtadike now prepar^ a 
text, as we have it, by changirii^ sompwhat and improving Sonn- 
leithner's first stanza and joining to it the second stanza of the 
other, unchanged except by the omission of its close. 

Aa to the new piece tar MQder, Trdtschke says explicitly it 
was *'a grand aria for Xmhotv, but as it checked the rapid move- 
ment of the rest it was again omitted." In the advertisement of 
his benefit Beethoven says only: "For this performance .... two 
new pieces have been added." The notice in the "Friedensbl^itter*' 
next day is somewhat more explicit: " *FidcIlo' will be given with 
two entirely new arias to be sung by Bftme. Milder and "Bm, 
WeinmilUer, for the benefit of the composer"; and from the 
"Sammler" we learn thnt at the performance the new air sung by 
Madame Milder-Hauptmann "was very effective and the ex- 
oetlent performanoe seemed to labor imder peculiarly great 
difficulties." What is known from printed sources oonceming 
this air is this: it was in E flat major with four horns obbligaH;^ 
the text was *'Komm' Hoffnung, etc."; it was not the aria already 
sung by the Milder six times this season; it was one which the 
oomposer is not certain that die can smg after fourteen days' 
study; it was not the one whidi Moscheles had arranged for the 
new edition of the opera. 

Now we read in the "Fidel io" sketchbook about the time when 
Beethoven wrote to Treitschke about "sending out the opera" 
(p. 107): "Hamburg, 15 ducats in gold; Griitz, U fl.; Frankfort, 
15 ducats in gold; Stuttgart, 12 ducats in gold; Carlsruhe, 
12 ducats in gold; Darmstadt, 12 ducats in gold" — evidently the 
price of the opera; and on the next page, "Abscheulicher, wo 
eilst du bin!" i.e., sketches for the recitative; but sketches 
for the aria are not known. Are not our informants in emttf 
Was not the new air after all the one which Mosdieles arranged 
and whidb is still sung? And if not. what has become of it?* 

, fri' J !iJi<l li hwn apoastomcd to write for four horns. Speaking of hia own 
compositions ia 1806, be i&ys: "Moreover I wrote . . . for my excelieot horn-playera 
MVin»l <fllwr<tMMfj for four t^hligati French horiu." 

Dr. Bieaaiin opiaM Uwt Uie confuakm of opiakmeoiiearauigthcairtpnuif baoi 
tbe«ffaoaoiif*UteiMDtof Uwreportarof tha^Allf. Mm. Ztftoag'* tbit th« asw mt cf 
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Shortly before the performance on July 14, 1814, Beethoven. 

wrot<> a letter to Archduke Rudolph in which he said: 

The management of the theatre ia so honest that io spite of a prom- 
tae, it liM already performed my opera **FideUo** without tidakmg of 
my benefit. This amiable honesty it wouM have practised again had 
I Dot been on guard like a former French Danube watchman. Finally 
after conaiderable cxertioD on my part it'haa been arranged that my 
benefit of "Fidelio" shall take place on Monday, July IR- Tliis hrnefit 
is rather an enseption* at this time of the year, but a benefit for the 
author may become a little festival the wmk has had at least a modi* 
cum of siu ( ( ss. To this festival the master humbly invites his exalted 
pupil, and hopes— yes I hope that your Imperial Highness will graciously 
accept and ilianiine the occasion with your presence. It woiud be nwe 
if Y. T TI. would try to per'^uade the other Imperial Highnessfs to attend 
tiiia representation of my opera. I shall observe here all that re.s[^>ectful 
homage demands. Because of Voxel's illness I was unable to gratify my 
desire to give the r6le of Pizarro lo Frjrti, for which his voice is better 
adapted — but because of this there are daily reh^wsals, which will 
benefit the performance, but make it impossible to wait upon Y. L H. in 
Baden before the benefit. 

Next day, Fn'cLiy the 15ih, appeared, over his own signature, 
the advert isenn nt of "Beethoven's Benefit'* on Monday, the 
I8th. "Boxes and reserved seats may be oniered Saturday and 
Sunday in the lodgings of the undersigned on the Mdlkerbastei, 
in the Bafon Basqwilati houae. No. M, in the fint storey." 
Imagaie his comical consternation when the "Wiener Zeitung*' 
came to hand and he read the "Pasqualatischcn" instead of the 
"Bartenstein'schen" house! But the number was correct and 
that would save his friends the needless ascent of four flights to 
his old lodginif . Hie oontemporary reports of the petfonnaiioe 
are numerous and all very eulogistic. Forti, as PtWOftO, was 
"entirely satisfactory"; the "gold aria," although well sung by 
Weinmililer, "did not make a great eflect"; "beautiful and of 
Iai|;e artistic value was the aria in £-flat major with four [!] 
Mligaio Froidi horns, but the reviewer is of the opinion that it 
retards the rapid progress of the first act. The house was vety) 
full ; the applause extraordinary; the enthusiasm for the composer,! c ' tj- 
who has now become a favorite of the public, manifested itself inj ^ ^ 
calls before the curtain after every act." All free tickets werel 

tbe bcneBt performance wm accompanied by four horns; and that the error was pardon- 
able, inasmuch aa tbe three horns actually used are aupplcmented by a fourth obUigato 
pMt lor the bassoon. Nott«bohm ("Zweite BeethoveiiiuM," pp. 802-506). is of tlie. 
opiuon that Beethoven did aot compose the sooaa aneirfor tbe beneBt performaaoB «f 



1S14. But what shall W8 mr to Baathowa'* snnonpeMMSt; "For thb pofori 
two WW piocM h»Ts beaa «d4ed**l 



' Another unHiMlataMe plir «a wovds: "Dioss £CmmIim iai woU 

Ausnakmt," etc. 
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invalid; the pecuniary results must therefore have been m a 
high degree sstirfacloiy. 

Another consequence of Beethoven's sudden popularity, wa§1^ 
the pubh'cation of a new engraving of him by Artaria, the crayon 
drawing for which was executed by Latronne, a French artist 
then ill Vienna. Blasius Hofel, a young man of £2 years, was 
employed to engrave it. He toM the writw,' how rery deaiious 
he was of prodwang a good likeness — a matter of great importance 
to the young artist — but that Latronne's drawing was not a good 
one, probably for want of a sufficient number of sittings, Hofel 
often anw Beethoven at Artaria 's and, when his work was well 
advanced, asked him for a sitting or two. The request was 
readily granted. At the time set, the engraver appeared with 
his plfitp. Beethoven seated himself in position and for perhaps 
five minutes remained reasonably cjuiet; then suddenly springing 
up went to tlie pianoforte and b^an to extemporize, to Hofel's 
great annoyance. The servant relieved his embarraasment by 
assuring him that he could now seat himself near the instrument 
and work at his leisure, for his master had quite forgotten him 
and no longer knew that anyone was in the room. This Hbfel 
did; wrought so long as he wished, and then departed with not the 
subtest notice from Beethoven. The result was so satisfactory, 
that only two sittings of less than one hour each were needed. 
It is well known that Hofel's is the best of all the engravings made 
of Beethoven. In I80I, Alois Fuchs showed to the writer his 
great collection, and when he came to this, exclaimed with strong 
CTiphaflls: "Thus.I learned to know himf 

Hofel in course of the conversation unconsciously corroborated 
the statements of Madame Streicher, as reported by Schindler, in\ 
regard to Beethoven's wretched condition in 18l!^-13. The effect 
upon him of his pecuniary embarrassments, his various disappoint- 
ments, and of a mind ill at ease, was very plainly to be seen in his . « 
personal habits and wppeumce. lie was at that time much ac- 
customed to dine at an inn where Hofel often saw him in a dis- > 
tant corner, at a table, which though large was avoided by the/ 
other guests owing to the very uninviting habits into which ha 
had faUen; the particuhtfs may be omitted. Not infrequently^ 
he departed without paying his bill, or with the remark tibat hn\ 
brother would settle it; which Karl did. He had grown so ; 
negligent of his person as to appear there sometimes positively/ 
"schmutzig" (dirty). Now, however, under the kind care of the - 
Strekhers, cheered and inspuited by the glory and emolument ol 

Vuie SSid Xm ia adilHB«; 
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past ^ht months, he became his better self agam; and*^ 

though now and to the end, so careless and indiflPerent to mere 
externals as occasionally to offend the sensitiveness of very nice 
and fastidious people — he again, as before quoted from Czerny, 
v!*l»aid attration to his ap|>earaiioe/' From a note of apology to 
the Afchduke, written while busy with the "anangements for my 
opera," we learn that Beethoven contemplated another visit to 
Teplitz; but the public announcement of a royal congress to 
meet iu Vienna, August 1, put an end to that project, aud Baden 
agam became Ids swnmer retreat, tw recreation but not for resL 
Sketches for the •'Elegiac Song" ("Sanft wie du lebtest") are foimd 
among the studies for ihe new "Fidelio." and this short work wns 
probably now completed in season to be copied and delivered to 
his friend Pasqualati on or before the SSrd of August, that day 
being the third anniversary of the death of his "tranafigured 
wif^*' in honor of whose memory it was composed. The Sonata 
in E minor. Op. 90, bears date August 10. Then comes a 
cantata — as it is named in the "Fidelio" sketchbook, where some 
hints for it are noted ; in fact, it is but a chorus with orchestra — 
a piece of flattery intended for the royal personages ci the coming 
oongren. 

Ihr weisen Grtinder glUcklieher Staaten, 

Neigt euer Ohr dem Jubelsang, 

£s ist die Nachwelt, die eure Hiaten 

Mit Segen preist Aeonen lang. 

Vom Sohn auf Enkel im Herzen hegen 

Wir eures Ruhmes Heiligthum, 

Stets fanden in der Nachwelt Segen 

BeglUckende Fttrsten ihren Ruhm. 

This is the text; but as the congress was deferred, there was no 
haste, and the chorus was not finished until September Srd. 

Meanwhile the controversy with the Kinsky heirs had entered 
upon a new phase. Dr. Johann Kanka, a lawyer in Fragu^ 

in a communication to the author,' wrote: 

The information (concerning Beethoven) which I am able to give, 
refers for the greater part to business relations out of which, because of 
my personal and official position, grew the Mendly intercoune with Beet- 
hoven which was cultivated for several years. 

Then, after a rather protracted history of the annuity and 
the effect produced upon it by the Finanz-Palent of 181 1. "whereby 
Beethoven's means of subsistence were materially reduced and 
his longer residence in Vienna rendered impossible," he continues: 

'Received July 1869. Tlie vanwMe bm tne then cifhtj^eeveii Taan of asa. 
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In this fateful crisis, I, tm the judicially appointed curator of the 
estate of Prince Kbsky and later <rf that of Prince Lobkowits, was 

enabled to brinp about a more temprrate presentation of the case 
alreac^ presented to the authorities charged with testamentary and 
^ardianship affairs, touching the contractual annuities to be paid to 
liectlioN t'li — a presentation which rrrnnrilrd a sever*'!}' lit era! inter- 
pretation of the law with the righteous demands of equity, and by 
paving the way for mutual concessions to secure a sattsfactoiy judidsl 
decision whit U BfN^thoven, actuated throu^'hout his life by the nonlest of 
feelings, bore in faithful remembrance and described to his few trusted 
frienm as the finn cement of the fnendb*^ idaticms which we bore 
towards each other* and the veaeon of his conti nu ed icsideiice in 
Vienna. 

Dr. Kanka closed with the promise to grant for use in this 
work, such letters of Beethoven— "precious relics" — as remained 
in his possession — promise fulfilled a few days afterwards. 
Thus, in half a doscn linef — ^tndeed, by the single statement that 
he was the curator of the Kinsky estate and as sudi effected a 
compromise between the parties — the venerable doctor exposes 
the mistakes and destroys the hj'potheses of all who treated the 
topic at length from Schindler onward. Beethoven's lawyer in 
Vienna was Dr. Adlersburg, and his '*legal friend*' in Pr^ue, Dr. 
Wolf, who must have already become heartily weaiy d his 
client* for Beethoven himself writes in a letter to the court at 
Prague: 

My continual urging of him to take an interest in the matter, also, 
I must confess, the reproaches made against him that he had not pursued 
the matter sealoushr enou)|ji bettuise the steps iriudi he took against the 
guardians remained witliont froit, usy have misled him into bsginnmg 
the litigation. 

That, 83 is here insuiuated. Wolf instituted the suit against 
the Kinsky heirs without explicit instructions from his client, is 
doubtful; but at all events that proceeding brought matters to a 
crisis, and led to an interview in the course of the summer between 
Beethoven and the VerUutmuckttfU^Curator, with the object, on 
the part of the latter, of effecting a settlemoit of the affair by 
compromise. Kanka, a fine musician and composer, an old friend, 
or rather acquaintance of Beethoven's, and of the same age, was 
a man also whose l^al talents and knowledge must have no 
less deeply than favorably impressed him. The letters written 
during the next six months to his new friend, show us how Beet- 
hoven first reHnquislid'd the notion of a h'tral claim to the 1800 
florins in notes of redemption, then abandoned the claim in equity, 
and at length came into a rational view of the matter, saw the 
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necessity of compronusing, and sought no more thnn to ^ect this 

on the best terms possiVjlc* 

There is a letter to Thomson dated September 1.3, aiui anot licr 
in October, the day not specified. Both are iu Italian and only 
s^ned by Beethoven. In the first, the demand of **4 seochtni*' 
per melody is renewed and "mille ringraziamente" sent to the 
author of n sonnet printed in tho "Kdinburgh Magazine" which 
Thomson had enclosed to the composer. The occasion of the 
pucm was the performance of selection^} uf liecthuveu's music at 
A rural festivd of artists in England. Hie hour was advanced 
to near midnight, when Grahame, the Scotch j)oet, who was 
present, inspired by the music and by the beauty ol the bright 
moonlit night, inprovised the lines: 

Hark! from Germania's shore how wildly floats 

That strain divine upon the dying gale; 
O'er Ocean's bosom swell the liquid notes 

And soar in triumph to yon crescent pale. 
It changes now! and tells of woe and death; 

Of deep romantic horror murmurs low; 

Now rises with majestic, solemn flow. 
While shadowy silence soothes the wind's rude breath. 
What magic hand awakes the noon of ni^t 

With such unearthly melody, that bears 

The raptured soul beyond the tuneful spheres 
To stray amid high visions of delight? 
Enchanter Beethoven! I feel thy power 
Thrill every trembling nerve in this lone witching hour. 

Beethoven's thanks came too late; Grahame was dead. The 
letter of October again presses the demand of "4 zecchini," but is 
for the most part devoted to urgmg Thomson to purchase for 

publication the ''Wellington's Victory" — about as preposterous 
as if Professor Max MtiHer had solicited the editor of a popular 
magazine, to which be had contributed articles, to undertake a 
Sanskrit dictionary. Our narrative brings us to a letter 

To Count Morita von LiehnowAgr. 

Baden, Sept. 81. 1841 [rie^. 

Worthy honored Count 
and friend. 

I did not receive your letter, unfortunately until yesterday — cordial 
thanks for your thought of me and ail manner of lovely messages to the 

'The li'tlrrs written by Rwlhovt-n to Dr K;iiikii, Ar lniukr Rudolph and Baron 
Puqualati, relative to this subject, are printed in full ia the German editions of this 
biography: Appendix VIII to Vol. Ill in the first edition. Appendix 111 to \'o\. Ill in the 
•econd. As they contribute nothing to the facta in tbe emitrovcny with Prinoe Kisf ley'* 
heirs, the English Editor felt himself justiSed in oaittins tlwn here with this diiwtioB to 
tbe eurioiu •tudeal wliera tli^ womj bt found. 
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worthy Princess Christine — jretteiday, I made a lonely promenade with a 

friend in the "Rrlilil an ! ynu up came particularly in otir friendly ron- 
versation and behold on arriving here yesterday I find your good letter — 
I aee that you still persist in overwhelming me with kfaiducnea, aa I do 
not want you to think that a step which I have taken was prompted by 
a new iniere^si or anylhing of that kind* I tell you that a new eonata of 
mine will soon appf ar which I hate deiiealtd to yau. I wanted to sur* 
prise yon. for the dedication was set apart for you a long time ago, but 
your letter of yesterday leads me to make the disclosure, no new cause 
WM neaded for the public expression of my feelings for your friendship and 
kindness — but you won!d pivo me pain with anything rrscmbh'np; a ^ift* 
since you would totally misapprehend my purpose, and eveiythiug of 
the kind I could only r^use. 

I kiss the hands of the Princess for her thought of me and her 
kindness, I have never joryoUen how much I owe you all, even if an unfortu- 
nate circumstance brought about conditions under whidi I could not show 
it 83 I should have liked to do— what you tell me about Lord Castlcrent. 
the matter is already well introduced, if I were to have an opinion on the 
sabject, it would be that I think that Lord Ca.stleregt ought not to write 
nhoiit the work on Wellington until the Lord has heard it here — I am 
soon coming to the city where we will talk over eve^thing concerning 
a grand oiNkoeK-Hw>thing eaa be done with the court, I have made an ofo 
--bttt 



Adagio 




taA y«t si.iM . u • •»! 

Farewell, my boDOced friend and think of me alwi^ya as wovt^ of 

your kindneaa^ 

Your 

Beethoven* 

I Idas the hands of the honored Frinocas C. a thousand times. 

Beethovai's "Lord Castlercgt" was Viscoimt Castlereagh, 
now in Vienna as British plenipotentiary in the coming congress; 
and his object was to obtain through him some recognition from 
the Prince Regent for the dedication of the " Wellington's Victory." 
Nothing came of it. 

The Sonata was the Op. 90. dated '^August 16, 1814**'-'the 
subject of one of Schindlw'a authentic and pleasantest anecdotes. 
Lichnowsky, after the decease of his first wife, fell in love with 
Frfiulein Stummer, a singer just now transferred from the Theater- 
an-der-WIm to the Hoftheater, whose talents and unblemished 
character rendered her worthy of the Cmint's affection. I>iffer* 
ence in social position long prevented their marriage, nor was it 
aolenmised until some time after the death of Prince Karl. 
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Wbett Count Liehnowsky received s copy of lira 8(ni«ta dedicated 

to him (writf s S< liiiidlor). it seemed to him that his friend Beethoven had 
iotended to give expreasion to a definite idea in the two movements of 
wliicli it is composed. He made no delay in asking Beethoven about it. 
As the latter was never secretive about anything, least of all when a 
witticism or joke was in question, Jie could not hold t>ack his cjcnlanation 
lone. Amidbt peals of lapi^teF he toM the Count that he had tried td> 
set his courtship of his wife to music, observing also, that if the Count 
wanted a superscription he might write over the first movement "Struggle 
between h«ld and heart** and over the second "Conversation with tte 
loved one." Obvious reasons made Beethoven refrain from publishing 
the Sonata with these superscriptioms. . . . This circumstance shows 
again that Beethoven frequently put a poetic idea at the bottom of bit 
mAB, if be did not almys do to. > 

Tbe only msw work suitable f w a giand conoert wbieh Beet- 
hoven now had, was the chorus; "Ihr weisen GrUnder.'* Over 

the title of the manuscript is written in pencil by hira: "About 
this time the Overture in C.** This work he had now in hand; 
also a vocal composition of considerable length. The author of 
tbe text, whoever he was, must have profoundly studied and 
heartily adopted the principles of composition as set forth by 
Martinus Scriblerus in his "Treatise on Bathos, or the Art of 
Sinkini^ in Poetry": for anything more stilted in style, yet more 
absurdly prosaic, with nowhere a spark of poetic fire to illuminate 
its ibeary pages, is hmrdlj eooodvable. It begins sometMog like 
this: 

Nach Frankreiehs unbeilvdlem Stun, die Gottverlassene 

Erhob sich anf drn blutigen Trtimmem, ein r^li^^trr Schreckensbild, 
Gi^antisch hoch empor, die Geieraugen wcithin nach Raube drehead, 
Mit starlcer Hand scnwingend die eheme Sklavengeissel! 
„Wer ist mir gleich?" erscholl mit Macht des Frevlf r>; Stimme, 
mMein fester Sitz ist Frankreich; Italien meiuer Slirne Schmuck; 
liefaier FQsse Sdwmd Hispania; nun, Deutachland, du bist mein; 
Vertilr'^n will ich Albion vom Giund: sum Kneeht soil mir Bbsicwa 
dienen,** 

Und furchtbar zog der Riese aus, 
Brach ein ins deutsche Kaiserhaus, 
GrifiF frevelnd nach Hispaniens Land, 
Verheerte schwer der Moskwa Strand, 
Und an der Po und an der Spree 
ErachaU der Viilker lautes Weh. 

(And so forth, ad nauseam.) 

Neither the Overture nor the Cantata was finished, when the 
arrival at Vienna of the King of Wurtemberg on the i'id of Sep- 
tember, d the King of Denmark on the SSd and the announcement 
of the coming of the Russian Emperor with the King of Prussia 
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on Sunday the 25th, brought Beethoven back to the city. Owing 
to the failure of Lobkowitz, the Court theatres had passed under 
the management of Palffy. If there be any truth whatever in his 
alleged hostility to Beethoven, it is not a little remarkable that 
the first grand opera performed in the presence of the monarchs — 
Monday the £6th — was "Fidelio." One of the audience on that 
evening, in a published account of his "Journey to the Congress," 
records: "To-day I went to the Court Theatre and was curried 
to heavoi — the opera *Pide!io* by L. v. Beethoven was given.** 
Then follow some fifteen pages of enthusiastic eulogy. Tliat 
auditor was Alois Weissenbach, R. I. Councillor, Professor of 
Surgery and TTead Surgeon of the St. John's Hospital in Salzburg, 
where after sixteen years' service in the Austrian arnues he had set- 
tled, devoting his Idsure to poetry and the drama. His tragedy 
"Der Brautkranz" in iambics, five acts, was produced January 
14, 1809, at the Kfimthnerthor-Theater. Whether his "Barmeci- 
den" and "GlHi!^)e und Liebc" wore also brought out in Vienna 
we have no means of deciding. At all events, he was a man of 
h^h reputation. Of htm Franz Graeffer writes; 

That Weissenbach was a passionate admirer of Beethoven's is a 
matter of course ; t heir natures were ddn, even physically, for the Tyrolean 
was just as hard of hearing. Both were manly, straightforward, liberal, 
upright figures. Weissenbach comes to Vienna in 1814, and "Fidelio" is 
poformed. An indescribable longing seizes him to make the personal 
acquaintanr-e of tho finthor of the immortnl vrork. When he reaches his 
lodgings a card of invitation from Beethoven lies on his table. Beethoven 
had been there himself. What a mysterious, magm tic play of congenial 
spirit'^! The next day he received kis^? and handgrasp. .\fterward it 
was possible often to sit at table witii them In the rooms on the ground 
floor of the Roman Emperor. But it was pitiful to hear them shout at 
each other. It w.t? therefore not possible thnroufrhly to enjoy them. 
Strangely enough m a little room, as also in the inn Zur Rose in the 
WoUieile, Weissenbach heard much better, and conversed more freely 
and animatedly. ()therwi=p the most prolific, amiable, lively of social 
companions. A blooming man. aging, always neatly and elegantly clad. 
How lesmed he was as a physieian wOl not be f o rg o tten. 

Wdssenbach himsdf writes; 

^ Completely filled with the gloriousness of the creative genius of this 

music, I v.cnt from the theatre home with the firm resolve not to leave 
Vienna without having made the personal acouaintance of so admirable 
a man; and strangely enough! when I leaoied my lodgings I found 
Beethoven's visiting card njinn my table with a cordial invitation to 
breakfast with him in the morning. And I drank coffee with him and 
teceived his handgrasp and kiss. Yes, mine is the proud privilege of 

Eroclaiming publiclv, Beethoven honored me with the confidence of his 
eart. I do not know if these pages will ever fall into his hands: if he 
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leams that they meatioo his name either in praise or blame he will indeed 
(I know him and know his strong self-reliance) not read them at aO; 
herein, too, hr- maintains his indcp^Tifience, he whose cradle and throne 
the Lord established away from this earth. . . . Beethoven's body has 
a strength and rudeness wliidk is seldom the blessing of chosen spirits. 
He is ]>irt tir< (1 i n his countenance. If Gall, the phrenologist, has cor- 
rectly located the mind, the musical genius of Beethoven is manifest in 
the formation of his head. The stur&iess of his body, however, b in Itis 
flesh and hones on]y ; Iris nervous system is irrilahln in the highest degree 
and even unhealthy. How it has often pained me to observe that in this \ 
organism the harmony of the mind was so easily put out of tune. He 
once went through a terrible typhus and from that time datrs thn drray 
of his nervous system and probably also his melancholy loss of hearmg. 
Often and long have I spoken with him on this subject; it is a greater i 
misfortune for him tliaii for the world. It is significant that before that/ W\) ^ 
illness his hearing was uniiurpassably keen and delicate, and that even now! ^jr 
he is painfully sennble to discordant sounds; perhaps because he is him- \ U^*^ 
self euphony. . . . Tlis character is in complete agreemrnt with theA * jJ^^ 
glory of his talent. Xviever in my life have 1 met a more childlike nature » »^-*^ 

paiiM with so powerful and defiut a wiU; if heavira had botowed nothing ^^/TJu 
upon him but his heart, this alnnr woijld have made him one of those im (r"*'^l^>^^^ 
whose presence many would be obliged to stand up and do obdsance.1 'y^ 
Most intimately does that heart ding to everything good and heauUfuV ^ 
by a natural impulse which surpasses all education oy far. . . . There i^ 
nothing in the world, no earthly greatness, nor wealth, nor rank, nor 
■tale can hrihe it; lure I coold apeak of inatsDces in whkh I was a 



Remarks follow upon Beethoven's ignorance ol the value of\ 

money, of the absolute purity of his morals (which, unfortunately, f 
is not true) and of the irregularity of his life. "This irregularity/ 
reaches its climax in iiis periods of productiveness. Then he is 
frequently absent days at a time without any one knowing whither 
he is gone." [?] 

We know no reason to suppose that Beethoven received 
Weissenbach's poem before the interview with him; but, on the 
contrary, think the citations above preclude such a hypothesis. 
MoteovNTy the oompoeer's anxiety to have an interview at the 
earliest possible moment arose far more probably from a hint or 
the hope, that he might obtain a text better than the one in 
hand, than from any desire to discuss one already received. 
What is certain is this: Beethoven did obtain from Weissenbach 
the poem ^'Der glorrddie Augcnblick," and cast the other aade 
unfinished — as it remains to thia day. 

First, Beethoven had to complete his overture^ the suppooed 
scope and design of which may occupy us a moment. 

Scott said, that wiien he wrote "Waverly, or 'Tis Sixty Yean 
Sino^" it had already become impoa^le for ^ people ol Englwid 
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and Scotland, in their p-eatly changed and improved condition, 
to form any correct conception of the state of public feeling in those 
kingdoms in 1746, when Pretender made tiiat last effort against 
the House of Brunswick wkich is the subject of "Waverly,** and 
the defeat of which is commemorated by Handel in "Judaa 
MaooaV)a?us.** It is equally difficult for us to conceive adequately « 
the sensations caused by the downfall of xSiapoieou at the time of 
which we are writing. 

When monarcha pfaiy then with armies, "check to the kmg'* 
means the shock of contending foes and all the horrors of war; but 
in perusing the history of Bonaparte's campaigns, we become «o 
interested in the "game" as to forget the attendant ruin^^ deva^ 
tation and deetnietion, the blood, camage and death, that made 
all central Europe for twenty long years one vast chamd-house. 
But only in proportion as the imagination is able to form a vivid ' 
picture of the horrors of those years, can it conceive that inex- 
pressible sense of relief, the universal joy and jubilee, which out- 
flde of Franoe pervaded all cbueei of society, from prince to peas- 
ant, at the fall of the usurper, conqueror and tyrant. And this 
not more because of that event, than because of the all-prevailing 
trust, that men's rights, political and religious — now doubly theirs 
by nature and by purchase at such infinite cost — would be gladly 
and gratefully aocorded to them. For sovereign and subject had 
shared danger and suffering and every evil fortune together, and 
been brought into new and kindlier relations by common calam- 
ities; thus the sentiment of loyalty — the affectionate veneration of 
subject for sovereign— had been developed to a degree wholly 
unprecedented. Nothing presaged Of lorehoded the near advent 
and thirty years* sway of Metternichism. No one dreamed, that 
within six years the "rulers" at this moment "of happy states** 
would solemnly declare, "all popular and constitutional rights to 
be holden no otherwise than as grants and indulgences from 
crowned heads";^ that they would snuff treason in every effort of 
the people to hold princes to their pledged wwds; and that their 
vigilance would effectually prevent the access of any Leonore to 
the Pellicos, T.iolicrs and Reuters languishing for such treasons in 
their state prions. At that time all this was hidden in the future; 
the very intoxkation of joy and actravagant loyalty then ruled the 
hour. It was, as we believe, to give these sentiments musical 
expression, that Beethoven now took up and wrought out certain 
themes and motives, noted by him five years before in connection 
with the memorandum : "Freude schoner Gotterfunken Tochter — ■ 
'See the Laybadh CirculAr of May, 1821. 
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Ouyertureausarbeiten/*^ The poetic idea of the work was nol^ 
essentially dianged — the joy of liberated £urope sJmply takiiig / 

the place of the joy of Schiller's poem. But the composer's / 
particular purpose was to produce it as the graceful homage of a 
loyal subject on the Emperor's^ Mm^day. How else can the^ 
autograph inscription upon the origiual manuscript be understood: 
'^>vertttre by L. v. Beethoven, on the first of Wine-month, 1814 — 
Evening to the name-day of our Emperor"? In the arts, as in 
literature, there is no necessary connection between that which 
gives rise to the ideas of a work, and the occasion of its composition; 
the occasion of this overture was clearly the name-day festival of 
Emperor Fianc; why then may it not In the futuie, as in the past, 
be known as the "Namensfeier" Overture? 

Assuming the "first of the Wine-month" (October 1) to date 
the completion of the work, there remained three days for copy- 
ing and rehearsal. The theatre had been closed on the 29th and 
SCKh of September, to piqMre tor a grand festival production of 
Spontini*s **La Vestale'* Ott Saturday evening, October 1st; but 
for the eveninf^ of the name-day, Tuesday the 4th, "Fidolio" 
(its 15th performance) was selected. It was obviously the inten- 
tion of Beethoven to do homage to Emperor Franz, by producing 
his new overture as a prelude on this occasion. What, then, 
prevented? Seyfr{( d answefs tl^ question. He writes: "For 
this year's celebration of the name-day of His Majesty, the Em- 
peror, Kotzebue's allegorical festival play 'Die hundertjiihrigen 
Eichen' had been ordered. Now, as generally happens, this de- 
cision was reached so late that ^ as the composer, was allowed 
only three days, and two more for studying and rehearsing all the 
chonises, dances, marches, grotipings, etc.," This festival play 
was on the 3d and rendered the necessary rehearsals of Beethoven's 
overture impossible.' 

"Fidelio" was sung the sixteenth time on the 0th. Toump 
achek, one of the auditors on that evening, gave to the public in 

'See Nottebohm's "Beethoveniaaa," Chap. XIV. 

*5ince this was written, Herr N'ottebohmhu kindly OOOMmtaiaited a sapp]em«atM7 
Krticle on this overture containing portions of Qeilfy okcMHtd sketches with tiie fe- 



aottk bjr Beethoren: "Oveitim for Mur occaston--or for eoneeit we" mad dMbg thiu: 

" nitlfarcl 



"The Met ekotdief irere written about Hwch. 1815." Hue leeini a eoBtndictioo of the 
dote giTen at the begiDoing of the aotogimph (Oetdber 1. 1814). Hue ODntradictioii 
COB be ex|Jaine<l. Beethoven evidently noted tlie date when he began writing out the 
score, but interrupted the work (because Ihr nvrrtiire was not performed on the name-day 
of the Emperor?) and did not take it up ag u i until several months had passed, when the 
sketches and hints for passages which m nr Inter may have nrikji niited.' Certniily t' n 
is possible: but the different dales a-isigncd to the Petter sketchbook (1800 in this work. 
1814 in the " Brcttjoveniana") necessarily lead to an irreconcilable di\ rri^'. ru e of opinion. 
A studious reconaideration of the subject ends in the conviction that the historic evidence, 
at ft aov ataada* raukta ttaaeeewaqr aar altamlieiui ia the test. 
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1846 notes of the Impression made upon hun, in a criticism which, 
by its forms a curious contrast to Weissenbach's eulogy. 

Having exhaustcfl that topic, however, Tomasrhpk describes his 
meetings in an account which has a peculiar interest not only 
because, though general descriptions of Beethoven's style of con- 
versation are numerous* attempts to report him in detdl are very 
rare. The description is also valuable because of its vivid dis- 
play of Beethoven's manner of judging his contemporaru s, which 
was so offensive to them and begat their lasting enmity. A 
dramatic poem, Moses," words by Klingemann, muaic (overture, 
choruses and marches) by vim Seyftned, was to be given on the 
evening of Tomaschek^s first call. Tomaschek sayn he has no 
desire "to hear music of this kmd" and the dialogue proceed* as 
follows: 

B — My God! Hiere must also be such eompossH^ otherwise what 
would the vulgar crowd do? 

T.«~I am told that there is a young foreign artist here who b said 
to be an extraordinary plauoforte phiyer. » 

B. — Yes, I, too, h:i\-e heard of him, but have not heard him. My 
God! tet liim stay here only a quarter of a yesr and we shall htvt what 
the Viemnese think of his pishing. I know how evnything new pleases 
here. 

T.— You have probably never met him? 

B. — I got acquainted with him at the performance of my Battle, on 
which occasion a number of local composers played some instrument. 
The big drum fell to the lot of that young man. Ha! hal ha!— I was not 
at all satisfied with liim; he struck the drum badly and was always behind- 
hand, so that I had to give him agood dressing-down. Ha! Ha! Ha!— > 
That may have angerM him. There is nothing in him; he hasn't the 
comage to hit a bUnr at the rii^t time. 

Before Tomaschek visited Beethoven again, Meyerbeer's opera 
"Die beiden Caliphen" had been produced at the IQtmthnertfaor 
Theatre. Tomaschek cranes to take his farewcfl. Beethoven is 
in the midst of preparations for his concert and insists Upon 
giving him a ticket* Then the conversation goes on; 

T. — Were ynn at 's opera? 

B. — No; it IS said to have turned out very badly. I thought of 
you; you hit it when you said you expected little from his compositions. 
I talked with theopern sinj^ers, and that night after the production of the 
opera at the wine-house where they generally gather, I said to them 
frankly: You have distinguished yourselves again! — what piece of 
folly h:\vr- you hrvn pinlty of again? You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves not to know better, nor to be able to judge better, to have made 
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such a noise about this opera! I should like to talk to you about it, but 
jOtt do not understand aie. 

T. — was at the cpom; it b^gan with hallelujah and ended with 
requiem. 

B. — ^Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! It's the ame with his playing. I am 

often asked if I have heard hira — T say no; but from the opinion*? of my 
acquaintances who are capable of judging such things I could tell that 
he has agility indeed, but otherwise is a veiy superficial pefaoB* 

T. — I heard that befone lie went away he played at Hemi ■ * s and 
pleased much less. 

B.— Ha, ha, ha, hal What did I teU you?--I understand that. 
Let him settle down here for half a year and then let tis hear what will 
be said of his playing. Aii this signifies nothing. It has always been 
known that the greatest pianoforte players were also the gre&tetit oom- 
posers ; but how did they play? Not like the pianists of to-day, who prance 
,up and down the keyboard with passages which they have practised-— 
puUch, put9ch, putscA;— what does that meanF Nothing! When true 
pianoforte virtuosi played it was always something homogeneous, an 
entity ; if written down it would appear as a well thought-out work. 
Tliat is pianoforte playing;^ the other thing b notliing! 

T.— I am also cuiyiog awi^ from heie a veiy small opinion of 
■ ' * s knowledge. 

B. — As I have said, he knows nothing outside of singing. 

T. — hear that is creatinjj a ^at sensation here. 

B. — ^My God! he plays nicely, mcely — but aside from that he is 
a — — He will never amount to anything. These people have their 
little coteries where they go oftm; fhpi^ they are prai^pd and praised and 
that's the end of art! I tell you he wiU never amount to anything. I 
used to be too loud in my judgments and thereby made many enemies— 
now I criticize no^ioHy and, indef»d, for the reason that I do not want tQ^ 
injure anybody', and at the last I say to myself : if there is any good in iti 
it will survive in spite of all attacks and envy; if it is not solid, not Bna^ 
it will fall to pieces, no matter how it is bolstered up. ^ 

Of some minor compositions belonging to this autumn, this 
is the story t The Prussian Kinf^'s Secretary, Friedrich Duncker, 
brought to Vienna, in the hope of producing it there, a tragedy, 
"Leonora Prohaska,'* '*which tells the story of a maiden who, dis- 
guised as ft soldier, fought through the war of liboratfon." Ear 
this Beethoven composed a soldiers' chorus fw liu»'i TOioes 
unaccompanied r "Wir hauen imd ^fterben"; a romance with 
harp, %, "Es blUhteine Biunie" ; and a melodrama with harmonica. 
It is also stated, that he instrumentated for orchestra the march 
hi tlie Sonnta, Opus 26, Duncker prefening this to a new mofda 
funebre.^ Br. Sonnleithner had also a note htm somo quarter 
— discredited by him — ^that even an overture and entr'actes were 

•Xliat Beethoven tniucribed the march in the Sonata, Op. SO. for orchettrs U 
tmSrmri by the following letter of Cbapdmaster Ad. MuUer (^) vrittou to tho author 
in aoswar to a mote of inquiry: 
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written. Nothing of the kind Is known to exist, and doubtless 
never did. "It is said the censor would not allow the piece" — it 
certainly never came to performance; and until its production 
was made sure, Beethoven would of course — even if be had the 
time — not have engaged in a work of sudi extent. 

Beethoven had announced a grand concert for NovcttiIk r 30t 
in the large Ridotto Room, but advertisements in the "\Vi( ncr 
Zeitung'*of the 18th postponed it till November "i'id, then till the 
27th, and finally till the 29th. On November 30tii, the newspaper 
nports: 

At noon of yesterday, Hr. Ludwig v. Beethoven gave all music-lovers 
an ecstatic pleasure. In the R. I. Ridotto Room he gave performances of 
his beautiful musical representation of Wellington's Battle at Vittoria, pre- 
ceded by the symphony which had been composed as a compawono 
piece. Between the two worics fto e&tiidy new« ete.» ete., oaUta, HSr 
(fion«ieh4 AugaMick. 

One wouU Hke to know what Beethoven said when he read 

this; for the s\tnphony supposed by the writer to be composed as ft 
companion-piece {Begleiiung) to the "Wellington's Victory" was 
the magnificent Seventh!^ 

The solo smgen in the Cantata were BCme. Milder* ]>em. 
Bondra, Hr. Wild and Hr. Forti, all of whom sang well, and the 
Milder wonderfully. "The two Kmpres.ses, the King of Prussia*' 
and other royalties were present and "the great hall was crowded. 
Seated in the orchestra were to be seen the foremost virtuosi, who 
were in the habit of showing theur reipeet for him and art by taking 
part bk Beethoven's Aeademies." AU the oontemporuy nbtksM 

"Highly respected Sir! 

"To your valued letter I have to make reply aa follows: I certainly have in my 
•VtflCmph oollectioQ the avloffrapk of Uu orchestral teore of the funeral mardi COOtaiMd 
fal the great Soo&ta for Piaaoforte, Op. 26: The score coostnts of six sheet* and twelve 
page*— wrtttett throughout in Beeikoven't hand. On the 1st, Sth and ISth |»ages there 
are marginal note* for the copyist. 

''TW^eoewamOMrtialMiforSflatei^tdMUMtoiaCLSliofiis ia D. Stums iaB, 
to whiefaatv added four eta vet for fantnuMet* wfaiebate aot iHMMd,prabftbly for tram- 
pels Mid tfombones. (To judge by the setting rather for the atriiw qoartet.] 

"I recdved thi« score of the celebrated master from the art and music dealer Tobias 

TToslingpr in tlu- yi nr iS'iJO "^O with thr- remark, here faithfully rrporti li. ]ip gave 

me the mji.uujicript with pleasure as a souvenir, inasmuch as he would by oo means 

pn^iUor^juMisAtbeeoaiiMiitioBialMi/Miii. Thitieontlunfcmii «iU(«it/ Thapiaae 

w ta B minor. . . . 

"Yoweveriwdj 

"Adolph MuUer." 

Together with the other muric to "Leonore Prohaaka" the mavdi b prfated ia fha 
Complete Edition of Bieitkiepf and n^rtd. Series i5. No. 272. 

*The circumstanccM connected with the last postponement of this oonoeit and tht 
onerous cooditiuns which Count Palffy sought to impose upon BeetllOViea MO ialflWit 
ia^ told bjr Dr. Fnmmei ia bis "Beeihovea-Skodiaa. VoL II." p. 41 if M«k 
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agree as to the enthusiastic reof'j)tion of the Symphony and the 
Battle, and that the Cantata, notwithstanding the poverty of the 
text, was, on the whole, worthy of the composer's reputation and 
contained some very fine numbers. The concert, <vrith precisely 
the same programme, was repeated in the same hall on FUdaj, 
Decern V>er 2d, for Beethoven's l)enefit nearly half the seats 
being empty ! And again in the evening of the 25th for the benefit 
of the St. Mark's Hospital, when, of course, a large audience was 
present. Thus the Cantata was given three times in four wedcs, 
and probably Spohr, who was still in Vienna, played in the orches- 
tra; yet he gravely asserts in his autobiography that **tbe work 
was not performed at that time." 

The proposed third concert for Beethoven's bene£t was aban- 
doned and there is no due to the "new things in hand'* for It, whidi 
Beethoven mentioned in a letter to Archduke Rudolph, unless 
possiljly the "Meeresstnie und gldckliche Fahrt" may have been 
begun for the occasion. Tiie most remarkalile and gratifying* 
thing in the letter, however, is to find Beethoven once more 
speddng of "pleasures and joy" — ^whence arising, we learn from 
Schindler. True, he does not, nor cannot yet, speak from pet- 
sonnl observation; but his well-known relations to the composer 
began while the memoi ii s of these days were still fresh; and what 
he records is derived from Beethoven himself for tiie most part, 
though, as usual, he has inserted a statement or two, hoiMsstly 
made, but not the less incorrect on that account. But first, a 
paragraph from an article by Schindler in Baumer's **Hist. 
Taschenbuch," published in LSG3: 

The rdle which liasoumowsky played in Vienna at this time was one 
of unparalleled brilliancy. From the first weeks of the Congress his house 
was full. Thus Genlz notes tmflcr dnte Sf'pl. 18: "Visited Rasoumowsl^; 
there innumerable visitors, among others Lord and Lady Castierea^, 
Count Mttnater, Count Westphalen, Mr. Coke, the Marquis de Samt- 
Marsan, Count Castcllafu, all the Prussians, etc.** But as balls soon 
became the order of the day and Count Stackelb^g had given his on 
OctobCT 20, 1814, when the Czar and Czarina of Rixaria, the King of 
Prussia and other grandees of all Vuids appeared, he also planned one 
for December 6, and Gentz, who penuiUed himself the magical vision for 
only a moment and had to work that night till two o'clock on his dis- 
patches, as'itro"^ ii<^ t^tnt this feast was the most beautiful of all that he had 
attended sinee the arrival of the French monarch. It was only over- 
shadowed hj that iriiidi Csar Alexander gave in the same palace, whidi 
he boRowed f or the oceanoo from his princely subject. 

Turn we to Sdiindler: 

The end of the second period (in Beethoven's life) showed us the 
composer on a plane of celebrity which may fairly be described as one of 
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the loftiest ever rent hed by a musician in tlie cniirse of his artistic striv- 
ings. Let us not forget that it was the fruit of twenty yean of tireless 
endeavor. The great momrat in the hittofy of the wtmd with whidi 
this celebration of his fame was synchronous could not fail to give the 
incident a brilliancy unparalleled in the history of music. The apparent 
extravagance of tiie statement is pardonafale wnen m add thai nearly 
thr rulers of Europe who met at the Vieonm Congias plaoed thfiir aeala 
on our master's certificate of fame* 

As Rasoumowsky was Bct derated to the nuik of Friaoe until 

June 3rd, 1815, Schindler, in his next sentences, is all wrong in 
making that incident "the cause of festivities of a most extra- 
ordinary character to which Beethoven was always invited." 

TTiere (Schmdier continues) he was the object of general attention on 
the part of all the foreigners; for it is the quality of creative genius com- 
bine ! with a certain heroism, to attract the attention of all nohlr nr\hires. 
Shall we not call it heroism, when wc sec the composer fighting agamst 
prejudices of all kinds, traditional notions in respect of his art, envy, 
jraloiisy and malice on the part of the mass of musicians, and besides this 
against the sense most necessary to him in the practice of his art, and yet 
Winning the exalted position which he occupies? No wonder that aU 
strove to do him homage. He was presented by Prince [Count] Rasou- 
mowsky to the assembled monarchs, who made known their respect for 
him in the most flattering terms. The Empress of Russia tried in par-^ 
ticular to be complimentary to him. The introduction took place in the I 
rooms of Archduke Rudolph, in which he was also greeted by other exalted I 
personages. It would seem as if the Archduke was desirous always to \ 
lake part in the rrlrhmtion of his great teacher's triumph by inviting the / 
distinguished foreigners to meet Beettioven. It was not without emotion 
that ue great master recalled those days in the Imperial castle and the 

Ealaceof the Russian Prince; and once hr tnld wnth a certain pride how 
e had suffered the crowned heads to pay court to him and had always/ 
boroe himself with an air of distinction. ^ 



There is reason to believe that these receptions in the apart- 
ments of the Ardiduke did not begin untfl those at Raaoiimowsky's 

had come to their disastrous end. Huge as the palace was, it 
hulked space for the rrn^vds invifrr! thither to the C^.-ir's festiv- 
ities. A large temporary structure of wood was therefore added 
on the side next the garden, in which, on the evening of December 
80th, a table for 700 guests was spread. Between five and six 
o'dlock of the morning of the 31st» this was discovered to be on 
fire— probab]y owing to a defective flue — the conflagration ex- 
tending to the main building and lasting until noon. 

Within the space of a few hours several rooms in this gorgeous 
establishment, on which for 20 years its creator had expended everything 
that splendor, artistic knowledge and liberality could offer, were prey 
of the raging flames. Among them were the precious library ana the 
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inetUmable Canovft room completely filled with sculptures by this master, 

which were demolished by the falling nf thr rcilin^'. 

The loss was incalculable. To rebuild the palace out of his own 
means was not to be thou^t of; but Alexander lost no time in offering his 

assistance and in scnfllnc; Prinno Wnlkonski to him to learn how much 
money would be required to defray the principal cost. The Count esti- 
mated it at 400,000 silvior mbds, whidi sum he requested as a loan, and 
receivpd on January 24, 1815. But the sum was far from rnotipli, nnd in 
order to obtain further loans, ownership <^ the splendid building had to be 
sacrifioed. 

And thus Rasoumowsky also passes out of our history. — 

Among the visitors to Vienna at the time of the Congress was 
Varnhagcn von Ense, who had gone into the diplomatic service; 
he came in the company of the Prussian Chancellor von Har- 
denburg. His attitude toward iieethovea had cooled — probably 
because of (Miva'g ocmipUunts toudiing Beethoven's behavior 
towards him. His brief report of his meeting with the composer 
derives some interest from its allusion to Prince Radziwill, to 
whom Beetho^•en dedicated the Overture, Op. 115 (which was 
not published until 1825). The report (printed in Vamhagen's 
"I>etikwttfdigketteii," Vol. HI, pp. 814-15) is as follows; 

Musical treats were offered on all hands, concerts, the church, opera, 
salon, virtuosi and amateurs all gave of their boL Prince ^ton 
Radziwill, who was already far advanced in his composition of Goethe's 
"Fau»L' ' and here gave free rein to his musical inclinations, was the cause 
of my again loold^ up my sturdy Beethoven, nho^ however, since I saw 
him last had grown more deaf and unsociable, and was not to be per- 
suaded to gratify our wishes. He was particularly averse to our notables 
and gave expression to his repugnance with angry violence. When 
reminded that the Prince was the brother-in-law of Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand of Prussia, whose earlv death he had so deeply deplored and whose 
compositions he esteemed highly, he yielded a trifle ud agreed to the 
visit. But it is not likely that a more intimate acquaintance followed. 
I also refrained from taking the uncouth artist to Rahel, for society 
rendered him obstreperous and nothing could be done with him alone, 
nothing could be done unless he was disposed to play. Besides, though 
famous and honored, he was not yet on that pinnacle of recognition which 
he haa siaoe attained. 

The oompositiboa of the year 1814 were these: 

I. Vocal Trio: "Tiemate, empj, tremate.** Practically composed 
in 1801-04, but not known to have been completed and written out for 
performance and publication until "something for Milder" was needed in 
the concert of Februaiy 27th. 

II. "Geimaaia's Wiedergeburt**; drams in Tkatschke's "Gute 
Nachricht." 

m "Fidelio": revised and altered. 

IV. **UBfietoBriiidiri*';eai«tafaeoinpMlra,foiirToiee^ 
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V. Elegiac Song: "Sanft wie du lebtest,** iour vcncet and stfingk 

VI. Choms "Ihr weisen GrUnder." 

VII. Sonata for Pianoforte, E minor, Op. 90. 

VIII. Overture in C, Op. 115. 

IX. Cantata: "Der glorreiche Aii^jenMii k " 

X. Three vocal pieces and march (orchestration of the march in 
the Sonata, Op. 26), for Duncker's tragedy "Leonore PrtAftdEa.*' 

XI. Canon: "Kutt ist der Schmeis"; aeoood fonn aa written in 

Spohr's Mh\xm "on March 3d. 1815." ^ 

XII. Song: "Des Kriegers Abschied." 

XIII. Song: "Merkenstein." Op. 100; "On December 22d. 1814." 

XIV. "Abschiedsgesang"; for two tenors and bass ("Die Stunde 
schlttgt"). Note on the pdUication in the "Completed Works, etc.'*: 
"Beethoven wrote this terzetto at the request of Mi^istratc IMathiaa 
Tuscher for the farewell party of Dr. Leop. Weiss before his removal to 
the city of Stayer.** Beethoven inscribed it: "From Beethoven, ao that 
he may no longer ho toiirhr-d up." (Um nicht weiirr tuschirrt. n.i trerden. 
The pun on the Magistrate's name is lost in the translation. Tuschiren 
neana to toodi np with India ink.) 

The publications of the year: 

I. Irish Airs, Vol. I, complete, published by Thomson, 

n. Chorus: "Germania's Wiedergeburt"; published in June. 

III. Song: "An die Geliebtc/' by J. L. StoU; pabliahed as a au|^ile* 
ment to the "Friedensblatter," July 12. 

IV. Six Allemandes for Pianoforte and Violin, advertised by 
Ludwig Maisch on July 80. (The author lacks means and opportunity 
to determine the authenticity of these dances. It is, however, hardly 
probable that a Viennese publisher would venture at ikai Hmt to oaa 
Beethoven's name thus without authority.) 

V. "Fidelio"; Pianoforte arran^ment by I. Moscheles. Pub- 
fiahed hy Artarin and Co.» in AngiiiL 
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The Year 1815 — New Opera Projects — Beethoven Before 
Crowned Heads — End of the Kinsky Trouble — Death of 
Karl van Beethoven — The Nephew — Dealings with 
England. 

BEETBOTEN migfat well have adopted Eotaebue's title: 
"The most Remarkable Year of my Life" and written bi« 
own history for 1814, in glowing and triumphant language; 
but now the theme modulates into a soberer key, "Then there 
is the matter of a new opera," says a letter to the Archduke early 
in December. The "Sammler" of the 17th explains the allusion: 
"It is with great pleasure that we inform the music-loving pttUSc 
that Herr van Beethoven lias contracted to compose an opera. 
The poem is by Herm Treitschke and bears the title: 'Komulus 
and Remus.**' The notice was based upon this note to 
Ttaitachke: 

I win oompose Romulus and shall be^ In a few days, I wiD eome 

to you in person, first once then itmcA tiimu so that we may discuss the 

whole matter wilJi each other. 

Now here was a promising operatic project; but before six 
weeks had passed came the "A]]g. Mus. Zeitung" bringing Johann 
Fuss's musical 'Heview of the month of December," wherein 
among the items of Vienna news was a notice that "Hr. Fuss had 
composed an opera in three acts entitled 'Romulus and Remus* 
for the Theater-an-der-\Vien" ! And this was so; portions of it 
were afterwards sung by a musical sodety of which Dr. L. Sonn- 
leithner was a member, and in Fkessbuig it was put upon the 
stage at a later date; — but it never came to performance in the 
theatres of Vienna, perhaps in consequence of measures adopted 
after the following letter to Treitschke: 

1 thought I could expedite the matter by sending Hrn. v. Schrey- 
vogd a copy of this letter — but no. 

You see this Fuss can attack me in all the newspapers, unless I can 
produce some written evidence again^ him, or you — or the director of the 
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theatre undertake to make a settlement with him. On the other hand 
the bnsiiiess of my contract for the opera is not concluded. 

I beg of you to write me an answer especially as regards Fuss's letter; 
the matter would be easily decided in the court of art, but this is not the 
eaae^ irfikdi* mndi M in dioidd Hke to^ we ttnrt 

The matter was so arranged with Fuss as to leave the text in 
Beethoven's hands; but how, and on what terma^ is not known. 

Among the sketches to "Dit glorreiche Augenblick'* appears 
the theme of the Polonaise for Pianoforte, Op. 89, the story of 
which is as follows: In a conversation with Beethoven one clay, 
in the time of the Congress, Bertolini suggested to him that, as 
polonaises were then so mudi in vogue, he shouM compose one and 
dedicate it to the Empress of Russia; for> perhaps, then^y 
he might also obtain some acknowledgment from Emperor 
Alexander for the dedication to him of the Violin Sonatas, Op. SO, 
— for none had ever been made. As usual, Beethoven at first 
soomed dictation^ but at length thought better of the proposal, 
sat down to the pianoloite, improvised various themes and re- 
quest ckI Bertolini to choose one; which he did. When it was 
completed, they Traited upon Walkonski, to peek through him 
permission to make the proposed dedication, which was granted. 
At the appointed time Beethoven was admitted to an audience 
with the £miH«ss and presented the Polonaise, for which he re- 
ceived a present of 50 ducats. On this occasion he was asked, if 
he had ever received anything from the Czar? As he had not» 
a hundred ducats was added for the Sonatas.* 

It was about this time (precisely when the painter oould not 
remember when speaking of it in 1861), that Beethoven sat agahi 
to his friend MMhler, who wished to add his portrait to his gallery 
of musicians. This was the picture which, after the death of the 
artist, was purchased by Prof. Karajan. Another portrait o{ 
Beethoven was painted by Mshler for Gleichenstein. On theS 
S5th of January, a grand festival took place in the Buig on the I 
occasion of the Russian Empress's birthday, which in part con-/ 
sisted of a concert in the Rittersaal. The last piece on the pro-y 
gramme was the canon in "Fidelio"; "Mir ist so wunderbar," and / 
by a whimsical stroke of fortune Beethoven himself appeared, and, ( 
to the audience of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, with ) 
their ministers and retinues, played for the last time in publicj/ 
Wild* who dates the concert a month too soon, gives an account 

'In J»ba'a notices the«e aums are doubled. This Midieiioe u doubtlcM the OM 
nfHMd to^bjr^Schiadler, m bdng propoacd bjr tbo BnpvHi^ or pcrhass ww » ees- 
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of It in wliidi, after tclliiig of his own mooen witli"Adclude^" he 

It would be as untruthful as absurd were I to deny that ray 
VAoity was flattered by the diatinctioa which the gathered celebrities 
upon me; Irat this perfonnance of **Addaide*' had one venilt 
which was infinihiy more gratifying fo my artisfu: nature; it was the 
cause of my coming into closer contact with the greatest musical genius 
of all time, Beethoven. The master, rejoiced at my choice of his song, 
hunted me up and offered to accompany me. Satisfied with my singing 
he told me that he would orchestrate the song. He did not do this, but 
wrote for me the cantata **An. die HoAiung** (woida hj Tiadige) with 
pianoforte accompanimentt iriiidby he playing for me, I aang at s 
before a select audience. 

By hr th« moit important event in Beethoven's histoiy diir- 

inp these months, was the final settlement, by compromise, of the 
annuity affair with the Kinsky heirs, on the 18th of January. So 
soon as the l^al formalities could be ended and communicated to 
Beethoven, he issued hi Mitognph a power of attomey to Banm 
Josef von Pasqualati in Prague to collect the money due, and act 
for him in all thinj^s necessary. On March 26th, Pasqualati 
acknowledged the receipt of 2479 florins W. W. as payment on 
the annuity in full up to the end of March, 1815. In this instance 
"W. W." (Wiener WUhnmg) meant notes of redemptioa» sinoe the 
bsnk-notes had been retiree! from circulation in 1812. The com- 
promise decree arrived at thront^h the ministration of Dr. Kanka 
fixed the original annuity of 1800 florins at 1200 florins, beginning 
on November Sd, 1812. There was therefore due to Beethoven, 
for from November 8d to the end of March, 1815» S890 floriiDs, 
from which was deducted 411 florins, as the equivalent of the 60 
ducats paid to Beethoven by Prince Kinsky in October. 1812, 
leaving 2479 florins as aforesaid. The decision in the case with 
Lobkowitz also soon followed. According to the judgment of 
the Grart, entered on Apifl 19, 1815. the future annual payments 
were fixed at 700 fiorins (the equiviilent of 280 fl. conventional 
coin, silver), and the 2508 fl. arrears were ordered paid in notes of 
redemption within two montiis. Payments were made accord- 
ingly and (a^ Dr. v. KSchel reported in a private note to the 
author), from 1811 up to his death, Berthoven received on the 
annuity oontraet the foUoirin^ sums cveiy year: 

From Archduke Rudolph .... 1500 fl. 

Prom Prince Kinsky ...... 1200 

From Prince Lobkowitz .... 700 



Total .... 9400fl. 
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This sum, S400 fl. in notes of redemption, wm the equivalent of 1S0O 
fl. Con. 1£, flOw, or M Ftaniaii thakts. 

Notwithstanding^ that Prince Lobkowitz's financial affairs 
had been satisfactorily ordered, his return to Vienna was delayed 
antfl the Spring of 18U, one leason beinf that (as he states in a 
letter to Archduke Rudolph, dated Ptague, December SO, 1814) 
an opinion prevailed in the Austrian capital that his presence 
would be "un.HeernJy." In this letter he gives expression to his 
feelings toward Bwthoven as follows: 

Although I have reason to be uiythins but satisfied with the be- 
havior of Beethoven toward me, I am ne^ mtheless lejotoed, as a passion- 
ate lover of music, that his assuredly preat works are beginning to be 
appreciated. I heard "Fidelio" here ' and barring the book, I was extras 
orainarOy pleased with the music, exc^t the two finales, whidi I do not * 
like very nitu li. T think the mimceitvenHlyeSsetivesnd Worthy <il the 
man who composed it. 

Is this not nobly said? 

Consider these facts: Lobkowitz was now deprived of the 
control of bis revenues; those revenues, in so far as they were 
based upon contracts, were subject to the Ftfimu-Palsnt 1811; 
thecuiatoBsof his estates were also bound hj it; and the Geneial 
Court (ZandrstAQ had no power arbitrarily to set it aside. What 
that tribunal could and did do was, by its assent and decree, to 
give binding force to such agreement between the parties in prin- 
cipal, as had obtained the sanction of the curators, with, probably, 
the ooBsent of the principal creditors of the Prince. It follows 
thai that the concession of Beethoven's full demand of 700 fl. in 
notes of redemption could have been obtained only through the 
good will and active intervention of Lobkowitz himself, using his 
personal influence with the other parties concerned. Schindler 
mcidentallsr eonfirms this. 

Will the leadtt here pause a moment and think what impres- 
sion the aspersions on Lobkowitz's character in Beethoven's 
letters have left upon his mind? Have they not begotten a 
prejudice so strengthened by *'danmable iteration" that it is 
now hardly possible to overcome it, and bdieve it unlmmded? 
Lobkowits, young, generons to i»n»djgality, rendered careless by 
the very magnitude of his possessions, had, in the lapse of some 
twenty years', so squandered his enormous resources, as to fall 
into temporary embarrassments, which threw the responsibility of 

I'Tiddio" h»d its first performaaM fai Vnm en Novwlier tl, 1S14. UOiUk 
was Um diractor of the theatn. mm! €. M. rom Wmmt chapdiMiter. 
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meeting his pecuniary engagements upon others, who w«re bound 

by the nature of their office to pay none but strictly legal cUuma. 

Thus Beethoven became a loser in part of what was originally 
no debt, but a ^i^t — or rather would have been so* but for the 
interference of Lobkowitz. 

We have here another waming of the great caution to beexe^^ 
dsed when using private correi^Mmdence for pufpoaes oi biography./ 
In writing of Beethoven this is especially necessarj', because sol 
large a proportion of it consists of confidential notes and com- | 
munications containing the ebullitions of splenetic moments, and 
not aeldom hasty diaiges and mistaken aoousatlons, such as he 
gladly withdrew on leaming the truth. To accept all this with- 
out question is preposterous; to use it as authentic historic matter 
without scrupulous examination, is to do great injustice to the 
dead. 

The proof h ample, that Beethoven was already fully 
convinced of the entire innocence of both Prince Kinsky and 

Prince Lobkowitz of all desire to escape any really just demands 
upon them: yet, probably, until the greater part of our present 
Beethoven literature has sunk into oblivion, the memory of those 
noble and generous personages wiU be made to suffer on the 
authority of Beethoven's hasty expressions. 

A letter written in Enj^lish, probably by his friend Hiring, 
who had been much in EnglaiK^ and signed by Beethoven* 
marks the progress of his business with Thomson : 

Address. 

Mr. George Thomsoa, merchant in the musical line. 

Edingbourgh, Scottland. 

Many concerns ha-ve preventrH my answers to your favors, to 
which I reply only in part. All your songs with the exception of a few 
are ready to be forwarded. I mean those to whidi I was to write the 
accompaniments, for with rr ^f)ect to the 6 Canzonettes, whirh T nm to 
compote I own that the honoraiy you offered is totally inadequate. 
CircumsChnoes here are mnch altered and tarns have been m> mudi 
raised after the English fasl ion that ray share for 1814 was tipat f)OCs 
besides an original good air, — and what you also wish — ^an Overture, are 
perhaps the most difficidt imdertakings in musical compositions. I 
th. r( f irr 1>< ^ to Stale that my honorary for n son^fs nr airs must be f^'^C 
or seventy impl. Ducats — and for an Overture iO£ or 50 impl. Ducats. 
You will please to assign the payment here as usual, and you may depend 
that I shall l!l> ,\ ou justice. No artiste of talent and merit wiU fina my 
pretentions extravagant. 

Conoeniing the overture you wiD nlease to indicate in your rqibr 
whether you ipish to have it eomposea for an eaiy or mote difficutt 
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execution. I expect your immediate answer having several orders to 
attend, and I shall in a little time write more copioiuly in reply to your 

favors alrr i ly rrccived. I beg you to thank the author for the very 
ingenioas and flattering verses, which obtained by your means* Allow 
me to tabscribe myself 

Sir. 

your very obedt. & humble servt. 
Vieima, Feb. 7 [fU 1815. Ludwig van Beethoven. 

This mitunilly turns our attentkm to Beethoven's EngBah affam. 

**Christus am Olberg" ("The Mount of Olives," as the oratorio 
is called in England and America) had been given for the first 
time in England on February 25, 1814, by Sir Geort^c Smart, who 
in 1861, in conversation with the author at his house (the one in 
whidi Weber died), related the drcumstaiMses d this produetkm 
and of "WeUington'a Victory,** which was a consequence of the 
success of the oratorio, substantially as follows: 

In the winter of 1812-1813. Smart ijndcrtook the Lenten 
oratorio season at Drury Lane Theatre, introducing at the first 
oonoert, January 30, 181S, Handel's "Messiah" irith Hoort's 
additKmal accompaniments, but not noting this fact upon the 
programme. The audience was delighted with the new effects 
and Mozart 's name appeared on the next programme. During this 
season Smart heard the "Christus am Olberg" spoken of. 
Desiring to find some novelty the next season and Beethoven 
having already a great name, he offered £50 to anyone who would 
procure him the score of that work published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel — an exceedingly diffimlt thirtf^' to get at that time, 
when Napoleon had almost hermetically sealed the Continent 
against England. The ncoct winter (1818-14) Jack Morris, keeper 
of a tavern or eating-house of the better sort, a man who had free 
entry behind the .scenes of the theatre and was continually there, 
came to Smart and put the score of the oratorio into liis hands, 
to his (Smart's) great astonishment. 

••Well," said Smart, I'M give you the £5a" 

"No," was the reply, ••rU take only two guineas, for that's 
mha,t I paid for it." 

*'How did you get it?" asked Smart. 

"A friend of mine who is a King's Messenger bought it for me 
hiLeipsic." 

The only acknowledgment that Morris would take, beside 

the two guineas, was that Smart should accept an invitation from 
him to be present at a pugilistic exhibition and at the supper after- 
Wards. The score bears the date of reception, January 7, 1814. 
Now to bring it out* 
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Samuel J. Arnold translated the text, putting all the charac- 
ters into the third person, so as not to shock English feelings of 
reveraice by producing Christ and the Apostles on the stage, and 
Smart adapted the translation to the music. It was rehearsed 
at his house ("in thin room," sai<l he), and very ill received by 
amateurs present, who told Smart, be was mad to produce such a 
thing I On February 25th, the first part of the programme of the 
*X)nitorio," a sacred concert, at Drury Lane Theatre, was 
selections from the "Messiah" in which Catalani sang; Part 11, 
"The Mount of Oh'ves," solos by Mrs. Dickens, Mrs. Bland, Mr. 
Pyne and Mr. Bellamy; Part III, Musical selections. Parts 
I and II also closed with tdeetbns from **Panuli8e Lost" read by 
Miss Smith. The tenth, and la^ performance was on Bfay Mth. 

Subsequently, Kramer, master of the Prince Regent's band* 
told Smart that the Prinre had the score of a Battle Symphony by 
Beethoven, and he was welcome to the use of it, if he desired to 
produce it. Smart, encouraged by the success of the ''Christus,** 
was delti^ted, notwithstanding the musicians called the work a 
piece of musuial quackery. On ^amining it. Sir George saw that 
it wouM never do with his audience to end with the fugue on 
"God save the King," and consulted with Ferdinand Ries as to 
what kind of close to make. Ries added to the score a short 
passage of modulatioB, which led frma the fugue into tho plain, 
simple tune. The work was copied, rehearsed, and produced on 
the 10th of February, 1815, as Part II of a Drun,' Lane "Orntorio" 
— the word being used then for a sacred concert, like "Akademie" 
in Vienna for a secular one. As the orchestra ended Ries' pas- 
sage of moduhtiott, the hymn was taken up and sung by the 
principal solo singers, and the full chorus. The audience used 
also to join in and make the old theatre rinef ajjain. The success 
was immense; it was performed several seasons, and Smart cleared 
£1000 by it.» 

There is a sketchbook in the Menddssobn ooUeeticii, whidi 

shows in part what compositions employed Beethoven's tbou^ts 
about this time. It contains sketches to marches; for a "Sym- 
phony in B minor"; a "Sonata 'cello pastorale"; a chorus, 
"Meeresstille"; a song, "Merkenstein.** This confirms a state- 
mmt of Csemy's; **Oa 'Metkenstein,* Beethoven composed two 
little songs, both, I think, lor almanacs." The one published by 

lit «M Sowrt* vho alao made Beethoven's Mau in C known in England. 
On April Srd, ISIS, thi: "Kyrie" as a "Pint Hymn" with an English text by Arnold. 
WM OB the pragnonM; Miudt 17. 1817. Um "Second Myiau," •ndf »t iHt the conpleie 
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Steiner and Co., however, does not appear to have come out in that 
maniiOT. The date of these aketchee is fijwd by a mauoraiidum (rf 

Beetlun en's on the seventh leaf, of Smart's production in London 
of ( llin^'ton's Victory": "In Dnirylane Theatre on February 
10th, and repeated by general rt^quest on the 13th, 'Wiener Zei- 
tung' of March 2d." This led to iuquiry, and Sir Geoi^e Smart's 
name, as leader of the Lenten ooneerts in London, becune 
known to Beethoven, who engaged his friend Hfiring, who knew 
Smart intimatdy* to write the following Engliah letter in hia 
behalf: 

To Sir George Smart, 

Great Portlaod St., LoDtlon. 
Idy Dear Sir George; 

I see by the papers that you have brought forth in the theatre 
Beethoven's battle and that it was received with considerable applause. 
I was very happy to find that your partiality to Mr. B's compositions is 
not diminished and therefore I take the liberty in his name to thank you 
for the assistance you afforded in the peiformance of that uncommon 
piece of music. He has arranged it for the pianoforte, but having ofiiefed 
the original to his R. H. the Prince Regent, ne durst not sell that arrange- 
ment to any Editor, until he knew the knee's pleasure, not only with 
respect to the dedication, but in general. Having waited so many months 
witnout receiving the least acknowledgment, he begged me to apply 
to you for advice. His idea is to dispose of this arrangement and of 
aev«el other original compositions to an Editor in Londoil— -or pohaps 
to several united— if they would make a handsome offer — they would 
besides engage to let him know the day of the appearance for sale of 
the respective pieces, in order that the Editor here, may not publish one 
copy before the day to be mentioned. At the end of this letter fullows 
the list of such compositions, with the price, which the Author expects. 
I am persuaded. Sir George, you will exert yourself to benefit Uiis great 
genius. He talks continually of going to England, but I am afraid that 
his deafness, seemingly increasing, does not allow him the execution 
ef this favorite idea. 

You are informed without doubt that his opera "Fic^elio" has had 
the most brilliant success here, but the execution is so dit&cuit, that it 
could not suit any of the English houses. 

T submit here his list with the prices. None of the foUopi-inf^ pieces 
has been published, but No. 2, 4 and 9 have been performed with the 
greatest applause. 
1 Senous Quartett for 2 violins, tettor and hut 40 guineas. 



£. Battle of Vittoria — Score 70 guineas. 

9. Battle oi Vittoria arranged for the piaacforle 80 guineas. 

4. A Gr.md Symphony Srnre 70 puineas. 

5. A Grand Symphony arranged for the pianoforte SO guin^M. 

9. A ^mphtmy — ^Key F — Score 40 guineas. 

7. A Pym phony, arranged 20 guineas. 

8. Grand Trio for the pian(tforte, violm and violoncello. . . .40 guine^. 

9. Three Overtures for a full Orchestra eadk 80 guineas. 
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10. The Three Arrangements escb 15 guineas. 

11. A Grand Sonata for the pianoforte and violin 25 guineas. 

The above is the produce of four years labor. 

Our fru lul Ne.ite has not yet made his apj)earance here — nor is it 
at all known wiiere he is roving about. We — mean mostly amateurs — 
are now rehearsing Hitnders **Mesnah*'~>I am to be leader of the 8d vio- 
Hns; there will be this time 14-1 violins — first and second altogether, 
and the singers and remainder in proportion. I have been so unfortu- 
nate, as not to receive a single line or answer from England since ray 
stay in Vienna, which is near three months; this discourages me very 
much from writing, for I have dispatched immediately after ray arrival 
several letters ana have been continuing to send letters, but all m vdbi. 
Amongst those to whom I wrote about two months ago, is our friend 
Disi — pray if you meet him and his very respectable family [give them) 
my best regards. I have passed so many happy hours in his house* 
it would be highly ungrateful for me to forget such an amiable family. 

Beethoven happening to call on me just now, he wishes to address a 
few lines to you [which you will] find at the bottom of this. . . . My 
direction is "Monsieur Jean de Hiring, No. 298 Kohlmarkt, Vienna." 

Poor B. is very anxious to hear something of the English editors, as 
he hardly can keep those of this city from him, who tease him for his 
works. 

Haring now writes the following for Beethoven to sign: 

Give me leave to lliank you for the trouble you have taken several 
times as i understand, in taking my works under your protection, by 
which I don't doubt all justice has beeB done. I hope you will not find 
it indiscreet if I solicit you to answer Mr. Iliiring's letter ^oon as 
possible. I should feel m^'self highly flattered if you would express 
your wishes* that I may meet them, in whidi yoia will alwavs flna tne 
ready, as an adoioirtedgment for thelavora you have heaped npon my 
children. 

Yours gratefully, 
Vienna 16. March, 1815. Ludwig van Beethovco. 

And now I shall beg, my dear Sir George* not to take this long letter 
amiflS and to believe that I am always with tne greatest regard. 

Your most humble and obedient servant* 
Yienna 19. March, 1815. John Hkring. 

The works enumerated in this letter, taking thetn m the same 
order, toe Op. 90, 91, 92, 9S, 97, 118, lift, 117 and 96. HlEriiig was 

evidently ignorant that all of Beethoven's new works were even 
then sold, e.vccpt for Eni^Iand. Steiner had purchased them. 
The precise terms of the tontract between the composer and this 
publisher are not known; for* although the transaction was too 
important to have he&k left to a mere parole agreement, no written 
mstrument has been discovered. Jahn had no copy of any; and 
Nottebohm writes (November 19, 1876): "I was yesterday in the 
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comptoir of HasHnger, but there nothing is to be found." The 
earliest reference to the business yet discovered is a letter to 
Steiner, from whidi it is to be inf ored that Karl van Beethoveo 
was in some manner interested — perhaps as arranger, under his 
brother's inspection, of tke editions for {Manoforte of the orches- 
tral works; 

Vienna* Februaiy 1, 181£. 

Most Wellborn Lieutenant-General ! 

I have received to-day your letter to my brother and am satisfied 
with it hut must beg of you to pay also the cost of the pinnoforfr arranrjp- 
metits in addition, as I am obliged to pay for everything m ilw world and 
more dearly than Other* it would be a hardship ror me; besides I don't 
believe that you can complain about the honorarium of 250 ducats — but 
neither do I want to complain, therefore arrange for the transcriptions 

Jourself, but all must be revised by me and if neoessaiy imptoved, I 
ope that you are satisfied with this. ^ 
In addition to this you might give my broltier the colUcted pianoforte / 
tooths of Clementi, MamrU HaUmf ke needs them for hit Httie son, do this/ 
my dcfirf^t Steiner. and be not stone.' as stoqy aayooriuuiie is~laieiindl( 
excclieut Lieuteuanl-Geueral, I am always, J 

Yours truly, 

General-in-Chief, 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

The work.s purchased by Steiner are named in a list sent by 
Nottebohm with the letter above cited. It is the copy of an 
unsqpied memorandum, evidently proceeding from Beethoven, 
whidi, except the omission of the works mentioned in the 
letter, runs thus: 

Non 

Concerning the following original musical compositions, composed 
by the undersimed, and surrendered as property to the liMnsed art 
desler H. S. A. Steiner. 

1st. Score of the opera Fidelio. 

2d. Score of the cantata Der alorreiche Augenblick. 

Sd. Score of a quartet for 8 mhis, viob and batao. 

4th. Score cl a grsad Tenet to be sung with pianofOTte srrsngr 
meat. 

5th. Score of the Battle of VHtoria with friaaoforte arrangement. 

6th. Pianoforte arrangem. nt imd ??core of a Symphony in F. 

7th. Pianoforte arran^ment and score of a Symphony in A major. 

8th. Grand IVio for pienoforte, vioTin and bamo m score. 

9th* Grand Sonata for jiianoforte fliid violin in SCOTe* 

lOtfau Score of a Grand Overture in E-Q&t major. 
11th. Score of a Grand O v e rt ur e in C major 
IMu Score of a Grand Overture in G major. 

KvenDAo: Steia^EofUsb: stone. 
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19th. MEagBAaonga with pianoforte accoiiipmimgBfta^ 

text.i 

For all of these works which H. Steiner may use as his property in 
all pboes eioept Englaod, I have heen wholly lecompeoMd. 
iriaiii«.Apfa».lS15. 

Whatever may have been the proposed mterert of Karl van 
Beethoven in the contract, his failing health soon prevented him 
from performing any labor under it. The correspondence with 
Steiner and Co. indicates that the task of arranging the orchestral 
works for the pianoforte was perfomed by Haslkiger and Anton 
DjabelU, witk occasional assistance from Carl Csemy, under 
Beethoven's superintencl<'nce. 

DiabelH, bom near Salzburg in 1781, had now been for some 
years one of the more prolific composers of light and pleasing 
music and <me of the best and most popular tMcfaers in Vienna. 
He was muchemployedby Steiner and Co., as copyist and corrector, 
and in tins capacity enjoyed much of Beethoven's confirlencr, who 
also heartily liked him as a man. In the composer'.s comical 
military staff, he was the "General Profoss," and in the corre- 
spondence his name becomes *'Diabolus'* — for Beethoven oould 
never resist the temptation to a play upon words. About the 
1st of Ai)ril Beethoven receive^! a package which proved to be an 
opera text by Rudolph von Berge, sent to him with a letter by his 
old friend Amenda from Courland. While this letter wa^^ under 
way Beethoven received a visit from a f rwnd of Amenda's wh<^ on 
his departure from Vienna, carried with him a letter in whidi be 
said: 

You are IQW times in my mind with your patriarchial simplicity — 
unfortunately for my good or that of others, fate denies in^ wishes in this 
respect, I can say that I live al most aloae in this gmiteat City of Germany 
since I must live almo"<t in estranj^ement from all persons whom I love 
or could love— on whaL kind of fuotiug is music with you? Have you 
ever heard any of my great works there? Great aay I — compared with 
the works of the Highest, everything is smalll 

The opera book sent by Amenda was entitle<l, '"Bncchus." 
Grand L>Tin Opera in Three Acts." The libretto was f»itstTV( (l 
among Sciundler's papers in the Koyal Library in Berlin. It 
seems likely that Beethoven gave some thought to the open and 
eq>erimented with some themes. There are interesting notes on 
a work with a classical subject, the words nppMrcntly the begin- 
ning of an invocatioxi to Pan, in a sketchbook of which 

'No S, Op. 90, No 4, ■ Trrmate, empj. tremate," Op. lie,. Nn. k. Op. 97; No. 9. 
Op. M; No. 10, "King Stephen." Op. 117; No. 11. "NMMiMfeier," Op. IIS; No. If. 
"BdM of AlheiM." Op. IIS. 
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Notte}>ohm describes in his "Zweite Bet'thoveniana" (p. 829 et 
9eq.) without saying whether they belong to Treitschke's "Bomu- 
Iw" or vm Berge's *9aoc]iii8." Dr. Riemami assumes without 
heaitaUon that the sketches were made for "Baedius" and sees a 
premonition of YiaffUT*s methods in the fottowing: 




I* tt-fai 



htmniifid Pan 

net quite so characteristic, U mnut be epohfd out the B. M.^ tnlbsri tkt 
donee only inUrmiiUntly 




Throughout the opera prohahhj dissonancea, unreatdved or very 
ferenily, as our Tinned munc cannol be thought qf in eotmeetian wUh thm 
barbarous times. 

On the approach of warm weather the Erdodys removed for) 
the sununer to Jedlersee, never to retum to the Schottenbastei ;( 
and as Lichnowsk}- was dead, Beethoven had no inducement/ 
longer to remain in that vicinity and therefore departed from the 
Molkerbastci— -also never to return. The new lodging was in the 
third storey of a house then belonging to Count Lamberti, in the 
Saitostlltte. wi th a double number 1055, 1056, near which he ha^ 
lived a dozen years before, havin^r the same sunny aspect and the 
glorious view^ across the (Glacis from the Karlkirche aiici the 
BclvMorc Gardens, away across the Danube to the blue Carpathian 
mountains in the distance. In this house, about the first of June, 
bfirmg mtrodttoed to Beethoven t he very fine English pianist and 
enthusiastic musician Charles Ncate* w£io after five months*' i^iidy 
with Winter in Munich had come to Vienna in the hope of 
obtaining instruction from the great symphonist. To his appli-j 
cation, Beethoven replied in substance: "I cannot teach, but I will 
give you an ktroduction to my master, Fdrster" (whidi he did 
by letter), "and you may bring your compositions to me for my 
hupection, and I will examine and remark upon them." In con-^i 
sequence of this pj-rmission Neate saw him almost daily. T^r* t- 
hovcn spent a part of this summer in Baden, and Neate took ^ 
room v^ near hhn. There the composer was in the habit oi 
working all the forenoon, dining early at twelve or one o'clock, 
and, towards evening, walking with Neate— eometimes up the 

*Dr. Rienuuui iatcrpreU BMthoTu'i X." m tHuaSng for "Bftcchuf Motive.'* 
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Helenen-Thal, oftener througli the fields. Neate, in the course 
ol his long life — he was nearly eighty when he related those things, 
to the author' — had never met a man who so enjoyed nature; he) 
took intense delight in flowers, in the clouds, in everj'thing— / 
"nature was like food to him, be seemed really to live in it.^ 
Walking in the fields, he would sit down on any green bank tliar\ 
oflPered a good seat, and give his thoughts free course. He was ! 
then full of the idea of going to England, but the death of his/" 
brother and adoption of his nephew put an end to the project. 
Keate ronembered the boy as a very beant^, mtelligent lad. 
Beethoven, at that time, and as Neate knew him, was charmingly 
good-tempered to those whom he liked— but his dislikes were so 
strong, that to avoid spejuking to persons to whom he was not! 
well affected, he would actually increase his pace in the street to a 
run. At this time, his daric complexion was very ruddy and 
extremely animated. His abundant hair was in an admirable 
disorder. He was always laughing, when in good humor, which^ 
he for the most part was, as Neate saw him. 

One day Neate spoke to him about the popularity of his 
Sonatas, TnoB, etc., in England and added that his Septet was very 
mudi admired :^ — "That*s damned stuff" (or "a damned thing")t 
said Beethoven, "I v. isli it were burned!" or words to this efTect, to 
Neate's great discomhture. Another time, walking in the fields 
. near Baden, Neate spoke of the "Pastoral Symphony" and of 
. Beethovoi's power ci painting pictures m music. Beethoven 
said: '1 have always a picture in my mind, when I am composing, 
and work up to it." 
I Neate co^^•orsed with him in German and had no difficulty 
Vjn making him understand, when speaking into his left ear. He 
Drought to Beethoven an ardeat from the Philharmonic Society of 
London — obtained by the exertions of lUes — tw three concert 
overtures, of which we shall hear more hereafter.' 

The destruction of RasouTuowsky's palace suspended his 
quartets, and Linke, the violoncellist, passed the siunmer with 
the £rd6dys at Jedlersee. This gave the impulse to Beethoven to 
write the principal works of this year: the two Sonatas for Piano- 
fmte and Vidoacelks Op. tM. The first bears his date: "To- 

'TTie ccnversationj with Neate took place in J inuary, 1861. The wnter wjw 
indrliinl td tho late Urnry F. Choricy. for the p4:'r'ii iilnry me»ii« of making hU yety 
valuable rt-searrhca ia England, and one of the bitter coasequence* of the unavoidable 
dday in writing thia work. ia. that Chorley can never read ik-^A. W. T. 

likndBeieiifc to «ay here, that inMand of oompodns now oam oi eipectod. b* 
invo Naito tko vngtmm to "King Stephen.'* the "Ri^ «l Athew** and the ■o.cnIM 
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WBidfl the end of July"; the aeoond: ''Beginning of August." 

While he was employed upon them, Treitschke called upon him for 
a clc^iniT chorus, "Es ist voUbracht," to a little dramatic piece 
similar to the "Gute Nachricht,** entilled **Uie Ehrenpforten." 
and prepared to celebrate the second capitulation of Paris, it 
was performed July 15, 16 and 88; and, on the occasion of the 
Emperor^s nameday» was revived "with appropriate changes** 
October Srd and 4th; but (according to the theatre bills) with the 
chorus **Germania** substituted for "Es ist vollhracht." 

This was the last year of Beethoven's persouai intercourse with 
the Efd0dys» a mteresting memorial of whidh, namely, a 
series of notes and letters, has been preser\'ed and made public by 
t he coolness and decision of Otto Jahn . Being in Munich in 1852, 
or about that time, he learned that this correspondence was in the 
hands — if pur memory serve — of the widow Brauciiie, and ob- 
tained permission to read it in the presence of the possessor. 
Suddenly starting up he exclaimed (in effect) : '1 will copy this at 
the hotel,** and before the lady, in her amazement and perplexity, 
could refuse or i)revent, he was away, and matin tlu- only copy 
known to be in existence, except transcripts made from it. ^ Several 
of these papers are only Beethoven's apologies for not coming to 
Jedlersee "to-day" or "to-morrow" — but all are interesting in the 
glimpse which they give of the afTeotionate intimacy which they 
show as existing between Beethoven and the faniily. 

A letter to Brauchle is important from a biographical point of 
view. It reads: 

I had srari ely returned brfnrp T fnimd iny brother making lament- 
able inquiriejj about the horses — ^please do me the favor to go to Enzers- 
docf abont the horses, take hones at my expense in Jedlersee, I'll gladly 
recompense you. His sicknrs"^ ^my hrother's) is ucconipariieil hy a sort 
of unrest — let us be of help vvtiere we can, I am obliged to act thus and 
not dheruUel I await a speedy fulfillment of my wishes and a friendly 
answer on the subject from you — do not spare expenses I'll willinirly }vvir 
them. It is not worth while to let anyone suffer for the sake of a few 
dirty florins. 

Neate and the Erdodys have carried us forward quite out of 

the strict order of time, to which we now return, beginning with 
letters to our old Bonn and London acquaintance, Johann Peter 
Salomon and others: 

'Jahn related thia incideot to the writer, with much humor, in flip Autumn of 1860. 
In 1S67. lie allowed Dr. AUied SchOne to edit the corrcspondeoce for pubiicaUoa by 
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Vuniia, June 1» 1815. 

My resportod countryman? 

1 have long hoped for the fuiiiilment of a wish to see you in person 
in London, to hear you. but the wish has always been frustrated by 
manifold hindrances — and for the reason that I am not in a posifion 
to do so I hope you will not deny my request which is that you speak with 
some publisher there, and offer him the following works for me: a (irund 
Trio for pianoforte, violin and violoncello (HO rlufMts). Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin (tiO ilucats). Grand ijympKuuy la A (one of my 
most excellent), smaller Symphony in F. — Quartet for S violins, viola and 
violoncello in F rninor. — Cirand Opera in score, 80 ducats — Cantata with 
choruses and solo voices SO ducats. Score of the Battle of Vittoria on 
Wdiington's victory. 80 ducats as also the pianoforte airangement (if 
it ha<» not, I am assured already been puhlishcrl) — T hnve set down the 
honorarium of a few works which I think fair for England, i it leave it 
toyouinthee )S(- of these as well as the others, to do what you Uiiuk best 
as to my pay. 1 In ar, indeed, that Kramer is also a pulilishcri but mv 
pupil Ries wrote me recently that he Aowf publicly expressed himself 
against my comipotUtons, I hope for no other reason than Uu food of art, 
wherefore I have no objection to offer, hut if Kramer wants any of these 
injurious works of art, he is just as agreeable to me as any other publisher. 
I only reserve to myself the privily ci also giving the same works to my 
Ioch! pnhlishpr so that the works wSl appear only in London and Vienna 
and smiultaneously. 

Perhaps you may be able to pcNnt out to me in what manner I 
may get from the Princi' R<'t;ent at least the copyist's charges for the 
Battle Sytupiiony on Welhngton's Victory at the battle of Vittoria, 
ifhich I gave him, for I have long ago abandoned all hope of ever getting 
anything more, I was not even vouchsafed an answer as to whether I 
n^ght dedicate the work to the Pruice Regent when I publish it. 1 hear 
even tliat lbs wofk has already been published in London in piMioforte 
arrangement, what a fate for an author ! ! ! While the newspapers arc 
full of reports concerning the success of this work pt rformed at the 
Drury Lane Theatre, the author is unable to show even a friendly line 
touching it, not even the expense of copyinfr, besides all this, ttn' li>ss of 
all profit, for if it is true that the pianoforte arrangement is already 
pumished, no German publisher will take it, it is probable that the piano- 
fort c nrrnnrcmcnt: will soon appear in a rqwint by a Carman pumidier 
and 1 will lose honor and honorarium. 

Your well-known noble character bids me hope that you will take 
an interest in tVie matter and show yourself active in my service; the 
wretched paper money of our country has already been reduced to the 
fifth part of its value, I was treated according to the scale, but after 
much urgintt the full standard with a con9iderable loss, but we have again 
reached a point where the currency is worth much less than one-fifth and 
I am confronted for the second time with the prospect that my salary 
will be reduced to nothinff wifhonf recourse of any Vmd. My only 
eamincs now come from my compositions, if I could count on their sale 
in Enpand it would be very advantageous to me. 

B, Ckaner VIS anociatad with John Addima widarth* tla^ «r CiMW* aad Gob 
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CfMmt <n my boundlflM graUtttd^ I hope f or a speMtTt Ik voy qieedy 
answer from you. 

Some time about October 15th, Beethoven returned to Vienna. 

And now another bitter parting: The Erdodys, accompanied by 
Brauchle, Sperl and Linke, departed to Croatia never to return. 

The letters to Smart, Salomon and Ries were not in vain; 
thraagh their efforts, especially Salomon's, Mr. Robert Birdiall, 
Mtisic Publisher of No. 188 New Bond St., was induced to pur* 
diase four of the works enumerated by Haring, viz: the piano- 
forte arrangements of tlie "Wellington's Victory," Op. 91, and 
Symphony in A, Op. 92; the Trio in B-flat, Op. 97, and the Sonata 
fw lianoforte and Violin, Op. 98, for **the sum of one hundred and 
thirty-five gold Dutch ducats^\-alue in English currency, sixty- 
five poundis." The correspondence between the composer and 
publisher as presented by Mr. Birchall's successors begins with a 
paper in extraordinary English which has hitherto passed as a 
note received from Vienna, but whidi» it is obvious* is nothbig but 
the effort of some resident German to interpret the contents of 
the following letter from Beethoven:* 

Viemia, October 98th, 1815. 

Well-born Sir! 

I inform you that the Battle and Victory Symphony on WelUnf* 
ton's Victory in pianoforte arrani^ement was dispatched to Ix»ndon 
several da^s ago to the houae of Thomus Coutts, in London, whence you 
may fetdi it. I beg you to be speedy as possible in printinj; it and tn^nn 
me of the day when you purjjose publishing it so that I may give timely 
notice of the fact to the publisher here — such great huny is not necessaiy 
with the 8 works which follow and uluch you will receive sooii and in tlw 
case of wfaidi / sftoB take 1h» Ubertif to fix the dBy>'lIr. Solomon wiU 

•Mr. Birchall's successor wu C. Lonsdale, who had been his principal asxttteat and 
who had coridiictcd the correspondence with Bcethovpn; and the business is at thb 
writing in the han(i.<i of Mr. Lonfldalr'.-t son Robert. From both these gentlemen, the 
author received great kindnc.is and valuable ai<i in his English researches. The letter 
in the text was not in their {>(x<(session, but has since been communicated to tbia work by 
Mr. S. Ganz. This excepted, the correspondence may be read in the " JahrMdMr f Or 
Muaikalische Wisseoachaft.'' Iten Band, by BicitkoDf Mid HKrtd. 18«S. 

Aa our reading of tbe Engliah p*pOT mmtioaM in tha t&wt (KSsis fcpm that fai tlm 
"Jahrbticher" it ia here subjoined. 

"Mr. Beethoven send word to Mr. Birchall that it is severall d*yi put that he hu 
teat for Loadon, Wdlingtoa'a Bkitel Simpliooie and that Mr. B. may wad for it at 
Tlioniu Cootta. Mr. BwAoven wbh Mr. BL vooU owke ingmve the Myd Simphooie 
■o 1000 u pomiUe and aend him word in ttiaa tike day it vill M paUkhMl. thai M Bay 
prevent in time the publisher at Vienna. 

"To regard the 8 Sonatas which Mr. B. shall receive afterwards there is not wanted 
•nch a gt. hurry and Mr. B[eethoven] will take the liberty to fixe the day when the are 
to be published. Mr. B(eethovenj sayd tha Mr. Solomon has a good many tings tn 
aay concerning the Simphonie in (?) Mr. B[eethoven] wish for an answer so sooo as 
poarible concerning the davs of pubiicalion." 

The letter here queried, does not belong to tbe Engliah Alphabet, but tbe "Battla 
aid VIelMjr flysphoear i> SMast 
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hmve the goodness to explain to you more deniy why there is this 

greater haste in the matter of the Battle find Victory Symphony 

Awaiting a verv speedy answer regarding the day of publtcaiion of 

tlie iraik wliidl you have received. 
I vmuii your obedient aerraat* 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

We now reach one of the most important and at the same time 
most melancholy events in Beethoven's life — an event which 
exerted the profoundest influence on the rest of his life — the death 
of his brother Karl. We introduce it with that brother's last will 

and testament: 

Certain that all men must die and feeling that I am near this 
goal* but in the full possession of my understanding, I have freely and 
voluntarily deemed it good to make these, my last dispositions. 

1. I commend my soul to the mercy of God, but my body to the 
earth from whidi it came and desire that it be buHod in the simplest 
manner in accordance with the rites of Christian Catholicism. 

2. Immediately after my death, four holy masses are to be said, to 
which end I set apMt 4 &>rins. 

My heirs general are commanded to psy the pious kgacaes 

aecording to law. 

4. As my wife at our maniage brought me and paid over 2000 fl. 
in B, bonds, for which I gave no receipt, T acknowledge receipt of these 
2000 fl. in B. bonds and desire that these 2000 fl. in B. bonds as also the 
deposit be rectified in accordance with the existing marriage contract. 

5. T appoint my brother Ludwig van Beethoven guardian. Inas- 
much as this, my deeply beloved brother has often aided me with true 
brotherly love in the most magnanimous and noblest manner, I ask, in 
full confidence find tru.st in his ri<>li!e heart, that he sliall l)estow the !nve 
and friendship which he often showed me, upon my son Karl, and do all 
that is possible to promote the intellectual training and furdier welfare 
of my son. I know that he will not deny me this, my recjuest. 

6. Convinced of the uprightness of Hrn. Dr. Schunauer, Appellate 
and Court Advocate, I appoint him Curator for probate, as also ror my 
son Karl with the understanding that he be consulted in all noatten 
concerning .the properly of my son. 

7. The appointment of heirs being the essential matter in a tes> 
lament, I appoint my beloved wife Johanna, born Reiss, and my son 
Karl, heirs general to all my property in equal portions after the deduc- 
tion of my «Dsting debts and the above l>equests. 

8. The wagon, horse, goal, peacocks and the plants growing in 
vessels in the garden are the property of my wife, since these objects 
were all purdiued with money from the l^aey received from her grand- 
father. 

In witness whereof, I have not only signed this, my last will with 
m^ own hand* but to aid in its execution have also celled in three 
witnesses. 

Thus done, Vienna, November 14, 1815. 

Karl van Beethoven* 
m. p. 
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A Dyinq Bbotheb's Injunction Sftl 

Carl Gaber, m. p. 

House owner, Breiteiifdd No. 9. 

B«aedi5ct GaHer, m. p. 

House owuer, Breitenfeld No. 25. 
Johann Naumann, m. p. 

House No. 5, Breitenfeld. 

("This testament was delivered under seal to the R. i. L. Austrian 
General Court, by the Kari Scbeffer Solidtor Dr. SdiHiuuier, 00 
Nomber 17, 1815, etc.") 

Codicil to my Will 

Having learned that my brother, Hr. Ludwtg van Beethoven, desires 
after my death to take wholly to himself my son Karl, and wholly to 
witlidraw him from the mipervirion and training of his mother, ai I inas- 
much as the best of harmony does not exist between my brotlicr and my 
wife, I have found it necessary to add to my will that I by no means 
denre that my son he taken «wiqr from his mother, but that he shall 
always and so long as his future career permits remain valh his mother, to 
which end the guardianship of him is to be exercised by her as well as my 
brother. Only by unity can the object which I had in view in appoint ing 
my brother guardian of my son, be attained, wherefore, for the welfare 
of my child, ±Tecommend compliance to my wife and more moderation 
to my brother. 

God permit them to be harmonious for tlie sake of my child'a 
welfare. This is the last wish of the dying husband and brother. 
Vienna, November 14, 1815. 

Karl van Beethoven 
m. p. 

We, the imdersigned, oertify in consonance with truth that Kari 
van Beethoven dechired in otir presence that he had read the statement 
on the opposite page and that the same is in accordance with his will, 
finally we certify that he signed it with his own huid in our pieaence and 
requested us to witness the net. 

Thus done on November 14, 1815. 

Carl Gaber, m. p. 

Benedikt Gaber, m. p. 

Johann Neumann, m. p. 
("This codicil was delivered under seal to the R. I. L. Austrian 
General Court by the Kari Scheffer Solicitor Dr. Scbttnaner, on Nov. 
17, 1815, etc.") 

On November 20, 1815, the "Wiener Zeitung'* printed the 
annoTinrement: "Dier! on November 16, Hr. Karl van Beethoven, 
Cashier in the R. I. Bank and Chief Treasury, aged 38 years,' of 
consumption.'* And so in his own house died tiie brother Karl 
whose last moments came with a suddenness which aroused his 
brother's suspicions that the end had been hastened by poison! 
Nor would he be satisfied upon the matter until his friend 

*TUi was aa «ifair. m Ksri vai baptiaed on April 8. 1774. 
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Bertolini had made a post mortem examination "whereby the 
lack of foundation for the suspicion y/ns proved." 
f A few vedcs before his death, KuA had applied for leave of 
I absence from his office on the score of his feeble condition; but his 
I petition was harshly refused in a document on which Beethoven 
7 afterwards wrote: "This miserable financial product caused the 
I / death of my brother." In fact, however, it made probably little 
( difference; his was evidently one of those common oises o! phthisis, 
where the patient, except to the experienced eye, shows no signs of 
immediate danger; who at the last moments finds himself free 
from pain and blessed witli a buoyancy of spirit that gives him 

Vvain hopes of prolonged life. It is the last flickering of the flame, 
as the skillful physician well knows. 

As above noted, Karl van Beethoven's will was lieposited 
with the proper authorities on the 17th, and "the R. I. L. Austrian 
Landrerht (General Court) on November 9€, 1815, appointed the 
widow of the deceased, Johanna van Beethoven, guardian, the 
brother of the deceased, Ludwig van Beethoven, associate guar- 
dian of the minor son Kari." And sa for the present, we will leave 
the matter.' 

And Breuning? Why during these years and especially in 
this time of sorrow does his name nowhere meet us? His son 
answers tiie question in that extremely interesting little volume 
"Aus dem SdiwanEspanierfaause.*'* 

Jacob Rllsgcn, an employee in the office of the Minister of War 
in which Breuning was a Secretary, had learned certain facts, or 
suspicions, in relation to Karl van Beethoven's integrity, which he 
thought should be communicated to Ludwig as a warning "not 
to have anything to do with him in financial matters.*' To this 
end he» having obtained Breuning's word of honor not to make 
known the source of the information, imparted to him the whole 
matter. "Breuninj^ faithfully performed the task which he had 
assumed; but Ludwig, in his tireless eudeavor to better his brother, 

'A letter, preserved in the TUm rhoven House MuBeum at Bonn rK'nlisi Ikt, 
"SMmnitliche Hritfe" II, 810). to Maiiaiue Anttmic van Rrfntano mentions thai Kart had 
been pensioned, but this may have been written after an application had been made and 
before it had been rdmtsd. The letter say^: "Among the individual < whose number is 
inflaite} who are suifering, ia my brother who waa obliged to have himaelf pensioned 
becanae of bis ill health, conditions are very hard just now. I do all that is possible, but 
that ia not much." He then offers Brentano a pipe-bowl belonging to his brother, who 
thinks that it might be add lor 10 louia d'or, reawrnns: "he needs • ocst deal, ia obfised 
to keep a horae and CMtiage la order to live (for he ia a« dcainna to Keep hia life aa f am 
wiUiBg to lose mine)." 

•"Aus dem Schwarzjp inii rli m-ie." by Dr. Gerhard von Breuning. Vienna, 

Ri:«nrr, 1874. Dr. BreUliiTiK Jiri rit.'i t lie note of rcrorirllial loii : lilr:i bas appMlvdiAtMi 

work) at aabaoquent to this affair. We are unable to agree with him. 
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hastened to take him to task for his conduct and charge him with 
the acts which had been reported to htm; he went so far, when 

pressed by his brother for the source of his information, aa to men- 
tion the name of his friend Steffen. Kaspar (Karl) then appealed 
directly to my father and asked the name of the author of the 
'denunciation, and when my father resolutely declined to give the 
name (EB%en) Kaapar indulged hunadf in abuse to such an extent 
that he left insulting letters addressed to him and unsealed with 
the portier of the Ministry of War. My father, angered and 
pained at this impertinence and Ludwig's breach of confidence, 
read the latter a sharp lecture which ended with the declaration 
that because of sudi unreliability it would be impossible longer 
to hold association with bun/'* It will be long before we meet 
Breuning again. 

There is a striking incongruity between Beethoven's pleas of 
poverty in his letters to correspondents in England at this period 
and the facts drawn from official and othw authentic sources. 
Let us tairy a moment on this point. 

He was now, at the end of T815, in the regular receipt of his 
annuity, 8400 florins in notes of redemption; in March and April 
the arrears, 4987 florins in such notes, had been paid him; the profits 
of his concerts since January 1, 1814, with presents from crowned 
heads and others were, if we may trust Schindler, who appears to 
speak from accurate knowledge, sufficient in amount to purchase 
soHH what later the seven bank-shares, which at his death, "ac- 
curdmg to the price current on the day of his death," had a valuq 
in convention-eoin of 7441 florins; Neate had paid him 75 guineas; 
for the works sold to Steiner and Co. he had "been wlioUy com- 
pensated"; in March (1816) he receivwl from Mr. Birchalt 65 
pounds sterling; and there were payments to him from Thomson 
and others, the aggregate of which cannot be determined. 

This incongruity is not essentially diminished either by his 
taxes — sixty pounds for 1814, he tells Thomson — nor by the 
10,000 florins W. W, expended for the benefit of his brother, 
whether the "Wiener Wahrung" in the letter to Ries be under- 
stood as the old five for one, or the new in notes of redemption; 
for this fraternal dtarity extended back over a swies of y«UB, 
In this letter to Ries, the reader will observe also a remarkable < 
instance of its writer's occasional great carelessness of statement, 
where he speaks of his "entire loss of salary" for several years; for 
the Archduke'^ i^hare had throughout been punctually paid; not' 

>Dr. GcrlMrd von BiMmns viaam tUt iiicid«rt ia 1804, Thurw in 1816. The 
c««M of tlM qmml wUch wm (oUowmI hy m MeendHatkNi ia ISSI, kMb«M«i«pl«ioML 
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to mmtion again the receipt of what had for a tune been wtth- 

hdd of the Kinsley and Lobkowitz subscriptions. The omission 
of these facts in this and other letters, imparted to Ries an utterly 
false impression; and on their publication in 1838, to the public 
alflo. Hence the general beli^ that Beethoven was now in very 
straitened drcnmatances, and that Karra w^ ifw fmA tiit^MhnA 
been left in abject poverlj; the truth as to thtm beingtlns^ 
that the property loft them produced an annual income, which] 
with ihe widow's pension amounted at this time to above 1500] 
florins. From the day that Beethoven assumed the office ok 
guardian and took possession of the diild* he had a valid claim 
upon the mother for a part of the costs of maintaining him— a 
claim soon made good by legal process. If lie afterward elected i 
to suffer in his own finances rather than press his sister-in-law, I 
this is no justification of the heedless statements in some of his 
letters now — ^a truth to be heM in mind. And now the letter to 
Ferdinand files: " 

Wednesday, November 22, Vienna, 1815. 

DearRr 

I hasten to write you that I to-day ppnt fhr pianoforte arrange- 
ment of the Symphony in A hy post to the house of Thomas Coutls and 
Co., as the Court is not here, couriers go not at all or seldom, and this 
b* ?idi s is the safest way. The Symphony should appear toward the 
end o( March, I will fix the day, it lia.s occupied too much time for me to 
make the term shorter, — more time may be taken with the Trio and the 
Sonata for violin, and both will be In Tx»ndon in a few weeks — I ur^^ently 
beg of you, dear Ries? to make this matter your concern and to see that 
I get the money ; it will cost a great deal before eveiything ^eta there 
and I need it — I liad to lose 600 fl. annually of my salary, at the time of the 
bank-notes it was nothing then came the notes of redemption and because 
of them I lost the 600 fl. with several years of vexati<m and entire loss 
of salary — no v.- ^vc have reached a point where the notes of redemption 
are woree than the bank-notes were before; I pay 1000 fl. for house-rent; 
figufe to yourself of the miseiy caused by paper money. My poor un- 
fortunate brother has just died; he had a b i i w ife, T mny say he had 
consumption for several years, and to make life easier for him I gave 
what I may estimate at 10,000 fl. W. W. IVue, that is nothing for an 
Englishman, but ver.- murh for a poor German, or ratlirr Austrian. 
The poor man had changed greatly in the last few years and I can say 
that 1 rineerely lament him, and I am now glad that I can now say to 
myself that I neglected nothing in respect of rarr for !iini THI Mr. 
Birchall to repay Mr. Salomon and you the cost of postage for ^our letters 
to me and mine to you; he may deduct it from the sum which he is to 

pay mn, T vrrtnt those who labor for mr tn 5;uffer as little as possible. 

Welliugton's Victory at the Battle of Vittoria, this is also the title 
on the pianoforte wnagemeaU must have reached Th. Goutts and Co. 
long ago. Mr. Birchallneed not pay the honorarium until he has re- 
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ceived all the works, make haste ao that I may know the day when Bilr. 
Birchall will publish the pianoforte arranpenu*nt For to-dny, no more 
except the warmest commendation of my adairs to you; I am always at 
your service in all respects. Farwdl* Dear R! 

On the same day he wrote to Biichall: 

Vienna, November 9t, 1815. 

Enrlo=:rd you are receiving the pianoforte arrangement of the 
Symphony in A. The pianoforte arrangement of the Symph. Welling- 
ton's Vietoiy at the Battle of Vittoria was dispatched 4 wedcs ago bytne 
business messenger, Hrn. Neumann, to Messrs. Coutts and Co.* and 
therefore must long ago have been in your hands. 

You will receive also the Trio and Sonata in a fortnight in exchange 
for which yon will please pay to Messrs;. Thomas Coutts ami Ca, {lie sum 
of 130 gold ducata. 1 beg of you to make haste with the publication of 
these musical compositions and to mform me of the day of publication of 
the Wellington Symphony, so that T may make my anangements liere 
accordingly. With great respect I remain, 

Youra truly, 

Ludwig van Beethoven, m. p. 

The Trio and Sonata, however, were not forwarded until the 
8d of the next February- a decidedly lonjr "fortnight." 

In those days £0o was no nmall i>uiu for the mere right of 
republication in England of these pianoforte works and arrange- 
mentB, and Ries riehly merited these words of his old master: 
"And now my hesjrti^t thanks, dear Ries, for all the kindness you 
have shown to me, and particularly for the corrections. Heaven 
bless you and make your progress even greater, in which I take a 
cordial interest." 

About the first of December, *'a magisterial deputation 
solemnly delivered" into the hands of Beethoven a certificate 
conferring upon him the citizenship of Vienna in acknowlcdi^TneTit 
of his benevolent services in behalf of St. Mark's Hospital, liies, 
writing on September 29th for Salomon, who had broken his right 
shoulder in a fall from his horse, informs Beethovon that at that 
date the three overtures purchased by Neate for the Philhar- 
monic Society had not reached London. Beethoven, in December, 
repeats this to Neate, who was still in Vienna, adding, in substance, 
his readiness to make any desired written agreement about these 
things in England. Salomon's muf<Mrtune oceurred m August; 
he lingered only until the 25th of November. No higher proof 
of his reputation in England can be given than the fact that the 
remains of this Bonn violinist rest near those of Handel in West* 
minster Abbey. 

Sdiindler somewhere oensufes the Gesellaehaft der Musik- 
freunde for Hs long delay m making Beethoven an honoraiy 
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member. It did wliat waa belter. Hardly was it ofrganued, 
when its directors turned their attention to him ; and, in the second 
year of its- Icfral existence, proposed to him through Zmeskall to 
compose an oratorio for its use. On the 2l2d of December, Count 
Appony reported: "that Hr. L. v. Beethoven, through Hrn. v. 
Zmeakall, had declared his readiness to deliver a large work to the 
society and that the Board ot Management were awaiting his 
conditions." It was but the course of common propriety — of 
ordinary delicacy — to leave him free of all obligation to the 
society until this matter of business should be- settled; indeed, 
that Strdcfaer was one of the principal founders and most in* 
fluential members of the society is a suffident pledge, that no 
disrespect for, nor indifference to, his great merits, had aught 
to do with the delay, which Schindler blames. We shall find that, 
SO soon as it was certain that Beethoven could not live to fulfill 
his engagement, the society sent hhn Its h«morary diploma. 
GOuId it well do this before? 

Of noteworthy new friends and acquaintances may be men- 
tioned here Peters, tutor of the yonn^ Princes I/obkowitz, and 
Carl Joseph Bernard, a young literateur and poet — the reviser of 
Weissenbadi's poem— a great admirer of Beethoven's music, 
soon to be appointed Editor of the official "Wiener Zeitung.*' 
He is the "Bemardus non Sanctus" of the Conversation Books; 
and the two are the friends whom Beethoven set to music in the 
text: 

Sanct Petnis war ein Feb! 
Benurdiis war ein Sanct??* 

Another was Anton Halm, 'In whose fresh ndHtary nature Maaler 

Ludwig took flelight,*' says Schindler. He was a native of Styria, 
and now but twenty-six years of age. After some years' service 
against Napoleon, he had resigned (1812) his lieutenancy in the 
44th Begim'ent. He was a pianoforte player of very respectable 
rank, and even before entering the army had appeared in public 
in Beethoven's C minor Trio, Op. 1, and the C minor Pianoforte 
Concerto, Op. 15. lie had now been tiiree years in Hungary, 
living during the third with his friend, Brunswick, who gave him 
a letter to Beethoven upon his dq>arture for Vienna, whither he 
had come to be tutor in a Greek farofly named Gyike. "Hain 
once brought a sonata of his own composition to hira," sajrs 
Czerny, "and when Beethoven pointed out a few errors. Halm 
retorted that he {B.) had also permitted himself many violations 
of the rules, Beethoven answered: *I may do It, but not you.' *' 

i9alatFeticrwas»foekt Bnvdoi mt » 8«ntt 
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Young Sehmdler^a acqiuuntaaoe with B e eth o vqt had now 
advanced a step: 

Toward the end of February, 1815 (Schindler writes), I accepted ati 
invitation to become tutor at Briinn. Scarcely arrived there, I was 
summoned before the police officials. I was questioned as to my relations 
with some of the tumultuaries of the Vienna University also certain 
Italians in whoaa company I had often been aeen in \' ienna. As my 
identification papers, especially the statement concerning the different 
lectures which I had attended, were not in good order, the latter really 
faul^ — Uurou^ no fault of mine — was detained, notwithstanding that 
a government officer of high standing offered to l)econie my bondsman. 
Aiter severid weeks of correspondence back and forth it was learned that 
Y was not a propagandist ana was to ba aet at liberty. But a winria year 
jot my academic career was lost. 

^ A^kin returned to Vienna,. 1 was invited by one of Beethoven s intf 
mate acquaintances to come to an appointed places as the master wanted I 
to hear story of the BrUnn hap]>ening from my own lips. During' 
the relation, ik>ethoven manifested such sympathetic interest in my| 
disagreeable CKpeti e nces that I could not mrain from tears. He in-^ 
vited me to come often to thr snmc pinrr and at the same botir, 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, where he was to be foimd nearly every day — reading thej 
newspapers. A handgrasp said still more. The place was a somewhi 
remote room in the l>ccr-iiouse "Zum Rosrn'^tork" in the Ballu'li^^'^ehf n . 
1 was there right often and came to know the place as a quasi-crypt of a 
number of Josephites of the first water, to whom our master presented 
nn discordant note, for his republican creed had already received a con- 
siderable blow through a more intimate acquaintance with the English 
Constitution. A captain of the Emperor's bodyguard and Herr Pin- 
terics, widely known in musical Vienna, who played an important rAIe 
in the life of Franz Schubert, were the closest companions of the master 
and, in the eidiange of political viewst lus seconds actively and passively 
From this place I soon began to aceonq»any him on his wdks. 

But Schindler's intimacy with Beethoven was not yet such 
as to save him from earrora when wri^g of this time. Thiu lie 
gravely assures US that a concert which took place on the 25tli of 

December "provided the impulse which led the Magi.stracy of 
Vienna to elect our master to honorary citizenship." And yet 
the ^'solemn delivery" of the diploma is already an item of news 
in the Vioma newspapers ol December 16. Ttiis concert, in the 
large Ridotto room, conducted by Beethoven was for the benefit 
of the Burger ftpiialfond (Citizens* Hospital Fund) and the works 
performed were "an entirely new overture" (that in C, known as 
the "Namensfeier"); "anew chorus on Goethe's poem 'Die Meeres- 
atille^**; "ChAltxu am Olberg/* Between the cantata and the 
oratorio, Franz Stauffer, "the twelve-year-old son of n dUzoi of 
Vienna**' played a '*Bondo brillant" by Hummel. 
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The compositions which are known or» on good grounds, are 
mippoied to bdong to the year 1815 are: 

1. "15 Scottish Songs, in the month of Ifay," arvaaged'for Thorn- 
son; but they are not all Scottish. 

2. Chorus: "Es ist vollbracht"; for Treitschke's "Ehrenpforte.** 

3. Two Sonatas for Pian<tforte and Violoiicello; C major and D 
major. Op. 102; in July and August. 

4. Chorus with orchestra: "Meere&stille und glUckliche Fahrt"; 
text Goethe: Op. 1I2. 

5. Song: "Das Geherrnniss"; text by Weissenberg. 

6. Song: "An die ilotfnung"; text by Tiedge; Op. 94 (probably 
finished). 

7 Canons: "Das Beden," "Das Schwcigen" and "Gltlck mm 

ncuen Jahre."' 

The ascertained publications of the year are; 

1. Polonaise, in C mnjor. Op. 89; published by Mechetti, in March. 

2. Sonata for rianofurtc, tj minor. Op. 90; by Steiner, in June. 

3. Song: **Des Kriegnra Absdiied,** text by C. I*. Bdaaig; by Me- 
chetti, in June. 

4. Chorus; "E» ist vollbracht," pianoforte arrangement; by Steiner 
in Jufy. 

•Nottebohm's study of the sketchbooks used by Beethoven in 1815 (See "Zweit. 
Be<th.," pp. S14-iO) discloses that he worked upon sketches (or works which were never 
finubed — s Sympbony ia B minor. Pianoforte Concerto in D, andseveral Fugues, besidra 
exDerimenting with the opera "Bacchtu." There are also sketches for compositions 
wnttea in 1810. tadi m the MDf^iijrcl* "An die feme Gdiebte" and tlie Sonata, Op. 101. 
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The Year 1816 — Guardianship of the Nephew — Giatmatasio 
del Rio — Beethoven's Woifcs in London — ^BiichaU and 
Neate — New Distinctions. 

COMPARED with the years immrtliatrly prrcodmfj, the ye<ar 
1816 is comparatively barren of large incidents in the life 
of Beethoven; its r^orded history, therefore, is to be found 
to a still laigv extent than before in the oomposca^s extended 
correspondence together with explanatory annotations. Some oA 
the letters, especially those written to his English friends, are I 
likely to make a somewhat mplancholy, and to that extent er- 
roneous, impression. The real record of the writer finds expression 
in the letters which he wrote to Steiner and Co. and ZmeskaU. 
These are bubbling Over with playfulness and jocularity, proving 
that the writer was generally in a cheerful humor and in this 
year was anything but the melancholy Beethoven of the romance J 
writers. He seems to have endured the rapid and disquieting 
increase in liis malady, an inevitable consequence of the exer* 
tions and excitement attending the rehearsing and conducting of i 
so many large concerts, with surprising patience and resignation. ' 
And why not? His pecuniary affairs were in good condition, y 
notwithstanding his lamentations to Kies and others; he had won 
his lawsuit witib his Imith^s widow, and his artistic ambition 
must have found complete satisfactum in the great fame which he 
had won. A letter concerning a new operatic project first invites^^ 
attention. The eight roles which Mada me Milder had played in the 
past summer in Berlin, had given such keen delight that she had 
been reengaged for a second and much longer series. Domestic 
troubles and sottowb, in which her husband, the jewder Haupt- 
mann, appears to have been entirely the guilty party and which 
embittered all her future life, rendered her utterly imable for the 
present to appear upon the stage; and **because of illness and 
weakness" it was not until sevmd weeks after her return from the 
baths at Fyrmont that she could b^in the new engagement on 
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October Sd. Meantime '*Fidelio'* liad been put upon the boanb 
and "given for the first tune on October 11th with great sucoeaa/* 

**This opera," said the Berlin "Dramaturgisches Wochenblatt'* 
in its notice of the event, "bears within itself the seeds of a dra- 
matico-musical reformation and will hasten the end of the bastard 
music." And yet on this evening, the Leonore was Mad. Sdhultce 
— 8dkOppani^*s sister^in-Iaw. When, three days after, Mad, 
BGIder took the part, its greatness was for the first time hilly 
appreciated; and of the twenty-four evenings to which her en- 
gagement extended, this greatest representative then living of 
Gluck's grandest inspirations devoted eleven to *'Fidelio." This 
tiiumpii of his opera in Berlin, drew from the eomposer a UXbet 
(dated Jfianuaiy 6, 1816) full of expressions of gratitude and en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the sinfjer's talents, and giving Volce 
too, to a rekindled dramatic ambit ion. He says: 

If you wfTP to beg Baron de la Motte Fouque — in my name — to 
invent a grand opera subject which would at the same time be adapted to 
you, you would do a great service to me and the German sti^. I should 

Tike, morfovor. to compose it exrlusively for the Berlin Kfjipf as I shall 
never bring about another opera for the parsimonious management here. 

The next letter relates to the cnratorio for the Gesellsehaft 

der Musikfreunde: 

My dear Zmeskallt 

With dread I observe for the first time to-day that I have not yet 
answered the application of the GeseUschaft der Musif . of the Austrian 
capital for an oratorio. 

The death of my brother two months ago, the guardianship of my 
nephew which thereby devolved upon me, together with many other 
unpleasant circumstances and occurrences are the cause of my tardy 
writing. Meanwhile the poem by H. von Seyfried is already begim and 
I shall also soon set the same to music. That thi- ronimission is highly 
honorable, I scarcely need tell you; that is self-evident and I shall tiy 
to execute it as worthily as my small powers will allow. 

As regards the artistic means to be employed in the performance I 
shall be considerate, but do not wish not to he allowed to depart from 
those already introduced. I hope that I have made myself understood 
in tUs matter. As they insist upon knowing what hontwarium I ask. 1 
inquire in turn whether the Society thinks 400 ducats in gold agreeable 
for such a work. I again beg pardon of the society for the tardiness of 
my answer; meanwhile, youaiydbsrfrirad have at least reported by word 
of mouth my readiness to compose the work, before this, which sets my 
mind measurably at ease — My dear Z. 

Your B. 

The next sdectaons require the pvdiminavy statement of 
certain faets. Beethoven's dissatisfaction at the appointment 
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(im November 9td) of his Buter-in-law as the goaidian of her son — 

now nine years old—was ejcpressed in an appeal to thf^ TTpp<T 
Austrian Landrerhf on the 28th, to transfer the guard iansliip to 
lumself. Next day, the 29th, that tribunal ordered the peti- 
tioner and Dr. SchHiuuier to appear before it in this mattw on 
December 2d at 10 o'dodc a. m. At that time the subject was 
deferred to the same hour on the 13th. Beethoven then appeared 
aiul declared that he could produce "weighty ri anons why the 
widow iihould be entirely excluded from the guardianship." 
Whereupon, on the Kth, it was <wdered that he produce tlMse 
grounds within three days, "failing which, the preparation of the 
guardinnship decree to the widow would he proceedetl with with- 
out further flelay.** The same day Beethoven signed a petition 
to the City Magistrates for an official certificate concerning the^ 
"condemnation of his (Karl's) mother, Johanna van Beethoven* 
on an investigation for infidelity." The magistrate answered him^ 
on the same day through thrir srrrptary that they eould not 
legally grant him a copy of the judgment against her, but would 
communicate the "necessary disclosures" to the tribunal. This 
was done on the Slst. Then came the Christmas hididays, and 
DO furthtf action was taken until the 9th of January, when a 
decision was rendered in Beethoven's favor, and lie was ordered to 
appear on the 19th to take tlie *Vows for the performance of his 
duties." He complied, and on the outside of this order is written: 

To-day appeared Ludwig van Beethoven as the legally appointed 
guardian of his nephew Carl and vowed with soieiBn liudgrsqi before 
the assembled council to perform his duties. 

This document also empowered the new guardian to take pos- 
session of the boy, who of course was still with his mother. But 
what to do with him? Beethoven could not take him into his 
own lodging; adiiid of that age needs a woman's care and 
tenderness. 

A certain Cajetan Ciiannatasio del Rio was at that time pro- 
prietor and manager of a private school in the city for boys, which 
enjoyed a high and deserved reputation. His family ctmsUted of 
his wife and two highly aecomplished daughters, young women of 
fine talents, of much musical taste and culture, and — especially 
the eldest — enthusiasts for Beethoven's music. The composer, 
accompanied by Bernard and the boy, visited and inspected the 
school, and was so much pleased with it and the family, that he 
determined to withdraw his nephew from the public school, and 
place him there as puful and boarder. On Fdiniary 1st, he 
wrote to Giannatasio: 
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NVi th sincere pleasure I inform you that at last oa to-morrow I shall 
bring t o you the preeious pledge that has been mtitisted to me. More' 
over I beg of you acnin under no circumstances to permit tlie nionier to 
exercise any influence* now or when she may see him, all this I will talk 
over inth yott to>moiTow. Yott may impress this also on your servants, 
for mine in another matter w.as bribed by her! More by word of mouth 
though sUence would be preferable to me — but for the sake of your 
future citizen of the irorid* this melancholy communication is necessaiy. 

[In Karl's hand]: I am vwy ^a4 to eome to you, and am your Can 
van Beethoven. 

The next day, Febnuiy 2, the boy was taken from his mother. 

The intolerable annoyance caused by her appearing in person 
or sendintr n niesspnt^er daily to take him from the school, drew 
from Giannatasio on the 11th a written application to the guar- 
dian for "a formal authority in a few lines for refusing without 
further ado to permit her to fetch her son." In his reply, Beet- 
hoven writes: "as regards the mother I request that on the plea 
that he is busy you do not admit her to him at all." He then 
consulted Joseph Edler von Schmerling, a member of the Land- 
recht, upon the measures proper for him to adopt, and communi- 
cated that gentleman's advice to Giannatasio by letter, on the 
morning of the 15th. The same day, taking Bernard with hira, 
he went to the school, and there meeting Giannatasio, the three 
prepared a formal petition to the Landrecht^ praying that tribunaH 
to grant the guardian plenary authority to exclude the widow and/ 
her agents from all or any direct communication with the boy.j 
This Avas signed by Beethoven and immediately presented. On! 
the iiOth, the Lnndrrrht cranttnl, essentially, this petition ; but its] 
decree contained tins proviso: that the mother might still visit her | 
son "in his leisure hours, without disturbing the course of his/ 
educati<Mi or the domestic arrangements, in the company of a per-i 
son to he appointed by the guardian or the director of the eduy 
cational institution." Armed with thi'^ nuthority, Giannatasio 
on March 8th intormcd m writing "Madame Jeanuette de Beet- 
hoven* Vorstadt, Alsergasse, No. 121," that she has in future "to 
apply solely to the uncle as to whether, how and when'* she can see 
her son. And thus this wretched business again for the present 
rested. In these days belongs a letter by Beethoven to Gianna- 
tasio: 

Tlie Queen of Nif;ht surprised us yesterday and also delivered a 
veritable anathema against you; she showed her usual impertinence and 
malice against me and set me back for a moment and I almost believed 
that what she said was right, but when I reached home later I received the 
result of the decision of the L. R. which timis out to be just what was 
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desired and I communicate the most neccasaiy point, although you 
will probably reodve a copy of U towavda evening. . . . 

Neate was now gone to London. On his depaitnre Beet- 
hoven wrote in his album two canons entitled *'Das Schw^gen** 
(Silence) and "Das Reden" (Speech), adding with the date^ "Jan- 
uary 24, 1816/' the words: 

My dear E^o^iah compatriot in wUenei and hi spwel remember your 

ainoere friend 

Ludwig ▼an Bsethoven* 

Hie document concerning the sale of the three overtures to 

the Philharmonic Society which Beethoven promised to give 
Neate (winch Moscheles printed in his paraphrase of Sfhinrfler's 
biography in translation, as if it had been written in £ngii&h and 
not altogether correctly)' ran as follows: 

In the month of July, 1816 [He] Mr. Neate in the name of the Phil- 
harmome Society in Lmidon, received from me S overtures and paid me 

for the same an honorarium of 75 guineas in considoration of which I 
bind myself not to permit them to be published in parts' any where, 
though the right is reserved by me to perform them wherever I please as 
wcH as to publish them in pi niof >rle arrangemr-nt tTioui^h nnt Ijefore Mr* 
Neute shall have written to me that they have been performed in London. 
Moreover, Mr. Neate has assured me that he will kindly take it upon 
himself (to assure me) that the Philharmonic Society will give me per- 
mission after a lapse of one or two years to publish the 3 overtures in 
soote and parts, inasmuch as I can m thb only with thmr consent, with 
whidi I present my compliments to the P. S. 

Vienna, February 5, 1816. Ludwig van Beethoven. 

The three overtures had already been solH to f^teiner, but 
were not published till six years later. The works entrusted to 
him, as remembered by Mr. Neate forty-five years afterwards, 
woe: 1. A copy of the Violin Concerto^ Op. 61, with a tianscrq»tion 
of the solo for Pianoforte on the same pages, which Beethoven 
said he himself had arranged ond was effective; 9. The two Sonatas 
for Pianoforte and Violoncello. Op. 102, with a deilication to 
Neate; 3. The Seventh Symphony in score; 4. "Fidelio" in score; 
and The String Quartet in F minor. Op. 95 — aU in manuscript. 
There is some reason to think that besides these works Neate also 
took a copy of "Dcr plf)rr(>iche AugenHIiVk '* On January S0» 
Beethoven wrote the following letter to Ries in London:* 

'TiLcGtrnaBoiii^iialwMaeqidMdiBlSISataMlAalMttitgimphiby Ifr. Uebwd 
Aldrich. 

•AltoiBMon. 

•PtaUlilKd in Itn by Leopold SebiiiidtioUa*']lMtlM»m amndt, 

etc" 
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Vienna, Januaiy 20, 1816. 

My dear Ries: 

I see from your letter of January 18, that you have safeiy received 
the two things — aa no cotirmv are going, the post is safest, but it coats 
a great deal, I will send you the bill for what I have paid here for copy- 
ing and postage soon, it is veiy little lor an Kngliahman but all the more 
for a poor Austrian musician! 

See that Mr. B.» recompenses me for this, since he has the compo> 
aitions for England very cheaply. Neate, who has been about to go 
every moment, but always remains, will bring the overtures with him, 
I have always communicatni to him the injunctions touching them givoi 
by you and our deceased S.* — the symphony will be dedicated to the 
Empress of Busria. The pianoforte arrangement of the Symphony in A 
must not be published before the month of June, the puUimv cannot 
be earlier — t^ this at once to B. pay dear good R. 

Hie Sonata with violin, which will go from here by the next post, 
may also be published in London in the month of May — but the Trio 
later. (It will also arrive by the next post) I will fix the date myicif 
later. 

And now my heartiest thanks dear Ries, for all the kindness yoo 
have shown to me and particularly for the corrections. Heaven biea 
you and make your progress ever greater in whidi I take a cordial ith- 
tew st — c oMMneBd me to your tv^*. 

It is necessary here to state certain facta, both to explain the 

failure of Mr. Neate to sell any of these works to the London 
publishers, and to render some of the letters to come intelligible. 

The Philharmonic Society was an asuociation of the first 
musicians of London and its vidnity, and no city on earth oould at 
that timie present such an array of great names. Here are a few 
•of them taken alphabetically from its roll: Atwood, Ayrton, 
Bridgetower, Clementi, Cramer, Caruaby, Dragonetti, Horsley, 
Lindley, Mazzinghi, Mori, Naldi, Novello, Ries, Shield, Smart, 
Spagnoletti, Viotti, Watts, S. Webbe, Yanewics. Lnagine the 
disappointment off these men, fresh from the perfonnanoe off the 
•C minor Symi^hony, when they played through the overtures to 
**The Ruins of Athens" and "King Stephen," which, however 
interesting to a Hungarian audience as introductions to a patriotic 
prologue and epilogue m the theatre, possess none of those 
great qualities expected from Beethoven and demanded in a con- 
cert overture! Nor was the "Namensfeier'* thou^t Worthy off its 
author. Ries speaks thus of this matter: 

After I had with much trouble persuaded the Philharmonic Society 
to permit me to order three overtures from him, which should remain its 
pnpnty, he sent me three, not oneof which* in view of Beethoven's gieat 
name and the character of these oonoerts, oould be peifonned* beeanss 

'BinfciH- IBslo^oe 
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expectation was tense and more than the ordinary was asked of Beet- 
hoven.^ A few years later he published all three and the Society did not 
think it worth while to complain. Amongst them was the overture to 
"The Ruins of Athens," which I consider unworthy of him. 

But when it beoune Iciunm that neither of the three— Op. 115 
poadbly excepted — was new» and that not one of them bad been 
composed to meet the Society's order, is it surprising that this 
act of Rprthovcn's was deemed unworthy of him , disrespectful, nay» 
an insult to the Society, and resented accordingly? 

Another matter was personal with Mr. Birchall. That pub- 
lisher, having at last (early m Februaiy) received the last of the 
works purchased by him, immediately deposited with Coutts and 
Co. the sum agreed upon, to the composer's credit, nnrl forwarded 
the following "Declaration" to Vienna for signature, leaving the 
day of the month blank — as it still remains — ^to be inserted when 
signed: 

Rc< c ;v( d . . . . March. 1816, of Mr, Robert Birchall— Music Seller. 
133 New Bond Street, Ix)ndon — the sum of One Hundred and thirty 
Gold Dutch Ducats, value in English Currency Sixty-five Pounds, for 
all my Co|iyiight and Interest, present and futuie. vested or contingent, 
or otherwise within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
in the four following Compositions or Pieces of Music composed or 
arranged by me, viz.: 

1st. A Grand Battle Sinfonia, descriptive of the Battle and Victory 
at Vittoria, adapted for the Pianoforte and dedicated to his Royal 
Highness, the Pnnce Regent— 40 Ducats. 

2nd. A Grand Symphony in the Key of A, adapted U» the Piano* 
forte and dedicated to 

Srd. AGrandTrioibrtheFiaaoferte^ VioIonaadTiolonoeUoinUie 
Key of B. 

4th. A Sonata for tlie Pianoforte with an Accompaniment for the 
Violin in the Key of G, dedicated to 

And, in consideration of such payment I hereby for myself, my 
iixeculors and AdmiuistraLors promiiit; and engage to execute a jirofier 
Assignment therecrf to him, his Executors and Administrators or As- 
signees at his or their Request and Costs, as he or they shall direct. 
And I likewise promise and engage as above, that none of the above 
shall be published in any foreign Country, before the time and day 
fixed and agreed on for such PaUication between R. Birehalland nqrsett 
shall arrive. 

Instead of this document, so indispensable for his security, 
the pnblishef feceived a new demand from Beethovent~oiie for 
five pounds additional, as per memonuufaim: 

Copying 1.10.0 

Postage to Amsterdam 1. 0.0 

TVio fclM 

£6.0.0 
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The very unfavorable impression which this prorcofling made 
upon the mind of Mr. Birchall may readily be conceived. These 
JLo are the 10 ducats mentioned in the following letter, portions 
of which were supivreaaed when prmted hy Biea: 

Vienna, May 8, 1816. 
My answer comes somewhat tardily; but I was ill, had much to 
do and it was impossible for me to answer you sooner; now only the 
most necessary things — not a Heller of the 10 ducats in gold has as yet 
arrived, and I am already beginning to believe, that the Englishmen, too, 
are only magnanimous in foreign lands; so also with the Prince Regent 
from whom I have not even received the cop^bt's fees for my Battle sent 
to him, not even written or oral thanks;* Fries here deducted 6 fl. Con- 
vention money. On the receipt of the money from Birchall, besides 
15 Q. Convention money for postage, tell B. this — ^and see that you 

- younelf get the draft for the 10 ducats, otherwise it will go like the first 
time — what you tell me about Neate's undertaking would be de^nraUe 
jor me. I need it, my salary amounts to S400 florins in paper. I pay 
1100 bome-xeirt* my awvaitt end hie wife nearly dOO fl. Calculate wluA 

' remains. Moreover, I have got to oare wholly for my little nephew. 
• He is till now still in the Institute; this costs me close to llUi) fl. and is 
poor besides, so that I must establidi mywtf in deoent housekeeping so 
that I can have him with me. How much ono must earn in order to 
live here; and yet there is never an end for — for — for — you know it' 
elieedy. As to the dedications another time. A few orders besides the 
concert would also be wdromp from thp Philharmonic Society — besides 
my dear pupil Ries ought to .nit down and dedicate something good to 
me to which the imiifar wtndd also respond and rep^y kind with kind. 
How shall I send you my portrait ' T hope too, to have news from Neate, 
urge him on a bU, be assured of my sincere interest in your futures. 
Urae Neate on to vxyrk and eemposUion. AU things lovely to your 
wi^. Unfortunately I have none. I found only one, whom I shall 
doubtless never possess; but am not a woman hater on that account. , 

Your true friend, ^ 

Beethoven. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this letter, Ries spoke with 
Mr. Birchall, who rext dHV (March 15\ deposited the £5 with 
Couttsand Co. ; but month after month passed and still the "Declar- 
ation" with Beethoven's signature did not arrive. Of the justice, 
propriety, delicacy of this new demand, nothing need be said; its 
historical importance is due oitirely to the very unfavorable effect 
which it and the correspondence relating to it produced tipon the 
Diinils of tlir London publishers. Mr. Neate was in some degree 
prepared lor the coldness with which those gentlemen received his 
proposab in Beethoven's behalf, by a letter written to him after 

•The Prince Bafent bad never ordered this work nor b«d his permiMUMi to pnaent 
ftod dedicate U to Mm liceo asked before sendiD^ it. BeellMV«B refented the fact tbat 
he had not been wcoi M i p eiiKd until the day vt h» death. 
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the tiial of the overtures. OneMnteneefnithetemeinbeKdwofd 
for wofd: "For God's sake, don't buy anything of Beethoven!" 

But he was not prepared for the utter refusal in all quarters to 
listen to him. He besought Mr. Birchall to purchase the overtures. 
The reply waa: "I would not print them, if you would give me them 
gimtis." 

As to the score of the phony in A (the Seventh) » it wasfoUy 
to expect that the Philharmonic Society would pay a large sum for 
the manuscript of a work already (March 6) advertised in Vienna 
for subscription at the price of twenty-five florins. 

It h another Distance of Beethoven's unhicky tendoicy to* 
suqMCt the conduct and motives of others, that seeing in a news- 
paper a notice of the production of one of his Symphonies by the 
Philharmonic Society, he at once assumed that it was the Seventh 
and that Neate had given the use of his manuscript! 

Under such drcnmstances Neate eould do nothing for Beet-^ 
hoven; nor oould he well disclose the true causes of his failure; so 
the composer characteristically assumed that he would do nothing, 
and, as will be seen, gave vent to his wrath in terms equally bitter | 
and unjust. The letters selected pertaining to these transactions 
are reserved for th«r jdaoes m dhnmologieal order. ^ 

Linke's departure with the Erdodys to Croatia was noted in 
the last chapter; he returned to Vienna in the Autumn in season to 
enable Schuppanzigh to begin his winter season of quartets in 
November. They were given in the hail of the hotel "Zum 
BSmischen Kaiser/' and had now ended. So, too, had ended the 
engaifement of Schuppanzigh, Weiss and Ludce with Rasoumow* 
sky. The destruction of his palace, the approach of old age, and 
failing sight, induced him now to dismiss tlimi with suitable 
pensions from his service. Schuppanzigh went to Russia; Linke 
returned to the Erd&dys and Weiss rmained in Vienna. Before 
their departure the first two gave each a farewell concert. Schup- 
panzigh's took place in the palace of Count Deyni. the programme 
being made up entirely of Beethoven's works, viz : Quartet C major. 
Op. 59; Quintet for Wind-instruments and Pianoforte, Op. 16, 
Carl Csemy, pianist; and the Septet, Op. 20. Beethoven ''entered 
at the heginning of the quartet*' and shared in the deafening 
applause of the crowded audience. Czerny relates: "When I 
played the Quintet with Wind-instruments at Schuppanzigh's 
concert, I allowed myself in my youthful frivolity, many changes — 
increasing the difficulty of passives, using the higher octaves, etc 
Beethoven very proporly and severely upbraided me fw it in the 
presence of Sdiupp«nsigh, Ltnke and the other players. The nest 
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day I received from him the following letter, wliich I copy endly 
ftma the otiguial lying before me": 

I cannot aee yott io-day» to-moffow I will eome toyou in person to 

talk with you. I burst out so yesterdfiy, I was \-rry sorry after it had 
happened, but you must pardon it in an author who would have preferred 
to near his work just as he wrote it, beautifully as you played ofherwiM. 
I will make it good pvhUrfy to morrow at the Violonrelfo Sonata. 

Be assured that as an artist I cherish the best of good feeling for 
you end shall always strive to maniliBst ft. 

Linke'ti concert took place on the 18th of February in the 
hall of the '*Rlim]adier Kaiser," the programme, except a Ron- 
doletto lor the Violoncello by Romberg, being aleo entirely 

Beethoven. Stainer von Felsburg played the new Sonata, Op. 
101, and Czemy the pianoforte part of one of the Sonatas, Op. 102, 
on which occaiiion the composer **made it good publicly." And 
so, except for an occasional visit to Vienna by Linke» two more 
of our old aoquaintances disappear for aevoal years; also Hummd 
and Wild. Hummd we sliall meet again besule Beethoven's 
death-bed; Wild no more. An album-leaf containing a canon, 
" Ars longa, vita brevis est" and **A happy journey, ray dear Hum- 
mel, think occasionally of your friend, Ludwig van Beethoven, 
Vienna, April 4, 1816/' was the larewdl to the pianist and compo- 
ser. On the 90th, Wild gave a little musical festival **in the home 
ol an art-lov«r,** at wliich he sang the ''Adelaide" and "An die 
Hotfnung," Op. fl4. Beethoven was present and played the 
accompaniments. And this was his farewell to the singer. On 
April 8d, Beethoven iraote the following letter to Bies: 

My dear Ries: 

Hr. B. has probably received the Tno and Sonata by this time, 

in the last 1< ttrr T askrd 10 diirnt?? more for copying and postage, 
probably you wiii work out these 10 ducats for me — always have 
some worriment lest you are spending a great deal for me for pestsge, I 
greatly wish that you would he so kind to rhargp up to me all my 
letters to you as 1 want to have you reimbursed from here by the house of 
Fries to the house of Ckiutts in London. Unless the publisher B. objects^ 
in which case he must send me notice immediately by post, the Sonata 
with violin will appear here on June 15th, the Trio on Jul^ 15th, oon- 
ceming the piaaofeite arnmgement of the Sjrmphony, I wUl inform Hot 
B. when it is to come out. Neate must now Vm:- in London; T gnve him 
to cany with him a number of my compositions; and he promised to 
put them to the best use for me, greet him for me. Archdnae Rudolph 
also plays your works with me, my dear Ries, of which // sogno pleases^ 
me particularly. Farewell, my dear B., commend me to your dear' 
w3W as wdl as an the pretty English women to iriunn it might give 
I^essnve. 
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On May 15, a letter of condolence to Countess ErdOdy was 
called out by the sudden death of her son Fritsn. At the country- 
seat in Croatia, the lad burst one niorninE? int o his sister's room and, 
complaining of his head, with a cry of aaguii>h sank dead at her feet, 
Beethoven labors sadly in his effort to find words of comfort lor the 
stricken mother: **Iteflect that your son might have been forced to 
go into battle and might then, like millions of others, have met his 
death, besides you are still the mother of two dear, hopeful chil- 
dren." On the same day he wrote a French letter to Neate which, 
because of its characteristic style and unconventional spelling, 
Mosdieles reproduced literally. A paragraph will suffice us here: 

. Avanthier on me portait un extrait d'uae Gazette anglaise noinmi6e 
lloniing cronigle, ou je lisoit avec grand plasir, que la Bociei6 philhsr- 
monique k donnfe ma sinfonie in A^f; c'est une j^ranf^^ satisfaction pour 
moi, mais je souhais biea d'avoir de vous m£me des nouveiles, que vous 
feres avec toas les eontpomtions, que j'ai vous doniiis; vous m'aves 

promis ifi, dr. donnrr nn ronrrrt pour moi, mais ne prenes mal, si Je me 
m^tis un peu, quand je pense que ie rnnce regent d'angleterre ne me 
dignoit pas ni d*une reponse ni o une autre reconnaissance pom' la Bataite 
que j'ai envoy^ a son Altesse, et lerjuclle on a donn^e si snuvont n Londre, 
et seulement les gazettes annoncoient le reussir de oet <£uvre et nen 
d*autK diose. . . . 

The following letter of a few days later was written in Knglityh^ 
probably by Hiiring, and only signed by Beethoven: 

Vienaa, May 18» 1819. 

My dear Neate: 

By a letter of Mr, Ries, I am acquainted with your happy arrival 
at Lijiuluu. I am vrry well pleaspd with it, Sod StiU better I WOold be 
pkased if I had learned it by yourself. 

Concerning our busiaess, I know well enou^ that for the perfonn- 
ance of tho prrntcr works, as the Symphony, the Cantata, the Chorus, 
and the Opera, you want the help of the Phiiharmoaic Society, and I 
hope your endeavour to my advantage will be successful. 

Mr. Ries gave me notice of your intention to give a concert to ray 
benefit. For this triumph of my art at London I would be indebted to- 
yon alone; but an influence still wholesomer on my almost indigent life, 
would be to have the profit prorwdinj^ from this enterprise. You know, 
that in some r^ard I am now father to the lovely lad you saw with me; 
hardly I can five alone three months upon my annual sahuy of 8400 
florins in paper, and now the additional burdrn of maintaining a poor 
orphan — you conceive how welcome lawful means to improve my cir- 
eumstaaeefl must be to me. As for the Qoartet in F minor, you may sell 
it without delay to a publisher, and si|?Tiify me the day of its publication, 
as I should wish it to appear here and abroad on the veiy day. The 
saawyoabepkasedtoao with the two Sonatas, Op. M, tor pisnofoirte 
sad moBoeln; yet with the latter it needs no haste. 
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T 1p,ivo entirely to your judgment to fix the terms for hoth works, 
to wit, the ^uatuor and the Sonatas, the more the better. Be so kind 
to write me immediately for two reasons; Ist, that I may not be obliged 
to shrink up my shoulders when they ask me if I got letters from you; and 
ftdly, that I may know how you do, and if I am in favour with you. 
Answer me in English if you nave to give me happy news (for example, 
thoae of giving a concert to my benefit), in French if they are bad ones. 

Perhaps you find some lover of music to whom the Trio and the 
Sonata with violin, Mr. Ries had sold to Mr. Birchall, or the Symphony 
arranged for the Pianoforte, might be dedicated, and from whom there 
might be expected a present. In expectation of your speedy answer, my 
dear friend and countryman, I am, yours truly, 

Ludwig 

We can follow the progress of the business in connection with 
the composition& to be published in London in the following lettv 
to Ries: 

'^noa, June 11, 1816. 

My dearR.! 

I am sorry that beeaiue of me, you are again compelled to pay out 

snmn pnstap:p money, wHIinfr T am to help and serve others it gives me 
equal pani to burden others with my affairs. Of the 10 ducats nothing 
has appeared up-to-date and the coodusion to be formed from this is that 
in England as here there are wind-bags and people who do not keep their 
word. I charge nothing against you in this. Nevertheless I must beg 
of you to go to "Mr. Birchall again in the matter of the 10 ducats, and to 
collect them yourself, I assure you on my honor that I paid thr- fl. in 
Convention coin for expenses outside the copyist's fee and several post- 
ages in bank-notes, llie money was not even paid in ducats, though 
you yourself wrote me that it would be paid in Dutch ducats — therefore 
there are also in England such conscientious persons to whom keeping 
tiheir word is nothing ? 1 ! The publisher here has applied to me to nave 
the Trio published in London on the last of August, for whi' h reason I hcg 
of you kindly to speak with Mr. B. Mr. B. can get himself in readiness 
coneeming the pianoforte amngement of the Ssntniihony in A, since as 
soon as the poUisher heie tells me the day I sull inunediateljr let you 
or B. know. 

As I have not heard a syllable from Neate rince his arrival in Lon- 
don, I brp ymi to tell him to give you an answer wh( tlw r lie lias ^oM the 
Quartet in F minor as I want to publish it here simultaneously, and what 
I may expect in rrference to the Violoncello Sonatas? Of all the other 
works which I sent by him T am almost ashamed to speak, even to myself 
for having again been so trustful to give them to hint wholly without 
conditions trusting that his friend^ip and care for my interrats would 
find a way. I was given to read a translation of a report in the Morning 
Chronicle about the performance of a Symphony (probably in A). The 
same thing will probably happen to this as well as all the other works 
which I gave to N. as happened to the Battle, I lihall probably get noth- 
ing for them as I got nothing for that work except to read about the per- 
formances in the newspapers. The pianoforte arrangement of the 
Symphony in A was hasray copied and after looldng throu{^ it catef ally 
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I have had the transcriber change a few passages idiich I will communi- 
cate to you. All things lovely to your wrfe. 
In hasten your tnie friend. 

Beethoven. 

N. B. Have you dedicated your Concerto in E-flat to Archduke' 
Rudolph? Why did you not write to him yourself about it? 

Tourhin/» the unhappy negotiations with Birchall anrl the 
"declaration/' Beethoven finally wrote, in French, the following 
letto: 

(To Mr. BirahaU) 

Vienna. July 22, 1816. 

Monsieur: 

I received the declaration for my signature concerning the works 
which I ceded to you. I am perfectly willing to meet your wishes as 
soon as the trifling a£Fair of the 10 ducats due me for the expense of 
copying, postage, etc., is adjusted, as I have had the honor to eqilain to 
you in detail. 

Ibcgefyou, Monsieur, kindly to remit the »nmU sum so MtO enable 
me to <iend you the before-mentioned document. Please aooept the 

assurance of my greatest esteem, etc. 

Beethoven had now made up his mind to take his nephew from 
Giannata^io's care and make a home for him with himself. The 
removtl waa to be made at the end of the approaching quarter 
and meanwhile Karl was to remain where he was so that he might 
have proper care during his recovery from the eflFects of an opera- 
tion for hernia. Becthovrn notified his purpo.sc to Giannatasio 
on July 28, 1816, and admonished his friend that in the interim 
the old strictness was to be observed touching the mother's visits. 
The following passage is from the letter: 

As regards the Queen of Night, matters will remain as they have 
been, and even if the operation should be performed at your place, as he 
will be ill for a few days and consequently more mjscepti!)le and irritable, 
she is all the less to be admitted to him since all impressions might easily 
be renewed in K. whidh we cannot permit. How mtk we am hope for 
amendment in her case is shown by the enclosed insipid scrawl which I 
send you only that you may see how how right I am in pursuing the plan 
adopted; but this time I (Ud not answer her like a SaiiaUo out lise a 
aultan. 

I^e surgical operation on the boy was performed by Dr. 

Sraetana and under the affectionate care which he received at the 
hands of the Giannatasios he quickly recovered and visited his 
uncle at Baden, going thither with the Giannatasios. Fr&ulein 
Fanny tells the story ^ the visit nmply and gracefully : 
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While his nephew was still with us [she writes], Beethoven once 
mvited us to vimt him at Baden where he was spending the summer 
months, my father and we two daughters with Karl. Although our host 
had been informed of our coming we soon noticed that no arrangement 
^ had been made for our entertainment. .B. went with us in the evemag 
* to a tavern where we were surprised to note that he dickered with the 
waiter about every roll, but this was because owing to hia bad hearing he 
had frequently been cheated by serving-people; for even then one had 
be iroy dow to htt ear to make him undnrtand and I ncdl that I was/ 
often greatly embarrassed when I had to pierce throuj?h the grayish hairsi 
which concealed Jus ear; he himself often said: "I imist have my hair cut!" v 
Looking at him cunorily one thought that his hair was coarse and bristly. I 
but it was very fine and when he put his hand through it, it remained ' 
standing in ail directions which often looked comical. (Once when he ' 
eame we noticed a hole in the elbow when he was taking his overcoat off - ^ 
he must have remembered it for he wanted to put it on again, but nid 
laughi M , taking it completely off: "You've already seen it!") 

When we came to his lodgings in the afternoon a walk was pro- 
posed; but our host would not go along, excusing himself saying he had a 

g-eat deal to do; but he j>romised to follow and join us, and did so. 
ut when we came back m the evening; there was not a sign of enter- 
tainment to hp seen B. rmittered excuses and accusations npainst the 
persons who had been charged with the arrangements and helped us to 
settle ourselves; O how interesting it was! to move a Ib^t sofa with has 
he!p A rather liirpr room in which his pianoforte 8tOod» Was cleaned for 
us girls to use as a bedroom. But sleep remained longdbsent from us in 
this musical sanctuary. Yes, and I must eonfess to my shame that our 
curiosity and desire to know thing's led us to examine a large round table 
which stood in the room. A note-book in particular received out atten- 
tion. But there was such a confusion of domestic matters, and mudi of 
it wliifh to us '^'fis illegible that we were amazed; but, behold, one passage 
I still remember — ^there it stood: '*My heart runs over at the s^t of 
lovely nature — although she is not here!** — that gave us a great mal to 
think about. In the morning a very prosaic noise roused ns ont of onf) 
poetical moodl B. also appeared soon with a scratched face, and com- ( 
pldned that he had had a quarrd with his servant who was going away, ^ 
'Look," he said, "how he has maltreated mr'" TTc romplained also that 
these persons, although they knew that he could not hear, did nothing i 
to make tiiemselves understood. We then tock a walk through tha/ 
beautiful Helenenthal, we ^irls ahead, then B and our father. What 
^follows we v^re able to overhear with strained ears: 

lily father thought that B. could rescue himself firom hb unfbr- 
tunate domestic conditions only by marriage, did he know anybody, et( . 
Now oui long foreboding was con&med: "he was unhappy in love! five 
jrean ago he nad made uie acquaintance of a person, a union with whom 
he would have considered the greatest happiness oT liis life. It was not 
to be thought of, almost an imj^ossibility, a chimera — ^nevertheless it is 
now as on the first day." This harmony, he added, he had not yet 
discovered! It had never reached a confession, but he could not get it 
out of his mind! Then there followed a moment which made good for 
many misunderstandings and grievous conduct on his part; for he acknowl- 
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tSgtd my fatluf^t tneadfy offer to help him u moeh m pontUe in hit 

domestic trouhlps, and I believe hp wns ronvinced of his friendship for 
him. He sjpoke again of his unfortunate loss of hearing, ol the wretched 
physical existence whidi he had endured for a hmg tiine. He (B.) was 
so happy nt the noonday meal, (in the open air in Helena) his muse 
hovered around himl He frequently turned aade and wrote a few 
BMwnrei with the renuuic: "liy promomde with yon cost me lome notes 
bvtbMNii^tiiioilieri.'' AUthbliwcn^inSqytemheroftiieyeftrlSU. 

Beetfiovcn's project now was, upon letuming to the city 
to abandon his tavern life and so to arrange his domestic affairs as 
to have his nephew live with him and attend school or study with 
private tutors — perhaps both. As usual Zmeskall was charged 
with looking alter servants* discovering their qualifications, etc. 
After Kail diould eome there would be need of a housekeeper, 
but meanwhile Beethoven suggested to Zmeskall th«t he find for 
him a servant who should be good, of decent deportment, well 
recommended, married "and not murderous so that my life may 
be safe inasmuch as for the sake of several rapscallions I want 
to live a little Icmger In this world." He returned to yiettna by 
September 27 at iKe'latest. 

That brilliant youth Alois Jeitteles of Brtinn, now a student 
of medicine at Vienna, wrote when hardly twenty-one years of age 
the beautiful series of songs "An die feme Geliebte," so exquisitely 
set to music by Beethoven. Sdmidler states, that the composer 
thanked the young poet for the happy in.spiration; but whether he 
had found them in a handbook, which is probable, or received 
them in manuscript, does not appear. But no one can hear them 
adequately sung without feeling that there is something more in 
that muffic than the mere inspiration of the poetry. It was com- 
pleted not many weeks before, in his letter to ^es (Bffay 8), he wrote: 
"I found only one whom I shall doubtless never possess"; and 
but six months before the above conversation with Giannatasio. 
Just five years had now elapsed since he became acquainted with 
Amalie von Sebald: was she' not the real inspiration of **An die 
ferae Geliebte"?' 

Peter Joseph Simrock of Bonn, then 24 years of age, was now 
in Vienna. He was often with Beethoven, in Baden, in his 
lodging in the SailerstStte and in the inn **Zur goldeneu Bim," 
whm he often dined after the removal of Glannatawo to that 
quarter. Bfr. Simrock also toM the writer that he had no diffi- 

'Dr. Ricmann, holding to his th. or^ that the love-letter to the "Immortal Beloved" 
waa written on July 6, 1812, chango'' Thsyer'a concluding worda to make them read: 
"TImI this cftAe, wudi advuicea fieetboven ao neatljr aa • aoog oompoaer, was dicaeted 
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cully ia making Beethoven uuderstaud him it he spoke into his 
left ear; but anything private or confidential must be oommimi- 
cated in writing. On one occasion the eomposcr banded him 

paper and pencil, rfmnrkinct that his servant was an eaves- 
dropper, etc. A few days afterwards when Simrock called s^a\n, 
"Now," said Beethoven, "we can talk, for I have given my servant 
5 florins, a kick in the rear and sent to the devfl.'* 
I Everywhere in public, said Simrock, Beethoven railed at 
I Emperor Franz Tirfnuse of the reduction of tlie paper money. 
"Such a rascal ought to be hanged to the first tree," said he. But 
he was known and the police officials let him do what he pleased. 
<-|sJ[e ate a great deal at the tavern becauae he ordored haphazard 
and sent away what was not to his taste. 

Another of Bt-t'thoven's visitors just now was Alexander Kyd. 
This gentleman, since July 25, 1^1 0, a Major-General in the East 
India Company's Engineer Corps, paid the usual tribute to the 
elimat^ and, broken down in h«Uth, came to Vioina to put him- 
self under the treatment of Malfatti. He thus made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Bertolini» who gave to Jahn and the iwesent 
writer the following details: 

Kyd w as a great lover of music, and, after his long residence 
in India, enjoyed to the utmost his present opportunities of hear- 
ing it. Bertolini took him to Caerny, who during several visits 
played to him all the pianoforte works of Beethoven then in print. 
The General was ravished with these compositions, asked for a 
complete thematic catalogue of the composer's works, and be- 
sought Bertolini to introduce him to their author. This took place 
on the S8th of September '*in the house next to the Colorado 
Palace," said Bertolini. Thcgr found him shaving and looking 
shockingly, his niddy face browned by the Baden sun variegated 
by razor cuts, bits of paper, and soap. As Kyd seated himself 
crash t went the chair. In the course of the interview, the General, 
showing the common belief of Beethoven's poverty, pfoposed to 
Km through the Doctor, to compose a symphony for which he 
would pay him 200 ducats (£100), and secure its perforTnanoe by 
the London Philharmonic Society, not doubting that the prohts q£^ 
the work to the composer would thus amount to £ 1000. He offered \ 
also to take him himself to London. To Beethoven's leaving ; 
Vienna just now there really secms to have been no serious im- - 
pediment, other than his nephew; and the boy was certainly in , 
the best of hands so long ns he remained with Giannatasio. ' 
' However, he did not accept the proposition, nor even the order for ' 
^ the Symphony; because Kyd desired to have it rather like the/ 
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wriier, than tlie later uoea-^tluit aomewhat dioiter, simpler, aod 

more easy ol oomprdiension than these last. The conclusion 
of the story as told in the Fischoff MS. Gorreaponds entirely with 

the Doctor's relation: 

When Bertolini related all this to his friend with sympathetic joy 
tiie latter reodyed it in an entirely diflhrent spirit. He dedared tliat he 
■wouli-! receive dictation from no one; he needed no mr^tn v, despised it and 
would not submit himself to the whim of another man for half the world, 
still leas compose anytimig which was not aecording to his fikmg, to his 
individuality. IVom that time he was also oool toward Bertolini and 
remained so. 

When he afterwards qnarrelled svith find insulted Malfatti he 
broke entirely with Bertolini; but both those gentlemen were too 
honorable ever to disclose the details of this breach. Simrock 
wiitea in an autograph notioe for thia work: 

When I visited Beethoyen in Vienna on September t9, 1810, he 

told me that he had had a visit on the day 1>efore from an Englishman 
who on behalf of the London Philharmonic Society had asked him to com- 
pose « symphony for tiiat institution in the style of the first and second 
symphonies, regardless of eost. ... As an artist he felt himself deeply 
(l^^ended at such an offer and indignantly refused it and thus closed the 
interview with the intermediaiy. In his ezdtement he expressed him- 
self very angrily and with deep displeasure towards a nation whieh by 
such an offer had manifested so low an opinion of an artist and art, 
which he looked upon as a great insult. When we were passing Has- 
hnger's publishing hou.se in the Grahen in the afternoon he stopped 
suddenly and pointing to a large, powerfully built man who had just 
entered, cried out: '^There's the man whom I threw down stairs yester- 
dsyr 

"Whom I threwdown stairs** was, ol oonrae, meant metaphoricaUy. 

It is pretty evident that Beethoven in some degree misunderstood 
General KytPs proposition and that this eliullition of spleen was 
rather dirert/ ii against Neate and the riiilliarmonic Society than 
the General. It is greatly to be regretted tliut this artistic pride 
had so little restrainnig effect upon his correspondence when 
pecuniary matters form the topic — which remark bring.s us agahi 
to Mr. Birchall. Beethoven had at last di«?covcred the £5 to his 
credit in the hnnk of Fries nnd ( <i , and siLnied a receipt for it on 
August 3d — too Ittte to prevent tiie foiluwiug letter being sent to 
him: 

August 14, 1815. 

Sir: 

Mr. Birchall received yours of the 22d of last month and was sur- 
prised to hear you have not yet received the additional £5.0.0 to defray 
your expenses of copying, etc. He assures the above sum was paid to 
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Messrs. Coutts and Co., March 15th last, to l>e transmitted to Messrs. 
Fries and Co., of Vienna for you, which he supplied you would receive as 
aafe as the previous sum. In consequence of jOUr last letter, inquiry has 
again been made at Messrs. Coulls and Co., respecting it and they have 
referred to their books and find that Messrs. fries and Co., were written to 
on the 18th of May, «iid in that letter the folkvwingexlVMtieqi^^ 
was contained. 

London, May 13, 1816. 

•To Messrs. Fries and Co.: 

"We have received from Mr. Birch all a farther sum of five pounds 
[£5] on your account for the use of Mr. Beethoven. You will therefore 
please to account to that gentleman for the same and inditde the anunmt 
m your next bill upon us. 

"Coutts and Co." 

If Mr. Beethoven will call on Messrs. Fries and Co., and get them to 
tefer to that letter, no doubt it will be immediately paid, as there is a 
balance in their favour at Messrs. Couttsand€!o,»of £5Mi, which was not 
included in their last Bill on London. 

Mr. Birchal! is sorry you have not received it so soon as you oii^t, 
but he hopes you will be convinced the fault does not lay [sic] with him, as 
the money was paid the day after Mr. Ries spoke about it. 

Mr. Birchall wished particularly to have the Declaration returned to 
him as soon as possible and likewise wishes you to favour him with the 
Dedications and operas, which are to be put to the Trio, Sonata and the 
Grand Symphony m A. The publication of the Sonata has been delayed 
a long time in conseqiimce of that, but he hopes you will not delay for- 
warding all on the receipt of this. When" yon write again Mr. Birchall 
will be glad to know your sentiments respecting writing Variations to 
the moat favourite Englisli, Scotch or Irish airs for the Pianoforte with 
an accompaniment either for the vioHn or violoncello — as you find lK*st — 
about the same length as Mozart's airs "La dove prcnde" and "Colomba 
o tortorella" and Kindel's "Seethe Conquering Hero Comes"; with jam 
Variations, be so good, when you oblige him with your terms, as to say 
whether the ai» need be sent you; if you have many perhaps mentioning 
the name wiU be sufficient. In fixing the price Mr. BirehikU wishes yon 
to mention a sum that will include Oipying and Post .^t^es 

For R. Birchaii. 

Beethoven's reply in English bears all the marks of H^ring's 
pen* being only signed by hiiiMelf : 

Vienna, October 1, 1816. 

Uy dear Sir: 

I have duly received the £S, and thought previously you would not 
increase the number of Englishmen neglecting tneir word and honour as I 
had the misfortune of meetmg with two of tliis sort. In reply to the other 
topics of your favour, I have no objection to write Variations according to 
your plan and I hope you will not find £80 too much, the accompaniment 
will be a flute or violin or a violoncello; you'll either decide it when you 
send me the iq>pirobation of the price, or you'll leave it to me. I expect 
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to receive the songs or poetry — the sooner the better, aad you'll favour me 
•Iw wiih the prouble number of worlcB of Variations you are indined to 
leoeive of me. 

The Sonate in G with the accompaniment of a violin is dedicated 
to his Imperial Highness, Arehdulee luidolph of Austria — it is Op. 99. 
The Triom B-[flat] is drdicatod to tho .saino and is Op. DT. Tlio Piano 
arrangement ol the Symphony in A is dedicated to the Empress of the 
Rnsnas, meaning the wife of tiie Emperor Alezancfer— Op. 98. 

Concerning the rx|)cnse3 of copyint^ and posting, it is not possible 
to fix them before hand, they are at any rate not considerable and you'U 
please to consider that you have to deal with a man of honour, who will 
not charge one 6d [sixpence] more than he is charged for himself. Messrs. 
Fries and Co., will account with Messrs. Coutts and Co. The- postage 
may be lessened as I hare been ttdd. 

I offer you of my works the following new ones. A grand Sonata 
for the pianoforte alone £40. A Trio for the Fiano with accompt. of 
Violin or Violoncello for £50. It is possible that somebody will offer you 
other works of mine to purchase: for ex. the Score of the Grand Sym- 
phony in A. With regard to the arrangement of this Symphony for the 
piano, I beg you not to forget that you are not to publish it until I have 
appointed the day of its publication here in Vienna. This cannot be 
otnerwise without making myself guilty of a dishonourable act — but the 
Sonata with the violin and the Trio in B-flat may be published without 
any delay. 

With all the nerv Works which you will have of me or which I 
offer you, it resta with you to name the day of their publication at your 
own choioe, I entreat you to honour me as soon as posnble with an answer 
having many orders for compositiims and that you may not be delayed. 
My address or direction is: 

Aronsiour Ix)uis van Beethoveu, 
No. 1005 and 1056 Sailecstittte, Ste Stock, 

Vienna. 

You msy send your letter if you please direct to your. 

Most humble servant, 
• Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Beethoven not only complained of Neate to Hies, but now 
wrote to Smart of him in such bitter terms that that gentleman 
suppressed the letter entirely except to show it to Neate himself, ; 
whose grief and aatoniahment at the tnjustioe done him aire but | 
partly eipiessed m this next letter: \ 

Londcm, October 89, 1810. 

My dear Beethoven : 

Nothing has ever given me more pain than your letter to Sir George 
Smart. I oonfess that I deserve your censure, that I am greatly in fault; 
but must say also that I think you have judged too hastily and too 
harshly of my conduct. The letter I sent you some time since, was writ- 
ten at a moment when I was in 9uek a state of mind and spirits that I am 
sure, had you seen me or krituvn my sufTfrin^'s, ynu would have excused 
every unsatiafactoiy passage in it. Thank Godi it is now all over, and I 
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was just on the point of writing to you, when Bar George calM witk 

your letter. I do not know how to begin an answer to it; I have never 
been called upon to justify myself, because it is the first time that 1 ever 
stood aocuMd of dislionar; and what makes it the more painful is "that 
I stand acc'U'^or! hy llic man who, of al! in the world, T most admire and 
esteem, and one aLiO whom 1 have never ceased to think of, and wish for 
hit wdfare, since I mads his acquaintanra." But as the appesnmce of 
my conduct ha? hren so imfjivorahle in your eyes, ImitttdttyOII SgMaof 
the situation 1 wa:i m previous to my marriage* 

• « 

I mnun in my profenioii, and with no abatement of my love of 

Beethoven! During this period I could not myself do anything publicly, 
consequently all your music remained in my drawer unseen and unheard. 
I, howwer, did make a very considerable attempt with the Fhilharmooic 
to acquire for you what I thought, you fully entitled to. I offered all your 
music to them upon condition that they made youaveiy handsome present; 
this they said tkey oonM not i^ord, but proposed to see and hear youf 
music, and then offer a pncr for it; I objected and replied "that I should 
be ashamed that your music should be put up by auction and bid for! 
— that yonr name and reptrtation were too dear to me"; and f otutted the 
meeting with a determination to pive a concert and take all the trouble 
myself, rather than that your feehn^ should be wounded by the chance 
of their disapproval of your works. I was the more appnshauive of this, 
from the unfortunate circumstances of your Overtiu-es not being well 
received; they said they had no more to hope for, from your other works. 
I was not a Director last season, but I am for the next, and Uien I shall 
have a voice which I shall tal<e care to exrrt. I offered your 

Sonatas to several publishers, but they thought them too difficult, and 
said they would not be saleable, and consequently made offers such as I 
could not accept, but when I shall have played them to a few professors, 
their reputation will naturally be increased by their merits, and I hope to 
have better offers. The Symphony you read of in the "Morning Chron- 
icle" I believe to be the one in C minor; it certainly was not the one in A, 
for it has not been played at a concert. 1 shall insist upon its being 
played next season, and most probably the first night. I am exceedingly 
glad that you have chosen Sir George Smart to make your complaints of 
me to, as he is a man of honor, and very much ^our friend; had it been 
anyone else, your complaint might have been listened to, and I injured 
all the rest of my life. But I trust I am too respectable to be thought 
unfavorably of by those who know me. I am, however, quite willing to 
give up every sheet I have of yours, if you again desire it. Sir George 
will write by the next poet* and will confirm this. I am sorry you say 
that I did not even acknouUdge my obligation to you, becan'ip I talked of 
nothing else at Vienna, as every one there who knows me can testify. I 
even offered my purse, which you geneiouily always declined. Fjny» my 
dear Fciend. believe me to remain. 

Ever yours, most sincerely, 

CNcale^ 
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Znieakal], wlioae patience and forbearance were tnexhauitible^ 

had again provided his friend with servants — a man and his wife — 

and something was done towards making the lodging in the Sailer- 
stiitte ready to receive the nephew at the end of the quarter. But 
this was not yet to be. The circumstances explain the fuliowing 
fittie letter to Zmedcall of date November 8^ 1816: 

Dear Z. Your nonorecommendation of the servants engaged by me 
I ean also not recommeDd— I beg of yov at onoe to hand over to me 

tliroiiph Hr. Schlemni" T the papers, testimonials, etc., which yon havr 
from them, I have reason to suq>ect them of a theft. I have been 
continually 91 tinoe tiw 14th of isst mentii aad aitst keep to nqr bed 
ai^! room All projects concerning my nepheir have fooiidered be- 
cause of these miaerable perscms. 

Further tnfotniatioii is provided by the following letter to 
Giannatasio: 

Valued Firiend: 

My hnn^irhold greatly re=;enih!p^ a .ship'^Tcck, or threatens to, ia 
brief I have been so swindled in reference to these people by one who 
' affects to be a connoiaseur, moreover my recovery seems to be in no 
hurry. To engage a steward whose exterior and interior unknown 
under such circumstances, and to leave the education of my Karl to 
dianee, I can never do» great as are the sacrifices whikdi in many respects 
I shall again be called upon to make, I therefore beg you to kci p my Karl 
again for this quarter, I shall accept your suggestion regarding his 
euhlvation of music to this extent tibat KuA dialTleave you 8 or even S 

times a wrrlc rvrninp:?; at f> o'clock and remain witli ine till the next 
morning when he shall return toyou again by about 8 o'clock. £veiy 
day womd be too taxing for K. and^ for me, since it would always 
have to be at the same hour, too wearisome and restricting. We shall 
discuss more in detail during this quarter what would be most practicable 
and considerate also for me, for, m vww, unfortunately of ihe fact that 
my circumstances are continually getting worst- I must also li^^c this ex- 
pression, if your residence in the garden had been better adapted to my 
health, everything would more easily have been arranged. As regarcu 
my indrljtcJrn to you for tlie last quarter I mu.-t beg of you to bring 
the matter directly to my attention as the bearer of this has been blessed 
by God widi a certain amount of stupidity whidi one mij^t not begrudge 

hmi if otliers were not affected by it. Regarding the other expenditures 
for Karl during his illness or matters connected with it, I beg of you to 
have patience for a few days as I have large expenditures just now on di 
hands. I should also like to know how I am to conduct myself toward 
Smettana in view of his successfully accomplished operation. So far as 
his compensation is concerned if I were rich or not In the condition of all 
(except the Austrian usurers) whom fate has bound to this country, I 
would not ask at all. I onlv mean an a}}proximate estimate. Farewell, 
I embrace you with all my heart, and will always look upmi you as the 
fri^Nid of myself and my amA, 
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In November, Mr. Lonsdale wrote as follows in behalf of 
Ilfr.Bin!ball: 

London, November 8, 1816. 

Sir: 

In nnswcr to yotirs of the 1st Octol)er, I am desired by Mr. Bircliall 
to inform you, he is glad to find you are now satisfied respecting his 
promise of paying you £5 ... in addition to what you before received 
arronUng to agreement; but he did not think you would have delayed 
sending the receipt signed after the receipt of the 130 ducats merely 
because you had not received the £5 . . ., which latter sum was not in- 
cluded in the rcfpipt. Till it comes Mr. Birchall cannot, at any rnte, 
enter into any frcsii arrangement, as his first care will be to secure those 
pieces he has already paid you for, and see how they aasww his purpose as 
a Music Sellor and without the receipt he cannot prevent any other Mnsic 
Seller f ro lu p u b 1 i h iug them. In regard totheairswith variations, the price 
of £S0, which is supposed you mean for each, is considerably more than 
he could nfTurd to give, ever to have any hopes of seeing them repay him 
— if that should be your lowest price — Mr. Birchall will give up his idea 
of them altogether. The Symphony in A will be quite ready for publi- 
cation in a week; Mr. Rip=; fwho has kindly undertaken the inspection of 
your works) has it now looking over — but it will not come out tiil the day 
come* you may appoint. 

Mr. Bin hrill frnrs the Sonata in C and the Trio in B-flat have been 
published in Vienna before his — lie wiil be obhged to you to inform him of 
the day, when you write, that they were published. I am sorry to say, 
that Air. Birchall's health ha.s been very bad for two or three years back, 
which prevents him from attending to business and as there are, I fear, 
but little hopes of his being mwk better, he is less anxious respecting 
making any additions to his catalogue than hp othrnvisc would have 
been; he is much obhged to you for the offer of the Sonata and the Trio» 
but he be|B to dedine it f or the reasons before mentionsd* 

Hopuig to hear soon t< sport irti.' tlic j> . per sent for your ngnatur^ 
I am Sir, for Mr. Birch&ll, etc. 

C. Lonsdale. 

p. S. The Snriaf a in C is j iihli.shed and the Trio will be in a few days* 
Is Mr. Beethoven s opera of Fideho publisbed? Where and by whom? 

To this Ictt. T Beethoven sent an answer addressed to Mr. 
Birchall dated December 14, 1816, as follows: 

Vienna, December 14, 1816.— 105£ SailerstStte. 

Dear Sir: 

I give you my word of honor, that I have signed and delivered the 
receipt to the house, Fries and Co., some day last August, who, as they 
say, transmitted it to Messrs. Coutts and Co., where youTl have the 
goodness to apply. Some error might have taken place that instead of 
Messrs C. sending it to you, they have been directed to keep it till fetched. 
Excuse this irregularity, but it is not my fault, nor had I ever the idea of 
withholding it from the circumstance of the £5 not being included. 
Should the receipt not come forth at Messrs. C, I am ready tO sign any 
other and you shall have it directly with return of post. 
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If you find variations in my style too dear at £30, I will abate, for 
Uie sake of your friendship, one-third, and you have the ofler of such 
variations as fixed in our former letters for £20 mrh air. 

Please to publish the Symphony in A immediately, as well as the 
Sonata and the Trio— they being ready here. 

The grand opera Fidelio is my work. The arrangement for the 
pianc^orte has been publitihed here under my care, hut the score of the 
OMVa itself is not yet published. I have given a copy of the score to iSx* 
Neate under the seal of frionriship and whom I aiull direct tO treat fOT 
my account in case an otier should present. 

I amdoiuly hope your healtn n iin]»oviiig. Give me leave to 
siilMcribe mywlf. Dear Sir. 

Your very obedient servant, 
[Poetmark, Dee. 81, 18I«.] Ludwig van BcetlioveD. 

This letter closed the correspondence; for upon the death of 
Mr. Birchall his successor, Lonsdale, did not deem the connection 
with the composer to be worth retaining. Letters to Zmeskall, 
Sir George Smart and Neate, in London, tell of incidents which 
make up the history of the latter part of the year 1816: 

(To Zmeskall—December 16.) 
Here dear Z. you will receive my friendly dedication' which 1 hope will 
be a precious souvenirof our long-conUnued friendship and be accepted as a 
proof of my respect and not as the end of a long-spun thread (for you 
belong to my earliest friends in Vienna). Farewell — ^Abstain from the 
decayed fortresses, the attack cadiaiists more than those on the wdi 
preservsda 

As ever, 

Your foiend, 

Beethoven. 

N. B. If you have a moment's time please tell me howmuchaliveiy 
will cost now (without cloak) with hat and boot money. 

The most extraordinary changes have talcen place, the man, thank 

God, has gone to the devil, hut on the other hand the wife scema dia* 
posed to attach herself all the more closely. 

(To Sir George Smart, dictated to Harint?.) 

Vienna, December 16, 1816. — 1065 Saiierstiitte, 3d Floor. 
Bdfy dear Sir: 

You honor me with so many encomiums and compliments that 
I ought to blush, tho* I confess they are highly flattering to me and X 
thank you most heartily for the part y<M take in my affairs. They have 
rather gone a little har k through the strange situation in which our lost — 
but happily recovered — friend Mr. Neate found himself entangled. 
Your kind letter of 81 October, explained a great deal and to some satis- 
faction and I take the liberty to enclose an answer to Mr Noatn, of 
whom I also received a letter, with my entreaties to assist him in all his 
undertakings in my bdialf . 

iTo the Qoutet in F minor. Op. 9S. 
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You say that the Cantata might serve your purpose for the Oratorios 
Mid I ask you if you find i)&0 too much to give for it? I have had no 
braefit for it itiiatever until now, but I still should not wish to ask of you 
a price by which you might be a loser. Therefore we shall name £40, 
and if your success should be great* then I hope you will have no objection 
of adding the £10, to make the sum as mentioned. The Copyright 
would be ffourt and I should only make the condition of my publishmg 
it here at a period, which you vnil be plea9ed to appoint and not before. 
I have communicated to Mr. Hfiring your kind intentions (good wishes; 
and he joins with me in the vwpnmm of the liii^ieBt xogiid, wliieh he 
Jllwaya entertained for you. 

Mr. iSeute may keep the different works except the Cantata if you 
aflcept it and I hope he will have it in kit power with your assistance to 
do something for me, which from my illnen and from the state of the 
Austrian tinances would be veiy welcome. 

Give ne leave to MibBenba myaelf with tlie gicateflt eateem and 
oovdiatity, 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Oir. HHiiogi at Beethoven's dictation, to Mr. Neate.) 

Vieiina, Deoember 18» 1816. 

My dear Sir: 

Both letters to Mir. Beetho^ven and to me airived. I shall first 

answer his, as he has made out some mcnio rand urns, and would have 
written himself, if he was not prevented by a rheumatic feverish cold. 
Re says: What can I answer to your wanufelt excuses? Past ills must 
be forgotten, and I wish you heartily joy that you have safely rear lied the 
long-wished-for port ci love. Not having heard of you, I could not delay 
any longer the publication of the Symphony in A, which appeared here 
some few weeks ago. It certainly may last sonic weeks longer before a 
copy of this publication appears in Xiondon, but unless it is soon per- 
formed at the FhiOiamionie, and something is done for me afterwards by 
way of benefit, I don't see in what manner I am to reap any good. The 
loss of your interest last season with the Philharmonic, when ail my works 
in your hands were unpublished, has done me great harm; but it could 
not be helped, and at this^ moment I know not what to say. Your 
intentions are good, and it is to be hoped that my little fame may yet 
help. With re^>ect to the two Sonatas, Op. 103, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, I wish to see them sold very soon, as I have several offers 
for them in Germany, which depend entirely upon me to accept; but I 
should nut wish, by publishing them here, to lose all and every advantage 
with them in England. I am satisfied with the ten guineaa offered for 
the dedication of the Trio, and T beg you to hand the title immediately to 
Mr. Birchall, who is auxiously waiting for it; you'll plea^ to use my 
name with him. 

I should be flattered to write some new works for the Philharmonic — 
I mean Symphonies, an Oratorio, or Cantatas, etc. Mr. Birchall wrote 
asif he wadied to purchase my "Fidelio." Plea.% to treat with him, unless 
you have some plan with it for my benefit concert, which in general I 
leave to you and Sir George Smart, who will have the goodness to deliver 
tkia to jroa. 
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The score of the opera "Fidelio" is not published in Germany or 
anywhere els«. Try what can be done with Mr. Birchall, or as you 
^Mok best* I was vtry sony to hear that the tiiree Overtures were not 
h'ked in London. I by no means reckon them among my beat works, 
(which, however, I can boldly say of the Symphony in A), but.still thcgr 
were not didiked here and in Pesth* where people are not earily satisfied. 
Was there no fault in the execution? Was there no party spirit? 

And now I shall dose, with the best wishes for your welfare, and 
tint you enjoy all possflble felicity in your new situation of Kfe. 

Your true Inend, 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Toward the end of the month Beethoven wrote a lengthy 

letter to Dr. K.anka: 

Vienna, December St8, 1816. 

My very dear and honored friend: 

To-morrow's post- wagon will carry for you a Symphony by me in 
score, the reported Battle Symphony in score. Trio and a Violin Sonata 
and a few song pieces — I know that you feel in advance that I am 
grateful for all that you do for me as lately also for the ipuek remittaaos 
recently of my semi-yearly [dues]. But now again a request, rather an 
imposition, yes even a commission. The city of RcLz, coiisiatiug of 
about 500 houses will appoint you as Curator of a certain Johann 
Hamatsch in Prague, for heaven's sake do not decline such a simple 
judicial matter for thereby my poor little nephew will finally receive a 
small fortune, of oourw the matter will first have to be pasied on by our 
mapstracy here, inasmuch as the mother will probably have some bpnpfit 
of it, think of it how much time these things will take, niy poor unfor- 
tunate brother died without seeing the end, for the courts have such 
care for His Majesty, that the predecessor of the present syndicusof the 
city of Retz wanted to pay my brother 6000 florins for 600 (x) such are 
the honorable men which our amiable Christian monarch has around 
him — the present syndicus is himself an honest and capable man (for, if 
he wanted to he might have been hke the former), meanwhile the afore- 
mentioned Hamatsch in Prague (a tradesman) has not yet given notice 
of his acceptance (N, B. — for 4 or 5 years). 

The qrndicus Bayer of Ketz will therefore send you the Curatel 
decree together with a copy of the bill of exchange from the magistracy 
of Retz, I know much too v.-r]} how smal! nnd trivial the case is for a man 
of brains like yourself, if you do not think it tilting, I beg of you to choose 
somebody for it and to promote the matter as much as you can — but 
it would in every re<»j>ert be better if you would undertake it, perhaps a 
mere consultation with the man (in Prague) would bring the matter to a 
conclusion. 

xThe present syndicus needed only 80 days and as many nights to 
extricate the matter from its former confusion in which it had been left. 

My nephew, so dear to me, is in one of the best institutions ia^ 
Vienna, displays great talent, but all this goes to my expense and the ^ 
Betz aflfair might enable me to spend a few hundred florms more on the i 
education of my dear nsfiliew. I embrace you as one of my dearest \ 
friends. 
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A little cantata, written in honor of Prince Ivobkowitz, belonf^s 
to this luouth of December. An autograph copy was given some 
forty yean sfterwards to Dr. Ottokar Zeithammcr, cf Prague, by 
the aged widow of Beethoven's firiend Peten» who gives this 
•oooimt of its origiii: 

The copy of a little cantata which he (Beethoven) wrote for me to be 

Eerformed on the birthday of the Prince, now long dead, and which — as 
e himself says — reached me after his death, was in reaUty written by him 
and most daintily tied together with blue ribbon. . . . The cantata 
consists only of a few reiterated words, we can hardly say composed by 
himself, and originated when he heard of the approaching birthday 
festival of the Prince when visiting us. "And is there to be no cele- 
bration?" he asked, and I answered him, "No." "That will not do," he 
replied; "I'll hurriedly write you a cantata, which yott must SlQg for 
ium." But the performance was never reached.^ 

The intended performance never took place, because Lobko- 
witz, bom on December?, 1772, died on December 16, 1816. And 
so he, too, disappears from our history. The foregoing receives 
all needful confinnaiiaii in this lettw: 

(To Peters.) 

January 8, 18M. 

[Plionld be 1817] 

Only yesterday did I hear from Hm. von Bernard, who met me, 
tiiat joii are here and therefore I aend yon these two copies, which un- 
fortunately were not finislied until just at Ihr time when the death of our 
dear Prince Lobkowitz was reported. Do me the favor to hand them to 
His Serene Highness, the finrtrbom Prince Lobkowits, together witii this 
writing, it was just to-day, I intended to lool: up the ra-shier to ask him 
to undertake its delivery in Bohemia, not having, in truth, believed 
ai^one here. 

I, if I may t^peak of myso]f, am in a state of tolerably good health and^ 
wish you the same. I date not ask you to come to me for I diould be 
obliged to idl mu and that I should not presume to do as little ss 
why you would not or tcould not desire to come. I beg you to write the 
inscription to the Prince as I do not know his given name — ^the Srd copy 
please keep for your wife. 

•Thit etuapoatioa, ■do Mid cborai, E-flat major. iortjr>Uirae aeMNins lomt 
bad for a toil oolj iheio wotdi : 

**LoDK life to our dear Prince 

May he live! 
May noble deeds bo bU loveliest calltag. 
TbM ahull he not lorao Uw lovdiMi rewaiiL 
Hay be live^ ete. 

A copy of this, rrri iv, li niarj\ years ago from Dr. Edniun 1 Schebek, is Inscribed "EyeD* 
ing of April li, IHii. before the birthday of His Scr. Priace Ferdinand Lobkowits.** 
This young Prince completed bu 25th year on April IS, 1822. It is clear, therefoit^ 
that tbii iueriptkn Kfen to a pecf ormanoe, OiOt to the cooipoaitioa of tlie little work. 
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To the few names which this year have appeared in our 
namtive^ there Is still to be added one worthy of a paragraph: 
that of a wealthy young man from Gratz, an amateur musician 

and composer of that class whose ido! was Rectho^•pn Anselm 
Htittenbrennrr, who came to Vienna in 1815 to study with Salieri, 
and formed an intimate friendship with Franz Schubert. His 
eBthusiasni lor Beethoven was not abated when the pfeaent 
writer, in I860, had the good fortune to enjoy a period of familiar 
intercourse with him, to learn his great and noble qualities of 
mind and heart, and to hear his reminiscences from his own lips. 
That these, in relation to Beethoven, were numerous, no one will 
aqiect; since no young man of twenty-two yetam, and a stranger, 
could at the period before us be much with the master except as a 
pupil — and he took none — or in the position lately occupied by 
Oiiva and soon to be assumed by Schindier; which of oouise was 
all out of the question with HUttenbrenner. 

I learned to know Beethoven [he relates] through the kindnrss of 
Hra. Dr. Joseph tppiiiger, IsraeUte. The first time Beethoven was not 
■t homei his houaekeeper opened to us hn Hving-room and study. There 
everything lay in confusion — scores, shirts, socks, book'. The second 
time he was at home, locked in with two copyists. At tlie nuine "Ep- 
|Mnger" he opened the door and rx used himself, having a great deal to 
do, and asked us to come at another time. But, seeing in my hand a roll 
of music — overture to Schiller's "Robbers" and a vocal auartet with 
pianolorte accompamment, text by Schiller-^ie took it, sat himself down 
to the pianoforte and turned all the leaves carefully. Thereupon he 
jumped up, pounded me on the rigiit siioulder with all his might, and 
spoke to me uie f oDowing words which humiliated me because 1 cannot 
yet explain them: "I am not worthy that you should visit me!" Was 
it humility? If so it was divine; if it was irony it was pardon^le. 

And again: 

A few times a wrf k Bpcthoven came to the publishing hou^c of Stciner 
and Co. in the forenoon between 11 and 12 o'clock. Nearly ever^ time 
thtfre was held there a composers* meetii^ to exchange mumcal opmuMU. 
Srhuf-irrt frequently took me there. We regaled ourselves v;4th the 
pithy, often sarcastic remarks of Beethoven particularly when the taik 
was about Italian munc. 

HUttenbrenner remembered as a common remark in Vienna 
in those daya that what first gave Beethoven his v^utatioa on 

coming there twenty-four years before, waa his superb playing of 
Bach's "Well Tempered Clavichord." 

Two or three minor notes will close the story of the year. 
In the concert for the Theatrical Poor Fund, in the Theater-an- 
der-Wien, September Sth, one of the finales to Be^oven's 
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'Trometheus** music was revived: "A glorious piece worked out 
in a nmHterly manner," says a reporter: and the concert for the 
Hospital of St. Mark, on December id, opened with his "Symphony 
in At one difficult of execution, which was performed with the 
greatest predaimi under the direction of this briUiant composer. *' 
More important was a propoait&NI made early in the year by his 
old friend Hoffmeister in Leipsic, for a complete edition of his 
pianoforte works, which came to nothing and concerning which 
more in another connection. In July he received another series 
of songs from Thomson w]lid^ aoooiding to a letter in Frendt 
to Thomson, dated January 18» 18n» he bad already finished by 
the end of September, 

The works composed in 1816 are: 

I Pianof irfi Sonata in A major, Op. 101, dedicated to Baroness 
Dorothea von Ertouum.' Nottebohm s researches place all the sketches 
for the soaate in the years 1810 and 1810. (See, "Zweit. Beeth.," pp. 816 
and 5tff el seq.) 

JL Song: "Der Mann von Wort." Op. 09. 

HI. Song-cyde; **An dw feme GeKebte," Op. 98. Tlie autograph 

bears the inscription *'1816 in the month of April." Sketches from 1815 
and 1816 are described by Nottebohm in "ZweiL Beeth.," p. ei teq, 
rv. March in D major* Unr mHitafy band; the autograph been me 
inscription in Beethoven's hand: "March for tiie grsad pSBide cf the 
Guard, by L. v. Beethoven, June 8, 1816." 

V. Cantata for the birthday of Prince Lobkowitz, composed for 
FMers. 

VI. Song: "Ruf vom Berge," dated "December 13, 1816.'* 
The publications for the year were: 

I. Song: "Das Geheimniss," as a supplement for the "Wiener 
Hodenzeitung," February 29, 1816. 

II. Song: "An die Hoffnung," Op. 94; by Steiner and Co., in 
February, 

III. "Wellington's Sieg, oder die Schlacht bei Vittoria, in Musik 
gesetzt von Ludwig van Beethovm. 91**** Werk"; by Steiner and Co., 
Vienna, in March. 

IV. Canon: *'GI1lck sum neimJahr**; fay J. RiedeU Vienna, in May. 

•Thi* ttneodote told by Mentfclssohn of Beethoven's ijlayinj? lo relieve thesorrow of 
the Baroni a complemeut in ,i d i< inimt fomif] iim ing the posthumous papers of 

Th»yer. On December i5, 1804, 1 haver received » poern from Fr«u von Arnolh 
(Antonie A<laml>erger) written by Guslav Frank, a production of no litcrnry value but 
b€Md upon an incident thus told in a note attached to it: After the burial of Baroness 
von BMnMon's only child, the griel<itlklMn woman was unable to find the consolation 
which coniM with tears. Greatly concerned thereat, her husband. General von Eit- 
mann, took her to Beethoven, who without a word sat down to the pianoforte and pl^red 
imtil the Baronev'* aob« ta«tifi«d that tcllef had com*. Thajtt cndoncd on tb« copj 
of the poem which he atade: "It is a fact in Beethoven's and Flnui DoNthea Ertnaaa^s 
iaitetooune.** 
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V. Song: "Die Sehnsucht," words by Rei&sig; by Artaria in a col- 
lection which appeared in June. 

VI. Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 96; dedicfttod tO Aichduke 
Rudolph; Vienna, Stciner and Co., in July. 

VII. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, Op. 97; dedicated 
to Archduke Rudolph; published by Steiner and Co., Vienna, on July 18. 

VIII. Song: "Merkenstein,'* Op. 100; dedicated to Count Dietrich- 
ttein; Vienna, Steiner and Co.* in September. 

IX. Song: **D«r Mm too Wort," Op. 90; Ymaut, Steiner and Co., 
in November. 

X. Song-Cycle: "An die feme Geliebte," Op. 98; dediekted to 
Frinoe Lobkowitz; Vienna, Steiner and Co., in December. 

XI. Symphony, No. 7, in A major. Op. 92; dedicated to Count 
llbntz von Fries; Vienna, Steiner and Co., in December. 

XII. Symphony, Na 8, in F major, Op. 98; Vienna, Steiner aod 
in December. 

XIII. Quartet for Strings, F minor. Op. 00; dedicated to Zmeekdl; 
Vienna, Steiner and Co., in December. 

XTV. Two Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 102. 
Aeeording to a letter of Zmeskall's dated Jitniuay 20, 1817, these sonataa 
were not puhli-^hed Iriterthan the works last mrnh'onrri that is, December, 
1816. Tlicy were published by Simrock without dedication. In the later 
edition pnbliilMd Dj Aitaii* in 1810, tfacgr are dedicated to Coimten 
Erdlfdjr. 



Chapter XVII 



The Year 1817 — Beethoven nnd the Public Journals of 
Vienna — Fanny Giannatasio s Diary — The Philharmonic 
Society of London — Cipriani Potter — Marschner — Marie 
Pachler-Kosdiak — Beethoven's OpiniOQ of Mubel's 
Mcftionome. 

BEETHOVEN'S splenetic remarks to strangers in his last 
years upon the musiV, mn<KM*Mn«? and public of Vienna have 
given rise to widely difTu.s* d l)iit utterly false conceptions 
SiS to the facts. Thus William ileury Fry, a leading American 
writer on music in the middle of the nineteenth oentuiy*' did but 
express a oommon opinion hi the foUowing: 

That eompoaer [Beethoven] worked hard for Uiirty yean. At hb 
death, after the cup of glory had overflowed, his name resounding: through 
Chsistendom, he left in all a beggarly sum of two or three thousand 
doflan, having lived as any one acquainted with his eaieer knows* a 
penurious life, fitted to his poverty and servile pontion in Vienna. 

Hie popular want of appreciat ion of his merits "doomed Beet- 
hoven to a garret, which no Irish emigrant would live in." It is 
alto^ethf r unnecessary to arpue against such statements, as the 
whole tenor of this biography refutes them ; but the public press of 
l^enna deserves a vhidicathm, and the appearance of a new *'A1I- 
gememe Musik-Zeitung" on January 2nd, 1817, affords a suitable 
opportunity for the little that need be said on the subject. This 
journal, conducted "with particular reference to th(' Austrian 
Empire," and published by Steiner and Co., was, during the first 
two years, without the name of any resp<»Dsible editor; the vohimes 
for 1819 and 1820 announoe Ignas von Seyfried as holding that 
position; the others, from 1821 to 1824, bear the name of Friedrich 
August Kanne. A leading writer in the earlier volumes was 
Hofrath Ignaz von Mosel, who already had some local celebrity 

'Mr rr\- was for many y.irs rdit .ri.i! «ritrr»nd miuic critie nf the **N«W Tttrfc 
Tribune," with which Mr. Thayer waa also asMociated (or * time. 

t 86%] 
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for his articles on musical topics in the '^Vaterlandische Blotter*' 
and other periodica]** and who oontmued a prolific contributor to 
musical jouinab to the end of his life in 18M. Beethoven 

valued him as a writer; but Mosel had the temerity to undertake, 
like Mozart* the task of revising and modernizing Handel. Of 
his eight mutilations of that great man's works, two, "Sam&oa" 
and ''Belshazzar/' were printed and, for some fifty years, adopted 
for performance thfongfaoat Austria and Gemuffl^^a remark- 
able proof of the general ignorance which prevailed concern- 
ing the works of the greatest oratorio composer; for two such 
monuments of arrogant presumption, of incompetency to com- 
prehend his author and of a false and perverted taste, probably 
do not esbt unless, periu^ among the other sis worics whwh 
were not printed. One of Beethoven's sarcasms, remembered by 
Carl C/emj', indicates his opinion of Mosel's dilettantism. Read- 
ing a newspaper once at Artaria's, he saw that Mosel "had been 
ennobled, particularly because of his services in behalf of music.'* 
**The Mioad ia muddy where it flows into the Bhme*' {Der Momi 
fiesst iriib in den Rkeinf), stod Beethoven, laughingly. Kume 
ranked with the best musical journalists of the day, and, to use the 
words of Hanslick, his labors and influence as a critic were con- 
siderable, especially because of his enthusiasm for Beethoven, 
u certam. 

Taking 1821-1822 as a medium dafte» the leading political and 

literary journals in Vienna in those years were the "Wiener 
Zeitung," Joseph Carl Bernard, < ditor; the "Beobachter," Joseph 
Pilat, editor; the "Sammler," i'ortenschlag and Ledermeyer, 
editors; the **Wiener Zeitachrift" (fashion journal), Johann 
Schickh, editor; and the "The^ter^Zeitung,'* Adolph B£uerle, 
editor. Most of these editors were personal friends of Beethoven; 
and whoe\ ( r ])( iforms the weary task of looking through their 
myriads of pages sees that all were iiis admirers and let no oppor- 
tunity pasa unimproved of adding a leaf to his laurds. Still, 
disappomtment at the comparative paucity off matter relating to 
him follows such an examination. The cnuse, however, lay in 
himself; in the small number of his new compositions of hlph im- 
portance, and in the rarity of his appearance before the public. 
Thie, there wore newspapers, and in divers languages, that took 
no note of Beethoven wad his works because music and musicians 
were not within their scope; but not one of them was hostile. 
In short, whether the periodical press be considered as the ex- 
ponent or the guide of public opinion, in either case its tone at 
Vienna during the ten years wldch remained of Beethoven's life 
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is anqile refutotion of the ao oft asserted disr^iatd for and con* 
temptuoua neglect of their great composer on the part of the 

Viennese. The correspondence of this and the ticxt t wo or three 
years is very vohiminous. S< hindler says most pertinently of it: 



Ubad been his wont, wrote many letters, lefonng in part to his domestic 

affairs, in part to the litigation and in part to the education of his nepliew. 
. These letters^ are, in general, among- the least encouraging and most de- 
plorable testimonials to the excitement which attended his passionate 
proscnition of these ohjccts. Those of his friends and nearer acquain- 
tances wlio permitted themselves to be drawn into these three matters 
were so overwhelmed with documents and oommimieatioBS that tiMgr 
blessed the hour in whidh the htursuit was brought to a conclusaon. 

There are few men of whom a most false and exaggerated* 
picture may not be presented by groupint^ together their utter- 
ances, spoken or written at long intervals and in the most diverse 
moods and states of mind. Thomas Carlyle says: '*HaIf oY more 
of all the thick-plied penrenuooa whidi distort the image of Crom- 
well wfll disappear if we honestly so much as try to x>qireseDt 
them in sequence as they were, not in the lump as thrown down 
before us.*' Hence, strict chronological order must not lightly 
Jbe abandoned — never when distortion of the image is thereby 
produced. But there are series of letters eovet&ig oomparatively 
short periods of tim^ which may be grouped and placed apart 
with no ill consequence. Such is the series to Stciner and Co.; 
and such to the Streichers and Zmeskall, which are too unim- 



would serve but a small purpose; but they should be read deq>ite 
their trivially, for they show, b^ter than any deecr^tion would, 
the helplessness of their writer in all affairs of common life; also, 
by implication, the wretched prospect of any good result to his 
undertaking the supervision and education of a boy more than 
usually endowed with personal attractions and mental oqiacity, 
but whose character had already reoerired a false bias from the 
equally indiscreet alternate indulgence and severity of his in- 
valid and passionate father and of his froward and impart rnol iier. 
Moreover, this undertaking rendered necessary a sudden and very 
great change In the domestic habits of a man nearly fifty years of 
age, who, even twenty years before, had not been able, when 
residing in the family of liis Mfi^cenas, Llehnowsky, to bear the 
restraints imposed by common ruurttsy and propriety. It is 
obvious that there was but one course to be taken for the boy I'l'oui 

'Sioce Thayer wrote, all these letters have been published in Germaa as well a* 
ia lagUih tirarfatiim rad iMf eisOy bo coudtad br tto 




instead of writing many notes, as 



portant to place in the text.* 
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which a- good result mjght reawmably have been »peeted; and 
this wu to send him at once to some institution far enough from 

Vienna to separate him entirely, vacations excepted, from both 
mother and uncle; to subject him there to rigid discipline and give 
liim the blimulus of emulation with boys of his own age. When it 
was too hite^ as will be seen, this idea was 0itatained» but not sanc> 
tioned by the dvil authorities. That such a course with the hoy, 
would have resulted well, subsequent events leave no doubt; for, 
passinc: over the question how far fnrts justify the harsh judgments 
recorded against him for more than half a century, each new writer 
bitterer than the last» we know this: that after his uncle's death, 
although his bad tendencies of charact^ had been strengthened 
and intensified by the lack of efficient, consistent, firm and tp- 
solute restraint from 181.5 to IB'??, yet a few years of strict mili- 
tary discipline made oi him a good and peaceable citizen, a kind . 
and affectionate husband and father. Had Beethoven's wisdom 
and prudence equalled his boundless affection for his nephew, many 
painful pages in this work would have no place; many which, if the 
truth and justice to the dead and living permitted, one would 
gladly suppress. But it must not be forgotten that Beethoven, 
on his death-bed, as Schindler relate expressed "his honest desire, 
that whatever might some day be said of him, should adhere 
strictly to the truth in everj' respect, rcL^ardless of wliether or not 
it might give pain to this or the other person or affect his own 
person." 

Let us again take up the thread of our narrative. We are , 
still to imagine Beethoven living in the lofty, narrow house, No.^ 
1055-6 Sailerstatte, entered fruin the street, but its better rooms 
on the other side looking over the old city wall anfl moat and out 
across the Glacis and little river Wien to the suburb Landstrasse, 
where, fronting on the Glacis, stood the institute of Giannatasio 
in which his nephew was a pupO, having been placed there in Feb* 
ruary, 181G. There is no record, nor do the sketchbooks show, that 
in the first half of this year his mind was occupied with any im- 
portant composition; on the contrary, his time and thoughts were 
given to the affairs of his nephew, to his pu^Msed housekeeping 
and to quarrels with his servants, as the frequent letters to the 
Streichers and Zmeskall show ad nauseam. A curiously interest- 
ing picture of thf» man and his doings is disclosed by the letters 
referred to, Fanny Giannatasio' s records, and the jottings which 
that young woman wrote down in the form a diary.* 

^Dr. Herman Deiten, who i^Totc the coacluding two volumes o{ Thayer's biog> 
ttiflbjt auMag we «l the meteriel and ftuMwovk left hf the Mthor, dvwtee twenty^ 
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At the heguaung of the ywt 1817» Beethovm seenu to have^ 

harbored a desire to take lodgings nearer the Institute. Gianna- I 

tasio offered to let him have one which was at his disposal, but / 
Beethoven dech'ned the offer with the words: "Gladly as I should / 
like to make use of your kind offer that I live with you in the garden- I 
house, it is for various reasons impossible." In April he moved / 
into rooms in the Gartnerstrassc near the Streichers and the in- / 
<?titute. Meanwhile there had been a misunderstanding between! 
him and Giannatasio. A fortnight later explanations had been" 
made and peace restored; but when Nanni asked Beethoven if he 
«ns ttfll angry he replied : think much too litUe of mysdf to get 



nine pages in fJir apprrwliv i>( tlic fnurili \rilump to Funny Giannatiisio'.'^ notes of Beet- 
hoven's inlercourse with her futher a family and her sentimenU concerningthe compoMr. 
The.ne notes, tof^ether with a numherof letters, had been used by Edward Duboc (Robett 
WaldmuUer) in the preparation of two articles whieh were published ia the "GfCBS* 
boten" of April S and 10, IftST. A complete transcript of the diary was loiiad hf tha 
editor ol the praieot edition of this biography among Thav^'e poeunnioiis papers and 
farwarded to Dr. Oeiten. The cixcunutaaoei wider which tm tiUMiiBt was made 
deauve to be eat lortfc iMfe. Wbea Thajier took up hia penuMent obodo in Europe 
for the prniieee et nraNcntiDS trie rMoewlwe eonc e re t ag Beethoven, the manuscript 
was owned oy Ften Peasiak. panddaugbter of Kajetan niannata-sio del Rio, daughter 
of Fanny's sister Anna, famibarly known as "Nacni." Through the mediation o? Dr. 
(m rliard voD Breuuing, Thayer had come into possession of a copy nf mh h pn^sjij-'i s of the 
diary as referred to Beethoven. On his first visit to Vienna, Thayer uitlkd ULRjn Frau 
. Pessiak, then a prominent teacher of singing in the Austrian capital, to thank her for 
her kind help. The acquaintance thus made, quickly ripened into a cordial friendship, 
and when J'liayer was about to return to his home, the lady, to his surprise and delight* 
placed the manuscript into his bands and gave him permission to carry it with him to 
Trieste for examination at leisure. One reason fw toe act was, if possible, to obtain a 
rectification of what she considered a grievous wrong done to her aunt's memory by 
Ludwig Nohl. This writer had. some time before, importuned her for the privilege €l 
reading the diary and nalng it in the pteparation at Ua faiograpby of Beethoven. After 
naoy protestations, due to the fact th^ a nnmber of letteti mm Beethoveii to bar 
grandfather bed mj^terionsly disappeared from the family archives (Thayer found 
■omo of them bier in the possession of a music publishing house in London), Fran 
Pessiak yielded to Nohl'a requests. Shortly aft. r tin- iniu ript had been return (J (i 
her. there appeared a booklet entitled: "Eine slilli- Ln *n- zu HecthovcD. Nach dnn 
Tagebuch einer jungcn Dame. Von Ludwi^,' Nudl." i ^ccoinl i'llition, Leipsic, loo-i), 
in which excerpts, wrenched from their context, were made the foundation of a story of a 
romantic, Lut unconfeased and unrequited pas.sion for the composer on the part of the 
unnamed author of the diary. Fruu Pessiak felt deeply wounded that such unauthorized 
and unpardonable use had been made of an cffu.ston designed only for the eyes of iti 
writer, mod wanted now to learn whether or not the deduction was consistent with the 
vtteranece of the Aary as a whole. Thayer, after a study of the manuscript and all the 
circumstancee connoeted with the relations between Beethoven and the family ol the 
writer, thought not; and lie conclusion, evidently, was that of Dr. Deiters also, who 
]»iated copiom eilneta TitinpMiii^ all tbereiereneee to Beethoven found in the mawh 
script. 

In explanation of the sentimental tinge of some of the young woman's utterances, 
which taken aione might easily be interpreted as secret confessions of a deeper feeling than 
tri' r< Hihniration, friendship and sympathy, it is urged that Fanny Giannatasio del Kio 
brgiiii her diary, which is not a continuous record, on Januarv 1. 1812, when she was 
twenty-two _\ . .ir-, dl l , ■-tn-, therefore, was twenty « fien Beetnoi. ni f . nnti-- a fn-quent 
vinitor at her faiher s house. She wa.>» very musicHi [ho much so thai Heethoven did not 
hesitate to play four-hand |)iecrs with her), and had heen an admirer of his music before 
•he met him. Two affairs of the heart, both unhappy in their outcome — (her first lover 
proved unworthy, ber sooood ««• an invalid and uko an honorable nan unwillinf to 
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angry." The nephew had heen to blame and had disclosed new 
evidences of a tliougliLles:ines^ which had deeply pained his good 
unde. 

Chiefly from the letters written in this yew, we leani a se- 

qiipnce of other happenings. Early in January, Beethoven sends 
copies of the song-cycle, "An die ft rne Geliebte," to Court Coun- 
cillor Peters, tutor in the house of Prince Lobkowitz, for the new 
prinoe whoee Christiaa name he does not know. In the same 
month he writes an autograph French communication to Tliomson, 
in Edinburgh, statin jr thnt nil the sones which he had commissioned 
in the previous July had been completed by the end of September, 

burdcD her life witli Ms sufTerin^s; hr? ril<-.j in lR15j — liad left her Inclined to the melao- 
choly mou<i, with a }i'i[i>,'i'r for Jiffei'tmn and an nlmfwit pa-^sionatt' lonfpnK to fit^nd 
sympftthy to thosr wlm Hrcuicd to Iut to be in riffd o( curr nnd love, Uc-r out)Kniriiigj 
frequently touch on the border of extravagant sentimeDtality: but calm reflection gener- 
ally intervenes with iU wholesome dog. So th«t, on the whole, they can be. perhapa 
ought to be, interpreted aa nothing more than a disclosure of a warm interest in the great 
comowr on the part of a feMffons-souii-d young wom&a fiUed with the literarv habits 
af tra period mixed with an overwhelming admiration for his genius and Bohility of 
dMimctar and an impolsiva desire to bring some cheer into his lonely life. IfoKOVW, 
after the withdrawal of theamhew fmm the lutitiila and the cessation of intercourse 
between Beethoven and the Gfanaatario family, bit Bam disappears from the diary, 
tllOUgh it ^as continued till 1824. 

J lie friendship which existed for yeara l>ctweca Thayer and Frau Pessmk la »l- 
tested in tw o letters from the Utter to the former in which the lady's recollections of her 
granHpari tits and their intercourse with Beethoven are set forth. Some of the anec- 
slihtei r(niUinc(l in these let t its f les er ve recorii here. (Jiieu. l-'rau Pessiak relates, there 
Atxifie it ticnims disagreement between her grandfather and iieethoven coDeeraing the 
latter's nephew, which resulted in the boy's dismissal from the inHUt itL-. Thereupon 
Beethoven wrote to Anna Giannntasio begging her to intercede with her father and get 
ills consent to Karl's vetan^ but at the same time to keep tlia fact of the writing semt 
and to burn the letter as soon as it bad been read. The lady respected both wisoes, tlw 
latter dictated by the composer's pride, but she burned the letter with a heavy bcMt. 
"Mr Boihar'a ■dmiiliim for BflaUMWOb" adds Am Fassiak. "was Uk« that of ar umM, 
to tut Ilia wiib WM to Imt a coiiiiBBiici.** WUle at a picnic party ia tfaotavwont of 
Vienna, Beethoven stood beside the writer's mother on the most beautiful observation 
point. Suddenly he took out his note-book, tore out a leaf, drew a staff upon it, jotted 
down the melody of tiie souk, "Wi-nn \r]i ein \"uclr-ia war" (Trcitschkc ■> "\lul vom 
Berge." No. 419, in Tha.i, er's "ChroDulugn al ( atal •►;uo ) jtiid handed it t<i liin (Njuipanion 
with t!ie words " Vow, Miss Nanni, do you w rite t tie tifi'-H for it." "My uidI iier cherished 
the leaf us a precious souvenir for a long lime, then gave it to roe becauat, as she said, 
I was the mtxst musicHl one of the family, and would Ix-st appreciate the treasure. I have 
it preserved under a glass and frame." One day Uccthoven brought with him the *ong 
from "Fault" beginning: "Es war dnmal ein KUnig, der halt' einen grossen Ploh 
("Once upon a time there was a king who had a large nea"). "Aunt and mother bad to 
try it. " Then Beethoven took his seat at the pianoforte and played the conduaion in 
which he tamed iiit tbunib and with it atnidE two adjoining kqn at tbo taaa tiat^ 
laughed and sMd : **Tbat*t the way to kQl bimr' On the oecawoB of Anna GiannatMio'a 
birthday, Beethovan came and offered a muticai congcatidailoii. Appioaebing ber 
he sang with great solemnity the melody of a canon to tha word*: "Above all may 
yiiu want liii[ifiincss and health, too. — " Tlun he stopped and the lady protesterf that 
the wish that she might fail in happiness and health was scarcely a kind one; whereupon 
Beethoven laoghtd and llnitlMd wo tentimont witli "at no time." Hera it the ouran: 
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but had not been fonrarded because of an illness ffom wbldi be 

was not yet quite recovered. As to the folksongs of varioiis; nations 
he urges that prose versions of the texts l>e obtained as being pref- 
erable to the versified» a thing which he had suggested before, 
tbe pioee bdng a better guide for htm to the Bentiment of the aongs 
than rhymed lines. On January 80, he rebukes Zmeskall for having 
pained him by sending him a gift in acknowledgment of the 
dedication of the String Quartet, Op. 95, which had come from the 
press in December, 1816. "Although you are only a performing 
musician," he writes, "you have aevml times exercised the power 
of Imagination, and it seems to me that it has occasionally put 
nnnoces.sary whims into your hvad -at least so it seemed to me 
from your letter after my dedication. Good as I am and much 
as I appreciate all the good in you, I am yet angry, angry, angry." 
Other letters to Sterner at this time refer to the Pianoforte Sonata 
in A, Op. 101, which was then in the hands of the prhiters and 
appeared in February with a dedication to Baroness Ertmann. 
The suggestion had gone out that German composers substitute 
J German terms in music in place of Italian. With characteristic 
impetuosity, Beethoven decided to begin the reform at onc^ 
although it seems to have mvolved the reengraving of the title- 
page of the new Sonata. He wrote to Steiner in the military style 
with which we are already familiar: 

To the WeUbom LieutEmant] Genfr ral], for his own hands. 

Publicandum 

After individual examination and taking the advice of my councO 

we have determined and hereby determine that hereafter on all nnr works 
with German titles, Hammerclavier be printed in place of pianoforte; 
our best Lt. Got. as well as the Adjutant and all others conoenied wfll 
govern themselves acrordinyly und put this order into efTcrt 

Instead of Pianoforte, Hammerclavier — which settles the matter 
onoeforall. 

Given, etc., etc., by the 

on January 23, 1817. G[eneralis8imi^ 

.... m.p. 

Beethoven was in doubt as to the correctness of "Hammer- 
davier/' thinking that it might better be "Hllmmerclavier.'* 
In another communicatmn he says the mattw must be referred to 
a philolofTivt. At the same time he offers, if necessary, to pay for 
the engraving of a new title, adding that perhaps the old one might 
be utilized for another sonata. He bases his acceptance of the 
new word on the belief that the instrument itself was a German 
invention — a theory long ago diq>roved so far as the priority of 
the invention is concerned. 
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Baroness Ertmann now lived at St. Pcilten, where the com- 
mand of her husband lay quartered, and thither Reethoveii sent 
a copy of the "Uammerclavier" sonata accompanied by the 
following lettor: 

My dear, valued I>orolheii-QleiliA! 

You must often have miaunderstood me wlicn I was obliged to 
appear displeasing to you particularly in the early days when my style 
had Im« reeogniHen Ikon it ha* now. You know tne teaching of the un- 
called apostles who helped themselves along with Cjuitr other means than 
the holy gospel; 1 did not want to be counted among them. Receive 
now what was often intended for you and what may he a proof of ray 
affection for your artistic talent as well as your fjerson. Tli;it I did not 
hear you play at Czerny's recently was due to my ill-health which at last 
seems to be giving way before my strength. 

I h ope soon to hear y ou» how it go68 at Piflten With . . and idiether 
you care anything for your 

Admirer and friend, 

L. van Beethoven* ni.p« 
All things lovely to your worthy husband and rnnnortJ 

The picture of Beethoven's domestic affairs will gain in 
vividness by imagining the following extracts from the so-called 
'*Tagebuch*' of the Ebchoff Manuscript to be Mattered through 
these preceding pages. Dates are nowhere given; but memoranda 
of letters to Brentano in April follow which prove these notes to 
belong to the previous months: 

Never again Uve alone with a servant; there is always danger, sup- 
pose, for instance, the master falls ill and the servant, perhaps, also. 

He who wishes to reap tears should sow love. (Beethoven is here 
surely thinking of his nephew.) 

The Compassionate Brothers (the monks) in Tell, form a semi- 
circle around the deed man and tang in deep tones: 

R<uch tritt der Tod den MeJi.fchen m 
E* iH ikm keine Frid gegebm 
Er HUnt t%n mitten in wr 0alui 

rei.'id ihn Jort vom voile m Ld>en 
BereiUt oder nicht zu gehn I 
Er MUM eor srinett mehUr tieheni 

^nSa letter is dated "FebroBry tS. 1816"— •nother obviotui Uonder of tbe Hud 

to which Bc«lhoven waa pmne; it should of course be 1817. la the letter to Steiner 
last referred to he aslu thi- puhlisluT to krcp tlie dedication a aerrrt, as he intended it to 
be a aurpriM. Thayer ac - j i - ! i li ■ dutf and c-xplaint-d the dis. rcpnn y with the sur- 
gestion tnat Beethoven liatl furAjirdtd a manuscript copy to the luiruucss. The theory 
is no r tenable. The Indy could scarcely be surprised by a printed tnp\ i,' she 

already liad the S<jnata in manuscript and also the letter which so plainly shows that 
the Sonata was written for her. It is also plain that Schindler was in error when he stated 
that the Sonata bad been plftyed in public in February. 1S16. According to Nottebohm 
("Zwcite Bectboveniana.' p. S44). the autograph of the Sonata bears the inscriptioas 

"Neue Somt* fttr Ham 1819, im Mouth Noytmbw." Ita forthconiias *P> 

pearanc« ia priat WIS a a aoim w d ia ICmum** *'Minik<Zdtuiig" oader date IsaiMvy n, 
1817. 
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Vidi malum rt nrrrjn. — (PHniiis.) 

Tametsi quid hommi poUH dori maius quam gloria ei lam et aeternitas. 
— (Plinius.) 

What more cui be pma to man dull fame and pmiae and 

immortalily? 

Audi nudta loq%tere pauea. 

Something must be done— either a journey and to this end the 
whtme of the necessary works or an opera — if you are again to remain 
here aiiring the coming summer an opem WOlild be preferable in caae 
circumstances, Imt moderately — if the tummer aojoum is to be here* • 
decision must be made, where, how? 

God help me. Thou aeest me deserted by all men, for I do not wish 
to do wrong, hear my supplication, only for the future to be with my 
Karl, since the possibility shows itself nowhere, O harsh fate, O cruel 
destiny, no, no, my unhappy condition will never end. 

This one thing I feel and clearly comprehend, posaeanoDS are not 
the highest things in life, but guiit is the greatest evil. 

There b no salvation for you except to go away, only thua can you 
awing yourself up to the summits of your art again, while here you are 
ainking into vulgarity, and a nonphony . . . and then away — away — 
away— meamrtiOe coQect the salary iriiidi mayhap can be done yet tm 
years 

Work during the summer for the jouniey, only thus can you carry 
out the ^at task for your poor nephew, afterward wander through Italy, 
Sicily, with a few artista^-make plana and be of good cheer for the sake 
of C. 

In my opinion, first the saline baths, like those of Wiesbaden, etc., 

then the sulphur baths like Aix-la-Chapellc were cvprla^tinply cold. 
Spend evenings and afternoons in company, it is uplifting and not weary- 
ing and live a different life at home. 

Sensual enjoyment without a union of souls is bestial and will 
alwi^s remain bestial; after it, one experiences not a trace of noble 
•entinwnt but rather regret. 

Beethoven's mind was engrossed with the plans of travel in- 
dicnted m these excerpts thvouc^out the year; he conridoed a 
tour of some kind essential to the restoration of his health and the 
recovery of his creative powers. A remittanre from the Kinsky 
estate falling due in April, he wrote a letter to Kanka asking him 
to make the collection for him and eucloi>ed a receipt. He com- 
plains of still f eeUog the effects of an inflammatory catarrh with 
which he had been attacked in the previous October, and ends by 
asking what would be the consequence if he were to leave the 
Austrian Empire; would a signature sent from a foreign place he 
valid? — meaning, probably, would such a signature be looked 
upon as evidence of a violation of the contract which he was under 
to his noble patrons not to take up a residence outside the Aus-_ 
Irian dominions. His chronic disatisfaction with the conditions 
which surrounded him in Vienna, as well as the moody mind in 
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wbkh hu Olnen had left him, aba bnatbea through the loOoiwhig 
letter (written in German) to Gharies Neate in London: 

Vksima, AprU 19, 1817. 

My dear Neate! 

Since the 15Ui of October I have been seemingly ill and I am still ) 
suffering from the consequences and not quite healed. You know that ( 
I must live from my componiiions alone, I has f lutn able to compose very 
little, and therefore to earn almost nothing, aU the more welcome would | 
it have been if you had done something for me — ^mean while I suspect that/ 
the result of everything has been — nothing. ' 

You have even written eomplainingly of me to Bering, which was 
not deserved by my fair dealing with you — meanwhile I must justify in 
the premises, namely: the opera Fi^io had been written for several 
years, but the book and text were very faulty; the book had to be 
thoroughly remodeled, wherefore several pi^:es of the music had to be 
extended, others shortened* Ofchn's newly composed. Thus, for instance, 
the overture is entirely new, as well as various other numbers, but it is 
possible that the opera may be found in Loudon, as it teas at firgt, in 
which case it must have been stolen as is seaiody to be avoided at the 
theatre. As regards the Symphony in A, as you did not write me a 
satisfactory reply, I waa obliged to publish it, I should <u* willingly have 
mated S years if you had written mc that the Philharruonie Society had 
accepted it — but on all hands nothing — nothing. Now regarding the 
Pianoforte Sonatas vnih Violoneellot for them I give you u month's timet 
if after that I have no answer from you I shall pobli^ them in Germany, 
hut havinf^ heard as little from you about thpm as about the other works, 
1 have given them to a German publisher who importuned me for them, 
but I have bound him in writing {Htring has read the doeummU) not to 
publish the Sonaias until you have sold them in fjondon, it seems to me that 
you ought to be able to dispose of these 2 sonatas for 70 or HO ciucats in 
gold at least, the English publisher may fix the day of piMieaiion in 
L/ondon ami they iHll appear on the same day in Germany, it was in thin 
manner Birchaii bouglit and got the Grand Trio and the Violin Sonata 
from me. I also beg you as a last favor to giwt me an amwer tou4:hing the 
sonatas as soon as possible. Frau v. Jertnjf swenrs thnt you have done 
everything for me, I too, that is to say I swear that you have done nothing 
for ine, are doing nothing and will do naUdng—tmmaMu&nanun, nothiagl 
nothing! nothing!!! 

I assure you of my most perfect respect and hope as a last favor a 
spM^rspIy. 

The Sonatas had been published three months before this 
letter waa written, by Sinurodk in Bonn; a fact which Beethoven 
aeema to iiave assumed was not known in London. The Fran v. 

Jenny mentionofi was the Countess von Grnncy, through whose 
aid Beethoven hired a villa in Het/Ln iorf, from Baron von Pro- 
nay in 1823. Beethoven's irascible outbreak against Neate must 
be read in the light of the latter's letter of explanation and apology 
dated October 89. 1816, and printed in the preceding chapter. 
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The new lodgings in Georgi were occupied by Beethoven 
on April S4, 1817, but the contract of rent may have been 
temporary and oonditional, for in July and tLgHin in S^ttember 

be wrote to Frau Streicher a^out lodgings in the G&rtnergasse, 
and later in the year he changed his Jodgin^s, for which he 
had little Ui>e during the summer because of hi^ sojourn in the 
country. 

Alois Fudu* now a youth of nearly 18 years* had come to 

Vienna some months earlier to enter the university, dependent 
largely upon his musical talents and knowledge for his support. 
Here he appears to have studied the violin under Beethoven's 
old friend, Knunphols. Whether because the composer remem- 
bered him as the solo singer in his mass at Troppau, or through 
the intervention of Krumpholz, Fuchs has not informed us; but 
at any rate he had promised a contribution to the youngster's 
album. On May £nd Krumpholz died very suddenly of apoplexy 
whfle walkmg on the Glads, and Beethoven commemorated the 
event by writing his "Gesang der Monche" (from Schiller's "Tell") 
for three male voices in Fuchs's album with the superscription: 
"In memory of the sudden and unexpected death of our Krump- 
holz on May 3rd, 1817.'* The date was not intended to record 
the time of composition, but of the death of the violinist; as su<^ 
a record it was an error. 

Aft^ the composer's removal to the suburb Landstrasse, his 
mind was much occupied with a new matter between himself and 
the widow van Beethoven, namely, her bearing a share of the 
expenses of her son's education. This was concluded by a con- 
tract i^ned by both parties on Bfay 10, 1817, bindii^ her to pay 
at once into court 2,000 florins for the lad's education and sup- 
port, anfl in the future to pay to the same tribunal every quarter 
at least one-half of the pension which the widow was to receive, as 
well as otiier contributions. Reference is had to this agreement in 
the following entries in the Fbdhoff 'Tsgebuch" In January or 
February (rf the next year: 

Karl*8 mother ashed for the contraet, the basis of which was that 

the house should he sold. From the proceeds of the sale it midit lie 
counted upon that all debts could be paid out of the one-half and also 
the hatf or the widow's income besides the money for KarFs needs and 
<les?res, so that all (indeed! proh. not alone) mipht live decently but well, 
but inasmuch as the house is not to be sold! which was the chief considera- 
tion for tiie signing of the contract since it was alh^^ that execution had 
already been levied a^jainst it, my scruples must now cease, and I can 
well imagine that the widow has cared pretty well for herself, which I 
most cmdially widi her. My duty. O Lord, I have done. 
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It would have beeiipossible without offending the widow, but that 
was not matter, and Thou, Almighty One, aeest into my heart, know- 
est that I have sacrificed the best of my own for the sake of my precious 
Karl, bless my w<wk, bless the widow, wh^ cannot X wholly follow my 
heart's inelinations and hereafter for the widow 

God, God, my refuge, my rock, O my all. Thou seest my inmost 
heart and knowest how it pains me to be obliged to compel another to 
suffer by my good hbon mr toj preeioiu KarTi 1 1 O hear me always. 
Thou Ineffable One. hear me— Thy iinhi4>py» uoet unhappy of all ^ 
mortals. 

This Ti;'ns the barren result of negotiations which liad cost Beet- 
hoven, as to any important work, the first half of the year. In May, ] 
Beethoven took rooms in Heiiigenstadt to try the baths for his 
obstinate catarrh, of which lie speaks in a characteristic letter to ^ 
Countess ErdOdy» railing against his Italian physician (either/ 
Malfatti or Bertolini), whom he accuses of lacking both honesty\ 
and insight, and describing the treatment prescribed for him. / 

Christian Kuffner, a poet, afterwards Court Seoretaiy, who 
(though Nottebohm qu^tioned it) probably gave poetica! form 
to the text for the Choral Fantasia, also spent some time in the 
summer of 1817 in Ileiligenstadt, and, as he told Music Director 
Krenn, often went with Beeth(>\ vn of an evening to Nussdorf for 
a fish supper in the tavern '*Zur Rose." On one of these occasions, 
when Beethoven was amiably disposed, Kuffner began: 

K. — ^Tell me frankly, which is your favorite among your symphonies? 
B.— (in great good humor) Eh! Eh! the '*£roicay 
K. — I should have guessed the C minor. 

B.— No; the "Erolca." 

Long years afterward**, in 1826, when Kuffner was n^otiating 
with Beethoven for an oratorio text, he recalled the meetings in 
Nussikfff and wrote in Beethoven's Conversatum Book: '*Do you 
remember the fisherman's house in Kussdorf, where we sat till 
midnight in the light of the full moon on the terrace, before us the 
rushing brook and the swollen Danube.' I was your guest." 
Beethoven soon had his fish with less trouble; he moved to 
Nussdorf, perhaps in June (at least he was there in July, though 
he kept his lodging in the city), and in Nussdorf he remained till 
October, sending occasional notes to Frau Streicher, from which it 
appears that he was having his customary trouble with servants. 
Here, too, he received the following highly important ietter from 
Ferdinand Hies, written in London on June 9, 1817: 

For a Teiy long time I have been forgotten by you, although I can 

think of no other riui.se than your too great oecupation, and, as I was com- 
pelled to hear from others, your serious illness. Truly, dear Beethoven, 
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the gratitude which I owe you and always must owe you — and I believe 
I may honestly say I have never forgotten it — ^although enemies have 
often represented me to you as ungrateful and envious — is imalterable, 
as I have always ardently desired to prove to you in more than words. 
This ardent desire has now (I hope) been fulfilled, and I hope to find 
again in my old teacher, my old and affectionate friend The Pliil- 
harmonic Society, of which our friend Neate is now also a director, aud 
at wfaoM concerts your compositions are preferred to all otiMun, wishes to 
give yoit an eviJenre of its great respect for you and its appreciation of 
the many beautiful inomeuLs which your great works have so often pro- 
vided for us; and I feel it a most flsttenng compliment to have been 
empowered with Neate to write to you on the su^jwt. In short, my dear 
Beethoven, we should like to have you with us ui London next winter. 
Friends wili receive you with open arms; and to give you at least one 
proof of this I have been commissioned on behalf of the Philharmonic 
Society to offer you 300 guineas on the following conditions: 

1st. You are to be here in London next winter. 

2nd. You are to write two grand fljmfAionies for the Fhilhazmonic 
Society, which are to be its property. 

3rd. You must bind yourself not to deliver any composition for 
grand orchestra for any concert in London, nor direct any concert before 
or during our eight concerts, which Ijcgin towards the end of February 
and end in the first half of the month of June (without the consent of the 
Philharmonic Society), which certainly will not be diffictilt 

Do not understaiid by this tliat we want to tie your hands; it is only 
in case an opposition which we have once put down should again arise, 
sinro the gentlemen might plan to have you for thcrnsrlvrs n^^ninst 
imtead of for us. At the same time it might cull up many enemies agamst 
you to dedine something when the responsibility would rest entirdy with 
us directors, and we shouli! not be obliged to give heed to the matter. 
We are ail cordially disposed in your favor and I believe that every 
opportunity to be helpfiil to you in your plans would sooner give us 
plessure than any desire to restrict you in the least. 

4th. You are not to appear in the orchestra at any concert until 
our first two concerts are over, unless you want to give a concert your- 

Se]f» and you can give as many of your own concerts as yoii please, 

5th. You are to be here I>efore the 8th of January, 1818, free from aU 
obligations to the Society except to give us the prefer e nce in the future in 
case we meet the same conditions ofTered you hy others. 

6th. In case you accept the engagement and need mon^ for the 

J'ourney you may have 100 guineas in advance. This is the offer wUch 
; am authorized to make to you by the Social} . 

All negotiatitms with publishers are left to you as well as those with 
Sir 6. Smart, who has oflmd you 100 guineas for an oratorio in one act, 
and who has specially commissioned me to remind you of an answer, in- 
asmuch as he woidd like to have the work for next winter. The inten- 
dant of the grand opera, G. Ayrton, is a particuUr friend of ouxs. He 
does not want to engage himself, hut he ptomised us to ^Mw a mf wi fl" an 
opera from you. 

Your own eonoert* or as many concerts as vou diooee to give, may 
bring in a handsome turn to you as well as other engagements in the 
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onmtfy. Neate and I rejoice like children «t the ptospeet of ueAKg ymt 
bere and I need not say that I will do all in my power to make your so- 
journ profitaUe and pleasant; I know England, too, and do not doubt 
your 8ucc«»f«ir a momeDt. 

Moreover, we need somebody here who will put life into things aad 
keep the gentlemen of the orchestra in order. 

Yesterday evening our kst concert took place and your beautiful 
Symphony in A-sharp [B-flat) was pWpn with extraordinan,' npplniise. 
It frightens one to think of symphony writers when one sees and bears 
•udiaworic WriteineTeijeooD«n«aqilidtaiisiiwaiidbidinehi^ 
'Me you youndf heve befoce long* 

Beethoven was prompt with his aiMwer» but wiihing to tend a 
iair copy to Ries and having his own reasons for not wanting 

Hfiring*s handwriting to appear In the correspondence he sent his 
letter to Zmeskall for transcription and posting. The letter, which 
was promptly forwarded to London, was as follows: 

Vienna, July 9, 1817. 
The propositioiis nuule in your letter of the |Mh of June are very 

fiatleritig. You will see by this how much I appreciate them; were it not 
for my unlucky afHiction which entaib more attendance and coat than 
ordinary, particularly while travdling and in a strange land, I would 

acrc-pt the PliillmrTrioriif: Society's ofTer imrnTidifiminlfy. But put your- 
self in my place; reflect how mauy more hindrances I have to contend 
with dian any other artlst» and judge then if my demaadi be unfair. 
Here they are and I of you to communicate them to the direcUus of 
the said Society. 

1) I shall be in London in the first half of the month of January, 
1818, at the latest . 

i) The two grand symphonies, newly composed, shall then be 
ready and become and remara the exclusive property of the Society. 

For them the Scw iely is to give me 300 giiirn ;i.s and 100 guineas 
for travelling eipenaest which will be much more, since I must necessarily 
take a companion with me. 

4) Inasmuch as I shall go to work on the symphonies at once, the 
Society is to advance me (on the acceptance of this offer) 150 guineas hete 
so that I may provide myself with a carriage and other necessaries for 
my journey without delay. 

6) The conditions respecting my non-appearance with another 
orchestra in public and my non-conducting, and preferring the Society 
under equal conditions are accepted by me and in view oi my smse w 
honor would have been understood as a matter of course. 

6) I shall rely upon the support of tiie Society in the projection and 
promotion of one, or. if circumstances justify, more benefit concerts. 
The particular friendship of some of the directors of your worthy Reunion 
as well as the kind interest of all artists in my worira are a guarantee for 
this and will increase my zeal to fulfil all their expectations. 

7) In conclusion I beg that the acquiescence in or confirmati(m of 
the above be written out in English and sent to me with the Mgnatuies 
of three dnectois of the Society* 
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You can imagine that I heartily rejoice at the prospect of becoming 
acquainted with the estimable Sir George Smart and of meeting you and 
Mr. Neate again. Would tliat I miglit §y to you instead of this letter! 

To this Beethoven appended an autograph poatacript as follows: 

I embrace you with all my heart; I purposely employed the hand of 
another in the above so that you might the more easily read it to the 
Society. I am convinced of your kind feelings toward me and hopf that 
the Philharmonic Society will approve of my proposition, and you may 
lest astmed that I shall exert all my powers worthily to fulfil the honor'' 
able commission of so select a body of artists. How numerous is your 
orchestra? How many violins, etc., etc., sintde or double tcind- 
VMtnmBkUt la the room laig^ aconstieally goodr 

These letters, as wdl as those whidi passed between ^et« 
hoven and Ries subsequently, ought to serve to mdicate that the 

relationship between them at this time was, and remained, one 
of cordial friendship, Schindler's statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding. That biographer's list of grievances between the 
men may have had a small diadow of foundatiiuit but after all it 
would be better to take them with a few grams of salt. It is very 
possible, as Czerny told Jahn, that Beethoven once complained to 
him that Ries imitated his style more than was agreeable to him; 
but this is far from saying, as Schindler says, that Hies, following 
a bent for brilliant technique gradually lost his understanding of 
Beethoven's works, took it upon himself to' find fault with some 
of his daring innovations and made arbitrary changes in per* 
form ins: them. Nor does it seem likely that Rit s shonld have been 
so inditferent to the success of Beethoven's compositions in London 
as to withhold his help while reporting their great popularity to 
the composer in such ^thusiastie words; yet Sdifndl«p Intimates 
that it was this fact whUdi, coming to the ears of Beethoven, pro- 
voked the latter to expressions? of anger which in turn were re- 
ported to Ries. There is in all this, we fear, an nnderenrrent of 
prejudice which is not difficult of explanation; at any rate, if liies 
dierished a feeling of ill-wiU against his master it found no re- 
pression in the "Notizen.** 

Efforts of the widow van Rorthovcn to keep in touch with her 
son, and questions of discipline in his bringing-up and education, 
were matters which weighed heavily on Beethoven's mind during 
the eammet of 1817, and occasioned more misunderstandings 
between Giannatasio and the composer, as also much distress in 
the minds of the former's daughters, especially the solicitous 
Fanny, as is evidenced by entries in her diary under dates June £5 
and July B and 21. In an undated letter which seems to belong to 
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this period, Beethoven explains to Giamwtasio that the mother 
had expressly asked to see Karl at his, the compos<T'.s, house and 
that certain evidrnces of indecision on his part which his cor- 
respondent had observed (and apparently held up to him) had 
not been due to any wnnt d oonfidenoe^ but to his antipalJiy to 
"inhuman conduct of any kind/* and the circumstance that it 
had been put out of the power of the woman to do the lad harm in 
any respect. On the subject of discipline he writes: 

As regards Karl, I beg of you to hold him to strict obedience and 
if he does not obey you (or any of those whom he ought to obey) to 
pumuk him at once, treat him as you would your own child rather tlian 
as a pupil, for as I have already told you, during the lifetime of his ffitlier 
he could only be forced to obey by blows; this was veiy bad but it wuji 
unf ortuaateqr so and must not be foigotten. 

He requested that the letter be read to his nephew. Beet- 
hoven's "antipathy to inhuman conduct of any kind'* seems to 

have led him to make concessions to the widow of which he soon 
repented. In a letter to Zmeskall dated July 30, he says: "After 
all, it might pain Karl's mother to be obliged to visit her son at the 
house of a stranger and, beskles, there is more harshness in this 
affair than I like; therefore I shall permit her to come to me to- 
morrow"; and he urfjently begs Vns friend to he a witness of the 
meeting. In a note to Giannatasio lie informs him of his inten- 
tion to take Karl to see his mother, because she was desirous to 
put herself in a better li|^ht before her neighbors, and this might 
help. But a fortnight after the letter to Zmeskall he has changed 
his mind, as w itness a letter to Giannatasio dated August 14, in 
which he writes: 

I wanted this time to try an experiment to see if she might not be 
bettered by greater forbearance and gentleneijs . . . but it has foundered, 
for on Sunday I had already deterniiried to aHun io the old fmtnofy 
ttrictnesf, heoause in the short time she had communicated some of her 
venom to Karl — iu short we must stick to the zodiak and peruiit her to 
see Karl only 12 times a jen and then so hedge her about that she cannot 
secretly slip him even a pin. It is all the snme to me whether it be at 
your house, at mine, or at a third place. I had believed that by yielding 
wholly to her wishes she nii|;li I be MKOOiaged to better her conduct and 
appreciate May utter unselfishness. 

Notwithstanding the jeremiads m Beethoven's letters this 

year, and the annoyance caused him hy his sister-in-law, there are 
indications in plenty tiiat he was not on the whole in that state of 
dejection which one might suppo^. One of these indications is 
a work which amused lihn durmg the sunmier, the sU»y of which 
the careful Dehn admitted Into the "CKcilia." A musician. 
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whose name is not mentioned, brought to Beethoven the Piano- 
forte Trio, Op. 1, No. S, which he had arranged for strin^f quintet 
(two violins, two \'iolas and violoncello). Though the composer, 
no doubt, found much to criticize in the transcription it seems to 
hikve mtcMsted him sufficuntly to lead hun to undertake a 
thorough remodelling of the aeoie, on the cover of which he wrote 
the whimaical title: 

Airangement of a Terzett aJ a 
8 voiced Quintet 
bgrMr. GoodwOl 

and from the appearance of 5 voices 
brought to the light of day in 5 real voices 
and iSted from the most abject If tMroMdOt 
to moderate respectability 
by Mr. WeUmthar 
1817 
August 14. 

N. B, The original 3 voiced Quintet score has been facrificed as e 

burnt offering to the gods of the Underworld. 

The score of t!ie arrangement is in the handwriting of a copyist 
with corrections by Beethoven; the title, however, is his autograph. 
' It 18 preserved in the Royal libraiy at Berlm. The work was 
published by Artaria in February, \9Vk^ as Op. 104. Beethoven 
evidently attached considerable importance to it. He referred 
to it in letters to Fran von Streicher, Zmeskall and Ries; it was 
performed at a musical entertainment of the Gesellschaft der 
^ Musikfreunde in Vienna on December 13, 1818. 
/ Beethoven having obtained possession of his nq»hew and 
\ placed him in Giannatasio's institute, very naturally took measures 
I that he .should have systematic instruction in music; to this end 
/ he employed Carl Czeniy as teacher, and to him we now turn for 
vjnformation on this point.* Czemy writes: 

In the year 1815 [1816], at his request I began teaching his nephew 
Karl, whom he had aheMiy adopted, and from that time I saw him alnuwt 
daily, since for t>ie f^eatcr pnrt of the time he brought the little fellow to 
me. From this period 1 sliii have many letters written by him, one of 
wiuch I reproduce here with absolute fiddily because it is musically 
noteworthy: 

"I beg of you to have as much patience as {MMsible with Karl even 
if matters do not go now as well as you and I might wish, otherwise he 

will nrrnmpli-h even less, for (but t^iis ]io Tmi"?t not T:nnw) he is already 
subjected lo too great a strain because of the improper division of his 

'Thr prjfK ipal contributions to Becthovon's hiographv from Czerny'a pen are in 
Schmidt's "Wiener Allg. Mus. Zeitun^ " 1845, No. IIS; Cock's "MiuiciJ MuceUany," 
iMido^ 18St; and ■aaoseripi notM m Jaha'i psfcn. 
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ftuduB. Unhappily this cannot be dumged at once, therefore treat him 

with as much loving consideration as possible, but with seriousness; thus 
you will have better success with Karl in spite of the unfavorable con- 
ditions. In legard to his playing for you, 1 beg that not until he has 
acqiiirpd a rorrert fingering and can play in time and reads the notes with 
reasonable correctness, you direct his attention to the matter of inter- 
pretation, and thereefter not to stop him because of tf^no misitdcet but 
to point tlu'in mit nftpr hp' has finishrH the piece. Altnmiph T have 
given but few lessons 1 have always followed this method, it soon makes 
musiciatu which, at the last* is one of the first purposes of art, and ^ves 
the witniwium of weaiincss to master and pupiL At certain pssssges like 

I widi that you would use all the fingers occaaQnally as well in sudi as 

thi M ff 



so that they may be played in a gliding manner. True, such passages 
sound 'pearly' as the phrase sees (played with few fingers) or 'like a 
pearl,' but at times other jewns are desirable. More at another time. 
I wish that you may receive all this in the loving spirit in which it is 
expressed and intended, at any rate I am and will always remain your 
debtor. May my sincerity be a pledge for future payment so far as 
possible." 

Noteworthy in this interesting letter is the very correct view that 
one ought not to weary the talent of a pupil by too much petty concern 
(wherein much depends on the qualities of the pupil, it is true) as weU as 
the singular fingering and its influence on interpretation. 

Much more valuable were Beethoven's oral remarks about all kinds of 
musical topics, other composers, etc. , touching whom he always spoke with 
the ^Atest positiveness, with striking, often catistic wit and always from 
the lofty point of view which his genius opened to him and from which he 
lookedMit upon his art. His judgment even concerning classic masterswas 
severe, as a rule, and uttered as if he felt his equality. At one lesson 
which I gave his nephew he said to me: "You must not think that you 
will do me a favor by giving him pieces of mine to play. I am not so 
childish as to desire that. Give him what you think good for him." 

I mentioned Clementi. "Yes, yes," said he; "Clementi is very good," 
adding, laughingi^y **For the present give Kari the ragttlar things so that 
after R while he may reach the irregular." 

After such conceits, which he was in the habit of weaving into nearly 
every speech, he used to burst into a peal of laughter. Since irregulari- 
ties used to be charged against him by the critics in his earlier days he was 
wont often to allude to the fact with merry humor. At that tune (about 
1816) I began to have musical t lUertainmemts at my home for my very 
numerous pupils every Sunday before a very select circle Heethoven 
was almost always present, he improvised many times with kmdly readi- 
ness and with that wealth of idMS lAuth idwajs chsiacteriaed his im- 
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promptu placing as much, or often more, than his written works. As 
nis compositums were ducAy played at them meetings aad he hidicated 

the tempo, T hrlleve that in this resixn t I ;un intimately acquainted with 
his wishes regarding his works (even his symphonies, which were 
frequently played m arrangements for two pianofortes). 

No animadversion upon the venerable Cari Czeriiy is intended 
in again remarking that both in his memoirs and in the language 
in which he has sometimes recorded them there is occasionally a 
vcrj' disturbing inexactness. In the citations above the date 
1815 for 1816, the loose expression "from that time I saw him 
almost daily," "Beethoven was almost always present" in the 
Sunday music meetings, which can have been true only of the 
first months, and the words "he improvised many times," must 
not be understood too literally. Schindler, in whose hands Jahn 
placed Czerny's notes and other manuscripts for examination and 
remark, observes touching this improvising: "Only twice; the 
first time when Frau von Brtmann played one of hb sonatas, the 
other time when Czemy performed Op. 106, iriiich he had re- 
peatedly gone through with him. In the year 1818, and those that 
followed, Beethoven never imyirovised outside of his own dwelling." 
Schindler is certainly mistaken upon this last point, and, very pos- 
sibly, upon the other. It is not a matter of much importance in 
any aspect* but it offers an opportunity for remarking upon errors 
in his dates which have long been and still are an abundant source 
of confusion in this part of Beethoven's life, like those of Wegeler 
and Ries in his youth and early manhood. More than one recent 
writer speaks of his "intiinate association with the composer from 
the year 1814 onward*'; one has even learned that "he lived ten 
years in the same house with Beethov^, devoting all the time at 
his comrnnnd to hiiTi." Nothing is more common than to find! 
circumstances accepted as undoubted facts on Schindler's au- \ 
thority. The present writer' discussed at length Schindler *s"\ 
character as a biographer with Otto Jahn, both of us havmg/ 
known him personally. Our opinions coincided perfectly. We y 
held liim to he honest nnd sincere in his statements, but nffliVted 
M-itli a treacherous memory and a proin ih-^s to accept iinprrssions 
and later formed convictions as facts of iurmer personal knowiedgeji 
and to publish them as such without carefully verifying them/ 
In justice to him it must be remembered that when, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, he rewrote his book in the form in which it appenred 
in iSfi'O, he had no loncjer the means of doing this, for the Conver- 
sation Books which would have prevented his more glaring errors 

>It is Thajret iriio b apeokiog hen. 
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had, since 1845, been in the Royal Library in Berlin. Therefore, 
whoever studies his life of the master and his numberless contri- 
butions to the periodical press during the long period of thirtjr 
years — all abounding in biographical matter of great value — must 
be cnntinually upon his guard. When one seeks precise infor 
mation upon Beethoven's life during the years 1816-18^0 in 
Schindler's writings, his notices are found to be so meagre and vague, 
and to exhibit occasionally such inconsistencies and cnors, as to 
awaken the suspicion that he, as to those years, did not always 
write from personal knowledge, and that his memory served him iil. 

If he had had the Conversation Books still in his possession lie 
could not have written: "About 1817, Oiiva left the Iinperiui City 
forever,** for there he would have seen that OUva was still in his old 
relation with Beethoven in 1820. Again: "Already in 1816 he 
[Beethoven] found himself involved in circumstances which com- 
pelled him to do a vast amount of writing. Dr. Bach, in whose 
office I worked several hours every day, advised him to confide 
everything to me; thus I became Beethoven's private secretary — 
without pay." Later we read in connection with the topic of 
Beethoven's nobility, and the transfer of his suit with the mother 
of Karl to the Vienna magistracy: "There it was possible to achieve 
something advantageous to Beethoven only by dismissing his 
representative and pitting an entirely different person against his 
opponent. His choice fdl upon Dr. Johann Baptist Bach, who 
had just entered the ranks of the OOUrt and trial advocates." 
Finally: "When Dr. Bach took his phsc in hand he declared that 
thenceforward his client must present himself with the title of 
Chapelmaster, because the gentlemen magistrates were chiefly 
Boeotians, and a composer was as good as nothing m their eyes, 
etc." Now, a document of the Landrecht dated November 99, 
1815, contains these words: "Ludwig van Beethoven CRoyal 
Imperial Chapelniaster and Music Composer)." Dr. Bach may 
have continued to use this title, but how could he have introduced 
it? Again: "Dr. Bach took the oath as advocate on Januaiy SI, 
1817." How then could Schindler in 1816 have "worked severid 
hours every day" in an office not yet in existence? Still again: 
the decree of the Landrecht transferring Beethoven's case to the 
Magistracy is dated December 18, 1818, and Schindler is correct in 
making this the cause of the employ moit of Dr. Badi In 1819; 
how then could he have been the composer's "private secretary" 
on Bach*8 recommendation during the two years preceding? 

The unavoidable conclusion is this : Although there is no reason 
to doubt that Schindler was upon excellent terms with Beethoven, 
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and often visited him in 1817-1819, the "intimate association" 
above-noted and in the sense there intended, could not have begun 
before 1819; and even then, lor OHva wm stfll m Vienna, did not 
extend beyond aiding in correspondence and like duties. The 
earliest Conversation Book preserved by Schindler is from April* 
1819, m wh'wh l>oth he and Or. Barh write; and from this time 
onward these books show that the association grew more intimate 
and of course his records become more trustworthy. Returning 
to the trivial matter which led to this digression, the accuracy of 
Schindler's stattfaent that Beethoven improvised but twice at 
Czemy*s Sunday concerts may well be doubted. Csemy's testis 
mony is the weightier. 

r We resume an account of the events of the year. In August 
4Uid September the aftereffects of the attack of catarrh and the 
.state of Beethoven's health generally are so distiessi&g and so 

depressing upon his spirits that he seems to be on the verge of 
despair. A letter which Zmeskall notes as received by him on 
Augu:jt il, says: "God have pity on me! I look upon myself as 
good as lost. This servant iAmIs. My health caUs for meals at 
h<nne. If my condition does not improve I shalF not be in London 
next year — perhaps in my grave. Thank God, the part is nearly 
played." On September 9, he \s rites to the same friend: "I am 
trying every day to near my grave, without music." Only two 
days latCT he is able to report to Zmeskall that the reply to his 
)ett»had been receiv^Ki from the London Philharmonic Society (on 
September 10). There is no tone of elation in his notr: it mrrely 
mentions the arrival of the letter and a request for the name of some 
one who could translate it for him, it being in English. As might 
have been expected the Philharmonic Society rejected the new 
terms demanded by him, but, as the Society's records show,repeated 
the old. These were now at once accepted by Beethoven. 

And did he now sit himself down zealously and perseveringly 
to work on a ninth and tenth symphony? Not at all. His 
thoughts had become engaged upon a new pianoforte sonata 
(in B-flat, Op. 106), and so far as is yet discovered, he did not even • 
resume his work on the Ninth Symphony, some parts of which were 
already sketched. That "indecision in many things," noted by 
Breuning a dozen years before, was only aggravated by the lapse 
of time; and this now was his bane. There was really nothing to\ 
prevent his deparling at once escept that the new ^ymphoniesL 
were still to be written. If hu nephew must rmun in or near C 
Vienna, he coiild nowhere be so well placed as in the school and \ 
family of the excellent Giannatasios, who had all the necessary/ 
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legal pov.-pr to savf the hoy from the had influence of his mother. 
The i'tfects of such a journey; of a stay of souk months in England; 
of the intercourse of cultivated people; of the enthusiastic ad- 
miratmi which awaited him ikae, and of the great pecuniary 
rewaidfl for his labors which were oertMn, could only have been 
propitious in the highest degree to both his physical and mental 
heal til. There was, too, just now a new and powerful motive for 
V accepting and fulfilling this engagement. 
\ Though the depredation of the redemptioii certificatea 
quite touched the pmnt feared by him in liis letter to Bles in 1810, 
it did once amount to 4 for 1; and the Govemtnent was again 
forced to repudiate its obligations in part. It founded that 
National Bank (seven shares in which Beethoven soon after- 
wards purchased), and made a contract with a new institution by 
which the bank assumed the obligation ol redeembg the let 
demption certificates at the rate ol for 1. It went into fuU 
operation July 15, 1817, and thenceforth Beethoven's annuity 
remained instead of 3,400 florins in that paper, 1,360 florins in 
silver. But thb fat^ indecision! Could he have but resolutely 
taken up any two of the many new symphonies which he had 
phmned, as the sketchbooks show* and once fairly engaged himself 
up<m them, he could not have rested until they were finished; 
he could, and doubtless would, then have redeemed his promises; 
and like Handel, Haydn and many other German musicians of 
far less note» have secured from an admiring and generous liondon 
public an ample sufficiency for the future. The standard of 
excellence was high and catholic in London and musical tasto pure 
and exalted. True, at the first trial of the C minor Symphony by 
the Philharmonic Society a part of it only was played, for the 
leader of the violhis — ^really the conductor, as the orchestras were 
then constituted — ^declared it *'rubbish." But this leader was a 
German — our old Bonn acquaintance J. T*. Salomon. He, how- 
ever, repented and made amends. At another trial of it, two or 
three years afterwards, after the first movement, Salomon laid 
his violm upon the pianoforte, walked to the front and* toming 
to the orchestra said (through his nose) : "Gentlemen, some years, 
ago I called this symphony rubbish; I wish to retract every word 
I then said, as I now consider it one of the greatest compositions I 
ever heard!" 

We have had occasioii heretofore to refer to several young 
British Beethoven enthusiasts; another is now added to the list — 
Cipriani Potter — who came just at this time to Vienna* bringing 
letters to the composer from Neate, Bies, Rodc^ Dragonetti and 
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others. He heard ao much of Beethoveii'a rudeneM of manners 

and moroseness of disposition, and ao often noticed how people 
shook their heads when he or his music was mentioned, that he 
hesitated to visit him. Two weeks had thus passed when one 
day, at Streicher'ii, he was a^iked if he had seen Beethoven and if 
he had letters to him. He therefore explamed why he had not 
seen him. He was told this was all nonsense; Beethoven would 
receive him kindly. He exclaimed: "I will go out at once!** which 
he did, namely, to ATodlintr.' He presented a letter or two, one 
of the first being that of JJragouetti. Upon opening that Beet- 
hoven also opened his heart to his visitor and demanded immedi- 
ately to see some of his compositions. Potter showed him an 
overture jirnhably one tli;it had been commissioned and played 
by the Lomlun Philharmonic Society in 181H, Beethoven looked 
through it so hurriedly that Potter thought he hud only glanced 
at it out of politeness and was greatly astonished when Beethoven 
pointed to a deep F-sharp in the bassoon part and said it was not 
practicable. He made other observations of a similar nature and 
advised him to go to a teacher; he himself gave no lessons but 
would look through all his compositions. In answer to Potter's 
question as to whom he would reeommeml, Beethoven replied: 
"I have lost my Albrechtsberger and have no confidence in any- 
body else"; nevertheless, on Beethoven's recommendfitiort Pot- 
ter became a pupil of Aloys Forster, with whom he Ktu(ii< d a long 
time until one day the teacher said to him that he had now studied 
sufficiently and needed only to practise himwlf in compositicm. 
This brought out the remark from Beethoven that no one oughtever 
, to stop studying; he himself had not studied enough: "Tell Forster 
that he is an old flatterer!" Potter did so, but Forster only 
laughed. Beethoven never complimented Potter to his face; he 
would say; "Very good, very good,*' but never give unequivocal 
praise. Yet at Streicher's he praised him and expressed his sur- 
prise that Potter did not visit him at Mddiing. ' Once Beethoven 

**^It5<ning." said Potter in narrating the inciilt iiti nf his itssuctation with Beet- 
iir.\ en to Mr Ttmyrr in IKOl; but Totter was nearly years old at the time and bis 
memory of the suburbs of Vieaua may have been a triHe faulty. Beethoven waj in 
MOdliog in 1818, but it faaa not been 1< iirr i li that he went thither after his sojourn in 
Hcilifeaatadt mod NuMdorf io 1817. At aav rate, be was io Nutsdorf till late Scptem- 
btfrperbaps early October, and waa then on the ewot • new experiment in housekeeping 
•o Int he might have hia nephew with him, concerning which he wrote to Giannataaio 
ill Timoa on November 12. There is nothing in hia letters to Fran Streicher and otheca 
at tUi tim to iadicato m dwnf* to ModJiiw. wlutlier lie vent in Maj ol th» oat yvtt 
•ftar be feftdKfKirted Potter^* tUIs to Bietfai Ifarcb. 

TLIa a^n-frs with the theory that the first inee'inK-j t uok place at some other place. 
To Ries, Iketboven wrote on March S. 1818: "Bolter [tic] visited n« • few times; h* 
wffftm to be * food nan mad haa takatfflrooiBpMilioB." 
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advised him never to compose sitting in a room in which 
there was a piauoforte, in order nut to be tempted to consult 
the inBtroDieDt; after a work was finiafaed he might try it over on 
the instrument because an orciiestra was not always to be had. 

Beethoi'fn iisw! to walk across the fields to Vienna very often 
and sornctin)* s Poi t rr took the walk with him. B«*othoven would 
stop, look around and give expression to his love fur nature. One 
day Potter asked: **Who is the greatest living composer, yourself 
excepted?" Beethoven seemed puzsled for a monunt, then 
cxH.iinu (! "Cherubini." Potter went on: "And of dead authors?" 
Beethoven answered that he had always considered Mozart as 
such, but since he had been made acquainted with Handel he had 
put him at the head* The first day that Potter was with Beet- 
hoven the latter rushed into politics and called the Austrian 
povpmraent all sorts of names.* He was full of po'mg to England 
and sriid bis dp'^ire was to see the Honse of Commons. "You have 
heads upon your shoulders in England," he remarked. One day 
Potter asked him his opinion of one of the principal pianists then 
in Vienna (Hosdieles). "Don't ever talk to me again about 
mere passage players," came the answ^er. At another time 
Brptbovrn dfTlnrrd that John Cramer had given him more satis- 
faction than anybody else. Accordmg to the same informant* 
Beethoven spoke Italian fluently but French with less ease. It 
was in Italian that Potta conversed with him, making himself 
heard by using his hands as a speaking-trumpet; Beethoven did 
not always hear everything, but was content when he caught the 
meaning. Potter considered "'Fidelio" the greatest of all operas and 
once remarked to Beethoven that he had heard it in Vienna, which 
brought out the remark that he had not heard it, as the amgers 
then at the opera-house were not able to sing it. He was askt-d 
if he did not intend to write another opera. "Yes," replied 
Beethoven, "I am now composing 'llomuius*;' but the poets are 
all such fools; I will not compose silly rubbish." Potter told him 
of the deep impression made upon him by the Septet when first he 
heard it; Beethoven replied in effect that when he wrote the piece 
he did not know how to compose; he knew now, he thought, and, 

'Other in.H»ain e» of this nature have been rr< < nii 1 in tlii'^ biography. In Decem- 
ber, 1811, a visitor, Xavfr S<"hny<ler von Warteaset;, reported to NstRoli in Zurich that 
Beethoven had said to him: "All Viennese, from the Emperor to the bootblack, are good 
for nothing." "I asked him," von Wartemiee continues, "if he took nn pupib?" "No." 
he replied, "teaching is a diMgneable taak; he bad only one pupil n'. iiu ^:ave him a great 
deal of tnmbte eiul whom In maid like to £0t rid ol if he could." "And who b he?" 
**Aididul» Rudolph." 

Treitschke had provider) thr libretto ot ''Eomvloi*'; it doCO BOC SPPOM HbH 
Beethoven ever began ita composition. 
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either then or at another time, he said, "I am writing something 
better now.** Soon after, the Pianoforte Sonata in B-ilat (Op. 
106) was published. 

Another visitor now, and probably occasionally during the 
wuit» following, was Hdnrich Marachner, who had come from 
Cariabad to Vienna on the invitation of Count Amadee. He was 
tl years old»«niibitious and eager to get Beethoven's judgment on 
some of his compositions, v. hich he carried to the great master in 
manuscript. Beethoven received him, glanced through the music 
hurriedly, handed it back with a muttered *'Hm,** in a tone more 
of satiafiuAion than dispraise, and the words: **I haven't mudi 
time-Hlo not oome often — ^bring me something again.** The 
young man was grievously disappointed; he had expected so much 
uioi-e. He did not understand Beethoven's sententious manner, 
and not until he told the story of his rece|iti<» to his patron and 
Prof. Klein of Pressbuig, did he recall that Beethoven had looked 
kindly upon him when he spoke the words and had ^ven him his 
hand at parting. He had gone to his lodgings in a passion of 
despondency, torn up the manuscripts, packed his trunk with the 
resolve to abandon music and return to Leipsic to continue his 
studies for the profession for which he had been designed. But 
now* on the advice of his friends, he took a different view of Beet^ 
hoven's actions, and continued his intercourse with him. The 
great man was always gracious, and even occasionally let fall a 
word of encouragement; but an intimacy never sprang up between 
^4hem. 

( Beethoven's intercourse with a third new acquaintance was, 
doubtless, far more deliirHtfnl than any other; but not at all of the 

Cnatiiro assumed by Schindler, who has attributed to it a very 
exaggerated and, indeed, ludicrous importance. This visitor was 
Frau Marie EtehtoJCo achak. of Grate, whom Ansdm Htttten- 
'hrenner described as the most besAitifut maiden and for several 
years the most heautifii? woman in hernative town, who was called 
"h( ;i\ en's daughter," and who "glowed with admiration ^or Jean 
Paul, Goethe, Schiller, Beethoven, Mozart and Schubert." Beet- 
hoven had already hewd from Prof. Scfaneller, wh<Me pupil she had 
been, of her extraordinary beauty, talents, intellectual culture and 
refinement, and of her genius for music. He had unconsciously 
the year before borne testimony to this last in this wise: Her 
brother-in-law, Anton Pachler, Dr. jur. in Vienna, had at her 
request showed htm for an opinion a fantasia composed by her, 
but without disclosing the author's identity. Beethoven loolced 
at the piece carefully and said that it was a good deal from one 
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who had not atudnd oompoatibii, and if the oompoaer were pfcs- 

ent he would point out the faults m it; it would take too much 

time to do this in writing and the composer would find them out 
for liiinself if he studied diligently. The lady was 24 years old * 
and had been married a little over a year. She had never been 
m Vienna, Beethoven never in Grata, and they, of eourae, had 
never met* But when they did, it could not be as strangers; 
for his music had bren to her like a new divine revelation, and 
such noble ment.il and personal rpialitirs as distinguished her 
always awakened in him feelings akin to worship. Unfortun ately, ] 
abaolutdly nothing is known of their pmonal aasociatfesiaoepi 
that Dr. Anton Pachler introduced her to him, that she wrote ten 
years later that "they wereoften in each other's company,"and that 
Beethoven wrote her two notes "in pencil" — one utterly illegible, 
the other in terms placing her as a player of his pianoforte music 
even higher than Frau von Ertmann. He wrote: 

I am greatly delighted that yon will remain another day, we inll 
make a lot more music, you will play the sonata in F major and C minor 
tog me, will you not? I have never yet found anybody who plays my 
eompontioiis as well as you do. Not even exceptins the great pianiats^ 

t!icy (Mihrr have nothing but technique or are affected. Yott are the true 

guardian of my intellectual offspring. 

Her son has so fully e>q>loded Schindler's assumption timt slie 
was the object of Beethoven's "autumnal love" that no words 
need he wasted upon it. It was, no doubt, upon seeuig in Beet- 
hoven's papers the letter *'M*'i in this outburst of feeling: ^ 

Love alone — ^yes, only love ran possibly give you a happier life — \ 
O God, let me — let me finally find the one — who will strengthen me in 
virtue — ^who will lawjvUy be mine. 

Baden on July 27 

when M drove past and seemed to give a glance at me—* ...—^ 

A consideration of the dates given in Dr. Pachler's pamphlet proves 
conclusively, however, that tliis "M'* cannot refer to Marie 
Pachler. for its writer could never have seen her "drive past" on 
any 97tii of July! 

There are few unmarried mssi of highly sensitive nature who 
have not had the bitter experience of a hopeless passion, who have 
not felt how doubly grateful at such times is intercourse with a 
glorious creature like Madame Pachler, and how beneficial in 
preventing the thoui^ts from continually dwelling on the impos- 
sible, and thus aiding reason and consdoioe to gain the victovy 

'The letter, which u reproduced infoetiinUe in Schindler's biography, i« a more or 
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over the heart and foiu^. Now it IwpiMiia that one of Beethoveii'i| 

transient hut intense passions for a married woman, known to havel 
occurred in this period of his life, has its precise date fixed bj^ 
these passages in the so-called "Tagebuch" from the years 1816A 
and 1817. tbe ca«e of T. there ia nothing to do but to leave | 
it to God, never to go where one mi^t do a wrong through weak- \ 
ness — to Him, to the all-knowing God, be all this committed." r 
And again: "But as kind as possible to T. her attachment deserves 
never to be forgotten even if the results could never prove ad- 
yantageous to you/' Let the reader vecall the paaaigea hi hi« 
letters showing a strong desire to leave Vienna and read againi 
"Work during the summer for the journey, only thus can you carry 
out the prrat task for your poor nephew, afterwards wander 
through Italy, Sicily, with a few artists — make plans and be of 
good cheer for the sake of C . . The laat initjal is uncertain. 
Other copies have **L."; what the original was in Beethoven's 
handwriting is not now to be determined. No instance, however, 
is known of his writing his nephew's name with a C, and this "C" 
or *'L" was probably T. As the family name of this lady, whose 
husband was a man of high position and distinction though not 
noble by birth, is known, it is certain that the T in the above 
citations is not Therese Malfatti, now Baroness Drosdick; but as 
her baptismal names have eluded search one can only hint the 
possibility that the "T** and *'M" may indicate the same persona 
and that this last cry of anguish was written a year or two after-l 
wards when the sight of **M" again, for a moment, tore open a\ 
half-healed wound. 

In numbers 5 to 8 fnehisivc of the "Neue Musik-Zeitung" 
appeared, from the pen of J. Kandler, a long article containing 
historical notices of various attempts to produce a satisfactory 
mstrumoit for measuring time in music, and- closing with an ac- 
count, taken from the English, of Mfilzel's metronome. To No. 
25 (June 19) of the same journal, Gottfried Weber contributed a 
paper "On a chronometric tempo designation which makes 
Mfilzel's metronome, as well as all other chronometric instruments, 
unnecessary,'* in wluch he repeated his idea, already put forth in the 
Ldqisic **Musik2citung'*hi 1813, that the simplest and most correct 
chronometer is a simple penduhitn, a bit of thre.uJ with a bullet at 
the end, whose oscillations would mark the duration of measures 
according to the length of the thread. This article pleased Beetho- 
ven, and in one of his variations on the theme of pens heoommends 
it to his "clarisnmp amice** Zmeskall, as the best invention yet 
made. Zmeskall took up the subject with interest and in two 
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ariides in the same joonal caUed attentioiii to the fact that Neate, 

in London, had described a time measurer of the same kind which 
was known in Eni^land, but had not remained long in use — "a 
little ball hanging at the end of a thread and below it a line 
divided into a aoile of inches/' Zmeskall approved of Weber's 
suggestion in principle but improved upon it by proposing that 
the oscillations of the pendulum Indicate the duration of a note 
instead of a measure, and that the varying lengths of the pendulum 
be marked by knots in the thread. Beethoven, to whom Zmes- 
kall seems to have sent his contrivance, was interested and lauded 
its dmplidty, pl^fully woodemig whether or not it might be used 
in measurmg from time to eternity. 

Music had already come from the press with Mfflzers tempo 
marks, and Weber, who seems to have had no kindly feeling for 
him, prints an article, in the number of the journal following 
Zmeskall's* entitled "Midsel's Metronome to be had gratis every- 
where," and gives a table showing the lengths of a pendulum in 
Rhenish inches and French centimetres corresponding to all the 
numbers on the metronome. As the months passed, the metro- 
nome had come largely into use in England, F rance and the United 
States, but not in Gonany and Austria. It was ol high import 
tanoe to the manufactu n rs of the histruments to obtain the coun- 
tenance and good will of tlie composers in those countries also — 
Salicri, Weigl, Beethoven, etc. — and M Slzel came back to Vienna to 
try the effect of personal effort, taking the risk of any serious con- 
sequences arising from the lawsuit between him and Beethoven. 
But there were none. The matter was amicably adjusted, each 
party paying half of the legal exprnses ^vhir h had been incurred. 
This would be incredil)le h:id I?eethovcn had any substantial 
grounds for the action; for his sanction of the metronome was of 
such value that MXlsel would readily have conceded much to 
obtain it; and the whole tone of the composer's correspondence in 
this period, so far as relates to his pecuniary affairs, shows how 
little likely he was to sacrifice any just claim. 

Beethoven was at first not well disposed to the instrument, 
notwithstanding he had joined Salieri and the other composers in 
strongly reoommoiding the "chronometer" in 1818, which oer^ 
tificate had been used in England aforiiori for the new metronome. 
In a letter^ Mr. Joseph J, Mickley, of Philadelphia, writes: "Mr. 
Mfilzel, with whom 1 was well acquainted, told me that he had 
been particularly anxious Beethoven diould mark his music by 

'The letter to Tliayer u dated May il, 1873. Milsel. it wili be remembered, 
fiv8dinFliilMldpln*forMiTOtiiB«bdfanlifa«lwtt«tM»<n Jiilr tl. 18SB. 
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his metfonome, and to gel his Koonuneadatioii; that he (B) re- 
fused and became quite indignant, saying: 'It is silly stuff; one^ 
must feel the tempos* but Beethoven soon yielded to the obvious j 
considerations in favor of the invention. These were prcs< nl ed to [ 
the public together with the objections to Weber's and ZmeskaH':} 
pendulums, dearly, explicitly and cunnmgly by Mesel in an article 
m Stdner's '*Musik-Zeitung** on Novemb^ Vf, which jnit an end 
to controversy on the topic. 

Meanwhile, Beethoven had prepared a table of tempos for his 
eight symphonies which was printed in the Leipsic "Aligemeine 
Musik-Zeitmig^' on December 17 (copied, says Nottebohni, from 
a little pamphlet published by Steiner and Co. in which also tempos 
of the Septet were included), and followed this up with a general 
metronomizing of his works. On the autograph of his song, 
"Nord Oder Slid," he wrote: "100 according to Mfilzel; but this 
must be h^ applicable to only the first measures, for feeling also 
has its tempo and this cannot entirely be expremed m this figure 
(I. e., 100)."' 

If the picture of Mfilzel drawn by Schindler and his copyists 
is true, even the most Christian and forgiving spirit couid scarcely 
have demanded more of Beethoven than this public acknowledge- 
ment of the value of the metronome by way of heaping coab of 
fire upon his head; but he did more, by writing to Mosd this very 
valuable and for us very interesting letter: 

I am heartily rejoiced that you agree with me in the opinion touch- 
ing the time designations which date back to the barbarous period in 
music, for what, for iostaace, can be mora nonsensical than AOtgro, 
which always means merry and how often are we so far from this concep- 
tion of tunc that the piece says the very opyosiie o/" the designation. As 
regsids these 4 dlief speeds {Juawptbewegxnigen)^ wludk by no means have 
the correctness or truthfulness of the chief winds, we gladly allow that 
they be put aside, it is a different matter with the word^ used to desig- 
nate the character of the composition, these we cannot give up, since 
time is really more the body while these have reference to the spirit. 
So far as I am concerned I have long thought of giving up the nonsen- 
sical designations Allegro^ Andante^ Adagio, Prsrfo; Mittters metronome 
gives us the bc^t opportunity to do this. I give you my word that I shall 
never use them again in my new compositions — it is another question if 
we shall thereby accomplish the necessary universal use of the instrument 
— I do not think so. But I do not doubt thfit we shall be decried as 
taskmasters, i$ the cause mi^ht thus be served it would still be better 
than to be accused oifeudahmn — therefore think that it would be best, 
especially in our rntintries where music has become a national need and 
ever^ village schoolma&ter ought to use the metronome, that Malzel try 
to dupose of a certain number of metronomes by subscription at higher 

■Tkw copied hr Fbekoff. 
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prices, and that as soon as his prepenses are thus covered he will be in a 
position to furnish the needed metronome for the national need so cheaply 
that the greatest univmality and videsl dislribulion may be expeeted. 
It is self-evident that somebody must takr the initiative in this matter 
so that zeal be aroused. As for me you may count on me and 1 await with 
pteMure the post of duty to which jrou will assign me. 

Still more: he joined with Salieri in a public announcement which 
WM piiiited in the 'Wiener AUi^^ie Mnsikalische Zeftung** 
of February 14, 1818, setting forth that the metronome would 

attest its utility forever, was indispensable to all students of 
singing, the pianoforte or other instniments, etc. On one of the 
last days of December, Beethoven writes to Madame Streicher: 
"Day before yesterday I was busy with M&lzel, who is in a hurry 
aa he is soon to leave here.'* What had lie so important to do with 
this ''rude fellow, wholly without education or breeding," to cite 
his own words '* Was it in contemplation to make this suriden zeal 
for the metronome a source of pecuniary profit? No one knows. 

As the lodging in the Sailerstiitte was separated from Gian> 
natado's institute by the whole breadth of the Glads, Beethoven, 
est his return from Modling, exchanged it for one in the house 
"Zum grllnen Baum," first itage, £nd storey. No. 26, in the C;irt- 
nergasse, suljurh Landstrasse. He was now near both his nei)hew 
and the Streichers (in the Ungarstrasse), and, with the aid of 
Madame Streidier, be had at Jiwt brought his domestic ammge- 
ments into a condition so that lie might take his nephew to him-/ 
self. While making these arrangements, doirbtless he asked 
practical guidance of some unknown fn< lu! touching hia table. 
On one side of a large sheet of paper (it is now preserved in the 
Royal library in Berlin) he wrote a list of questions which 
were painstakingly answered, by the friend to whom they were 
addressed, on the opposite page. The questions were as follows: 

What ootpit one to give 9 servants to eat at dinner and supper both 

as to quantity and nuality? 

How often ought one to give them roast meat? 

Ought they to have it at dinner and supper too? 

That which is intended for the servants, do they hnvo it in common 
with the victuals of the master, or do they prepare their own separately, 
t. e., do they have different food from the master? 

How mnny pounds of meat nre to he rnckoned for 3 persons? 

What ailowance per day do the housekeeper and maid receive? 

How about the washing? 

Do the houspkeeprr and maid get more? 

How much wine and beer? 

Does one give it to them and when? 

Breakfast? 
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Beetb<rv«ii annoimeed Us intention to take bis nephew to 
himself at the end of the current quarter in a letto* to Giannataaio 

- dated November 12, 1817. The step involved not only an increase 
in his exp<>nsrs, but also an abandonment of his engagement with 
the London Philharmonic Society and of all the profits which 
might thence arise. Giannataaio, miyved by his complaints of 
poverty^ and probably also by a desire to aid him in the proposed 
visit to London, kindly offered to keep the boy at a much reduced 
rate of remuneration for board and instruction. Bcf thovrn's 
reply shows him to be still undecided as to his movements in the 
coming spring, and it is possible, could he have made ready the 
required aympbonies, that be might have gone to ^igland; but 
now the new Sonata had got possession of bis imagination, and the 
symphonies must wait. 

But one public appearance professionally of Beethoven is 
recorded this year. At the concert for the Hospital Fund on 
Deconber 96, the first part was devoted to the £%bth Symphony, 
which was conducted by the composer. Li the second part Sey- 
fried produced C. P. E. Bach's oratorio, "The Israelites in the 
Wilderness," which he had revised, adding to the aeeotnpaniments, 
curtailing the airs, prefixing it with the well-known fugue on 
B-A-C-H (oldiestrated by himself), and cmiduding it with the 
double chorus **Holy, holy, boly." Nottdjohm has shown that 
the sketrhes for thr (n-erture on the name of the trreut Leipsic 
cantor which Beethoven once thought of writint^', belong to a later 
period; but it is yet possible, if not likely, that he conceived the 
idea at this concert. On Nov«nber 15, Antmi Habn gave a con- 
cert for the benefit of the poor in the Klimthnerthor-Theater at 
v hif'h the Choral Fantasia wa*? performed; but we know notlung 
of Beethnv( n's {)articipation in it m any way. 

It is probable that to this time is to be assigned a portrait in 
oils painted by Cliristoph Heekel, who was a student at the Royal 
Imperial Academy in Vienna from 1814 to 1818. Beethoven, it is 
said, made the acquaintance of the painter in Strc irlier's pianoforte 
wareroom. There is but little to be added ti> wii.it h is been said 
about the compositions of this almost sterile year. Tiic transcrip- 
tion of the Pianoforte Trio as a quintet (which was the largest 
work of the year), and the "Song of the Monks,'* written on the 
death of Krumpholz, have I icon mentioned. Besides these we 
have a few short songs with pianoforte accompaniment. "Nord 
oder Slid" (also known as "So oder So"), the poem by Karl Lappe, 
was known and widely liked in a setting by K. Khige. ''Bcsig- 
nation*' ("Lisdi aus mvfa I^cbt**)* words by Count P«il von 
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llaughwitz, was compossed towards the end of the Summer, and 
the sketches show that Beethoven contemplated a setting for four 

voices. A Fugue in D major, for five stringed instruments, was 
completed on November 28, 1817, and was designed for the manu- 
script collection of Beethoven's works i)rojected by Ilasliuger, 
who published it soon after Beethoven's death in 1827, as Op. 137. 
Beethoven was particularly interested in fugues at the time. 
"To make a fugue requires no particular skill,** he said later to 
Holz; "in my study days I made dozens of them. But the fancy 
wishes also to assert its pri^ ilepes, and to-day a new and really 
poetical element must be introduced into the old traditional form." 
The sketches for the conclusion of the Quintet fugue (Nottebohm» 
"Zweite Beethoveniana," p. 850) are mixed with not • s from Bach 
and others showing how zealous were his studies in the form at that 
time. The year also saw work done on the Pianoforte Sonata in 
B-flat, Op. 106, and the beginning of the Symphony in D minor. 
The list of publications for the year is also very small: 

1. Sonata for Pianoforte, A major. Op. 101; Steiner and (^o. 

£. Two Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violomedlo, Op. 10^, published, 
apparently in Januaxy, 1817, by Simrock in Bonn, and in 1819 by Artaiia 
in Vienna. 

3. Song: **So oder So**; as supplement in the **Modenseitu]ig" of 

February 25. 

4. Song: "Ruf vom Berge"; supplement to Trcitschkc's poeuis, for 
which it had been composed at the close of 1816. 

5. The canon: "Leme Schwelgen," written for Ncate; supplement 
to Kanne's "Allg. Mus.-Zeit." March 6, and on June 5 with Payer's 
solution. 

0. Volume III of the Welsh songs written for Thomson. 
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The Year 1818 — A Broadwood Pianoforte — Commission for 
an Oratorio — Concepticm of the Man m D — The Nephew; 
A Mother's Struggle lor Her Son — ^The Pianoforte Sonata 
in B-flat, Op. 106. 

A N entry in an old "Porter's Book" of John Broadwood and 
J^L Sons, manufacturers of pianofortes in Ix)ndon, offers an 
agreeable starting-point for the story of Beethoven's life 
in 1818. In this book the porter of the firm signs his name^ 
Millet, to the reecml that on December 87, 1817, he took from the 
warehouse "A 6 octave Grand Pianoforte* No. 7 ,gSg, ttn and deal( 
case, Thomas Broadwood, Esq., marked | V- B| care of F. E. J. 
liareaux and Co., Trieste (a present to Mr. van Beethoven,, 
Viene), deliv'd to Mr. Farlowes to be shipped." Some time pre/ 
viously Mr. Thomas Broadwood, the then head of the house, with 
a Mr. Coding (probably the rich brewer), visited the principal 
cities of the continent and doubtless became acquainted with 
Beethoven and ofFi r- d to present to him one of the firm's piano- 
f<ntes. On January 3, 1818, Mr. Broadwood seems to kave in- 
fonned Beethoven that the instrument had been shipped, and 
exactly one month later Beethoven sent the following acknowledg- 
ment to the generous dmior: 

Man im eker Ami Broadwoodf 

Jamain jc n'epTortvaU paa nn grand Piaisir de ce que me cavsa votrr 
Annonce de ceUe Fiano, avec qui vous m' honoris de m' en f aire prisenl; 
je regardertd eommt tm A idd, au je deposerai fliu hdht oj^mtdn man 
esprit au dirinc ApoHnn. Aussitnl rmfnnr jr nrnyraivfytre ExceUerU Ins- 
trument, votu enrrrrci d'en abord lea FruUs de r/rM^rolum dee 
jnemtn mcmude, que jy paaeerai, vout tenk iPmi soimniir d» moi & 
wua man trie dm B^Mfetu mntkaH* e$ qu§, 9tt*«b somnI dignu d* 9atn 
InttrumerU. 

Mon eher Mwtieur xl Ami rwMds ma plu.t grande Cotuidefotion de 
voire Ami il Ird* kmM$ ttnUtur 

Louie 

Vienne le Sine du mow Fevriett 1818, 

|M0] 
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Hub letter was sent to Broadwood by Joseph Anton Bridi of 
the fimi of Bridi, Parisi and Co., in Vienna, who had evidently 

been commissioned to look after the delivery of the instrument to 
Beethovon after its arrival in Trieste. At least BriHi, in trans- 
mitting the letter to Broadwood under cover and date Ft I niary 5, 
informs the latter that he had taken the proper steps to have the 
pianoforte lent to Ytenna by Bareaux (or Barraux) and Co., and 
asks for instructions how to cany out what he understands to be 
the donor's desire that the instrument be delivered to Beethoven 
without his being put to any expense whatever, not even for t he 
import duty. The latter charge must have been in the mind of 
Beethoven when he wrote a letter, without date, to Count lich- 
nowsky enclosing a document bearing on the case expressing the 
hope that he be pemittpd to receive the instrument and proposing 
to apply by word of mouth to Count Stadion, the Austrian Minis- 
ter of Finance. Madame Streicher was also appealed to in the 
matter, Beethoven begging her in a letter to ask her **Cousin from 
Cracow" to get from the chief customs official in Vienna an order 
for the forwarding of the pianofort-', which could l)e sent to the 
custom house in Trieste. But neitln r Broadwood nor Beethoven 
was called on to pay the duty, the Austrian Exchequer remitting 
the charge. After some dday the pianoforte was di^vered at 
Streicher*s wareroom and UkUx sent to Beethoven at Mddlmg. 
Whi?e it was still in his possession, Streicher asked Potter to try 
it, saying that Moscheles and others could do nothing with it — 
the tone was beautiful but the action too heavy. Potter, who 
was familiar with the English instruments, found no difficulty in 
disclosing its admirable qualities. He told Beethoven, however, 
that it was out of tune, whereupon the latter replied in effect: 
"That's what they all say; they would like to ttine it and spoil it, 
but they shall not touch it." Beethoven's delight in the piano- 
forte must have been great. Bridi reports to Broadwood that the 
composer already rejoiced in it in anticipation and expressed 
a desire to dedicate the first piece of music composed after 
its reception to the donor, "convinced that it would inspire 
something good." His jealousy of it seems to have been so 
great that he would not permit anybody to tune it except 
Stumpff, of London, who came with a letter of introduction from 
Broadwood.* 

•Beethoven docs not seem always to have maintained so reverential a feeling for 
the injtrument as is indicated by the above atatement. la Thayer note-book the 
Americaa editor of this biography found thia •oecdote: "Once Beethoven told Stein 
tlwt MBM tUimjA hia Bnwdwood Pi. wan waaUa^ and Maght op tlw bootiads 
ud ftnck tlwMt «Ith H tA ikow/' 
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The case of the instnimeiit, simple, plain but tastdTuI in 
design, is of mahc^any and the structure generally of a solidity and 

strength pairrd with grace which caused no little surprise at the 
time. The compass is six octaves from C, five leger-lines below 
the bass staff. Above the keys is the inscription: Hoc Instru- 
menium eH Thomm Broadwood {LonMiu) dcnum, propter Ingenum 
Ulustrissimi Beethoven. On the board, back of the keys, is the name 
**Beethoven," inhiid in ebony, and below this the makers* mark: 
"John Broadwood and Sons, Makers of Instruments to His Majesty 
and the Princesses. Great Puitcncy Street. Golden Square. 
London." To the right of the k^boaid are the autograph names 
Frid. Kalkbrenner, Ferd. Ries, C. 6. Ferrari, J. L. Cramer and C. 
Kny vett. The presence of these names gave rise to a theory which 
was widely spread, and is not yet wholly dissipated, that their 
owners had joined Mr. Broadwood in making the gift; it has also 
been stated that the gift came from the Fhilhanmoiiic Society. 
This latter statement is disproved by the faet that the records of 
the Society contain no mention of such a transaction; as for the 
names of the virtuosi, thpy w^re no doubt scratched upon the in- 
strument as a complimeut to Beethoven and an evidence that they 
had played upon it. Beethoven kept the instrument as long as he 
lived . At the sale of his effects it was bought by Spina, the music 
publisher, for 181 florins; Spina gave it to Liszt, in whose house at 
Weimar it was up to his death. Tn 1887, Princess Marie Hohen- 
lohe, daughter of Liszt's friend, the Princess Sayn- Wittgenstein, 
presented it to the National Museum in BudarPei^. 

The time had come for Beethoven to take his nephew from 
the home and institute of tlie Giannatasios. On January 6 he 
wrote to inform the director that Karl would leave his "admirable 
institute" at the expiration of the month and that Giannatasio 
might rest assured of his and the lad*s life-long gratitude: "I have 
observed in Karl that he already feels grateful, and this is a proof 
that though he is frivolous he is not malicious, and least of all is 
he bad at heart. I have hopes of all manner of good from him, all 
the more because he has been under your excellent care for nearly 
two years." Karl left the institute on January 24, and on June 15 
Fanny Giannatasio wrote in her diary: '*We hear nothing from 
Beethoven,'* who was then in MOdUng. 

Tll-advised and full of evil consequences as was Beethoven's 
step in taking personal charge of his nephew, it was yet creditable 
to his heart and bears strong witness to his high sense of duty. 
His purpose was pure and lofty, and his action prompted by both 
love and an ideal sense of moral obligation. It was n woeful mis- 
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take, however; Beethoven sadly inisjudfrpd his fitness to fill the 
delicate and difficult r61e of guardian and parent. In all his life 
he bad never had occasum to give a thought to the duties whidi 
such an office involved. In the conduct of his own affairs he had 
always permitted himself to be swayed by momentary impulses, 
emotions and sometimes violent passions, and he could not sud- 
denly develop the habits of calm reflection, unimpassioncd judg« 
ment and consistent behavior essential to the training of a careless 
and wayward boy. Jn his treatment ol him he flew from one 
extreme to the other — from almost cruel severity to almost 
limitless indulgence, and, for this reason, failed to inspire either 
respect for his authority or deep affection for his person, to de- 
velop the lad's sdf-eantrol or a desire for virtuous living. Very 
questionable, too, if not utterly lupardonable, were the measures 
which Beethoven took to separate the boy from his mother in 
spite of the dying wishes of his father. We have seen his pro- 
testations at times of his unwillingness to give her pain. When he 
was cruel in his own confession it was because he imagined hhn- 
self constrained to be so by a high obligation of duty. There can 
be no doubt that the woiiian whom Beethoven called "The Queen 
of Night" was wicked and vicious, and that his detestation of her 
was as well founded as his wish to save his nephew from evil 
CMumimieatlons and influences. But there were times whea he 
sesmed willing to give filial instincts their due. "Karl did WTOng," 
he writes to Madame Streicher from Modling in June 1818, **but 
— mother — mother — even a bad one remains a mother. To this 
extent he is to be excused, especially by me, who know his intri- 
guing, paMlonate mothiv too wdl/' Why did he not follow thb 
thought to its ultimate conclusion ? Why did he permit, if indeed, 
he did not encourage, the lad to speak disrespectfully of his mother? 
A memorandum in the Tagehnch after Fe})niary 20th reads: 
"Karl's mother has not seen him since August 10" — a period 
of more than six months. How oftoi she was allowed to see him 
during the following months is not of record ; we only know from 
Beethoven himself, in his letters to Madame Streicher, that the 
mother's instinct if, because she was a bad woman, the word 
"love" be not allowed — drove her to empk>y the only means by 
which she could know the condition of her son during the summer 
in Mttdling — u e., bribing or feeing the servants. That at least 
is Beethoven's accusation, and exceedingly wroth he was.* 

'We have contented ourselves with mere reference* to Beetboven's letters to 

Maifarjio Streicher in this prriinl. They nri' ni'istly lirir-f riulcs Tnr,riu'nnoii5l y ssking 
help ia domettic affair*, ana. though frequently intereating because of their exhibition of 
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After taking Karl from Giannatasio's institute to his own 
. JiDine BaeUioven engaged a tutor to prq>are him for matriculatkm 
at thegymnadum. This tutor, whose name has not been lemted, 
was a professor at the Vienna University and had evidently agreed 
not only to look after all of the lad's intelleotual needs but also to 
have an eye on some of the domestic aifairs and to that end to 
beoome a member of the Beethoven household. On this poml, 
Beethoven enjoined secrecy upon Madame Streicher. How long 
the service of his ''steward," as he playfully called him to Madame 
Streicher, continued is not known, nor how satisfactory it was. 
He does not become a subject of Beethoven's correspondence 
beyond a 8ln|^e leferenoe to the fact that once he staid out all 
night. Beethoven's London trip had been abandoned without 

characteristic traits and moodn, tou inNignificant td justify the cumbering of these pages 
with their literal contentj. Those who wish to do so can read them in any of the German 
cxdlecUona of Beethoven's letters or in the Knglish timndmtion by Shedlock. But 
K«lkdMt^« notes and dates and sometimes Mr. Shedloek'l tHOulttion ought to be 
eriliedtjr lerutuiiied. The letter nfemd to above, however, cUwrvei to be i^veii in 
tdL 

**Be8t Madame von Streicher! 

"It was not possible to reply to your last letter sooner. I would have written to 
yoa a few days ago when the servants were sent away, but hesitated in my determinatioa 
ontil I learned that it was Frau D. in particular who hindered Karl to make full coa- 
fc««ion. "He ought to »part hit moUur, ' she told him; and Peppi oofipernted with her; 
naturally they did not want to be discovered; they worked together shemefoUy nnd 
permitted thenudvee to be used by Frau v. Beethoven; both received coffee Mid mmt 
Iram ber» Ptoni meiMf eiul the eU one prabnblynleos ferthcfo eon bono donblttnt 
•he wee Aen^T at O* Aokm tf Ktttft moOkeri ebe edd to Ketl that ^ 7 drose JUr atsay 
from my temee she tcould go rtraight to hit mother. This happened at a time when 1 
had reproved her for her conduct with which I had frequent occasion to be dissatisfied; 
Peppi who often playt I W-.i- eavesdropper when I xpoke with Karl appcar.i to have tried 
to tell the truth, hut tlit; tild one a/xnsed her of stupidity and scolded her sloutli/ — and .10 
she rr ni.iinrd silent and tried to throw me off the trail. The sfi rv of this alxmiinahle 
deeeiJliuu may have lusted about six weeks- -they would not ha', e f;i ' uiT so easy with a 
less magnaniniou.H man, Prppi borrowed 9 or 10 florins for stuff fi r shirts and I after- 
wards made her a present of the money and instead of 60 she gut 70 florins; she might 
have denied herself these wretched bribes. In the case of the old woman, who was 
always the wone, hate nay have played a part as she always thought herself neglected 
(although she got more than ahe deeerved) for the acornful amih on her fact one day 
when Kill cmbneed ne^ mnde nte nsyeat treachery and how ahaneleae end deecititu 
each en old wonua coold be. Jnit Imagine^ 2 davs before I eame here K. went to Ui 
mother one nitetnoon without my knowledge and both the old woman and P. knew it. 
But now listen to the triumph of a hoary-headed traitress; on the way hither with 
K. Hiiil hiT, I spoke with K. alioKJ flie mntti r \:\ the carriiiK"". alth(>\igh I did not know 
uii, and when I expressed the f( nr t h:i( u r- slinuld not be safe in Modliag, she exdaimed 
"I should i nlv rely upon fir- r " () t In- uif i m \ of it! This was only the 2nd time in 1 In- 
case of a person of such ventnil h^t t'uit Mirh a ihing happened to me. A few iliivs 
bdore I sent both away I had 1 1 il'i tlir;n in wniint^t lmt under no eircumstfliii i-.s were 
they to accept anything for Karl from hi^ mother, lostcad of repenting, I'eppi tried 
secretly to take revenge on Karl, after he had confessed all which thoy knew from the 
feet that in writing. I had said that all had been discovered — I expected that they would 
both beg my pardon after this, instead of which they plavcd me one wicked trick after 
the other. As no betterment was to be expected in such obstinate sinners end I bad 
ewry moment to fear another piece of treachery, I decided to sacrifice my body* my 
eomiort to better eeif, my poor, — *f ''^•^ Knii end out ol the hooae thay «wt n 
MttriefiMMplt to nil thoietAo BnyoMM niter. I idi^hnveaudntMreertUentee 
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Boliee or csplanation to the PhlllianiMiiiie Society, apparently; 
but Bies must liave written to him, renewing the offer previously 
accepted, for on Bisrch S5, Beethoire& writes to his old pupil as 
follows: 

In spite of my desire, it was impossible for me to come to London 
this Winter; I be^ of you to say to the Philharmonic Society that my poor 
state of health hmdered me, but I hope that I may be entirely well this 
Spring and then take advantage of the renewed offers of the Society to- 
wards the end of the year and fulfil all its conditions. Please a-sk Xeate 
in ny name not to make use, at least not in public, of the many compo- 
sitions of mine which he ha.s until my arrival in person; no matter what 
the condition of his affairs may be I have cause of complaint against 



ol chiracl^r a little IfM favorable; I set down th** lim«' of fwrvlec of each at full mx 
months ullln:iu^,'li it wajj not true. I uft-er yimctiMj rc.'rjn:nr':: in fusea where I oppott 
myself to other {>eopIe, I never do more againti them than w oec-essary to protect m^'- 
•elf against them or to prevent them from doing further harm. On account of Peppi*» 
honeatjr ia geoerai 1 am sorry to have loit her for which reason 1 made faer certincate 
more favoiMile than that of the old woowB, «id ihe^ipears to have been led aatray by 
th« old wonuin but that P.'s conscience was not at ease she showed by s^ng to Karl 
that *'<i« diuf Mt dare go bock to her parents," and, in Jaet I believe tm 9$ tml here— I 
had suspected trescliery lof a loaf Usm aatil one >Teiiiag brfow but depwtaiie I tecdved 
•a anonymoui letter the oobIhiIs o( wUdi iUcd aie with dreMi; bat thej were only 
suspicions. Karl, whom I took to task at once in the evening confessed but not all. 
As I often treat him harshly and not without cause, he was too greatly afraid to admit 
everything!; nt oni-e. In tTir nii.'!.-<t of tlie fltru^;^:^■ w e rcjiched here. As I rift.Ti <[U-_-Htii):ii-i! 
him, the servants noticed it and the old woiuuii iji p iriicular tried to ptrMJ.nlv hiiij rtof 
to admit the truth. But whrn I gave Karl my sacrnl ,l^nllrancl• that all wonlil fur- 
given if he would but confess the truth, while lying would plunge him into a deept-r 
abyM than that in which he already was, everything came to the light of ilay — add to 
this the other data which 1 gave you before conceroiug the servants and you will have 
tliesfaaiMful story of the two traitresses clearly before you. K. did wrong, bat-^notbet 
— mother — even a bad one remains a mother. To this extent he is to be excused, 
particiiiariy by me who know his intriguing, passionate mother too veU. The priest 
ncio knows already that I know about him for K. had already told me. It is likdjr tbat 
ho was not full:^ informed and that he will be careful; but to guard o^ast K.'t beinf 
nittrMited by him. aiaco he appeui to be iWhcr a nido nam, the matter may rest for the 
nonce. But as K.*s virtae was put to the test for tiiciw b no virtue without temptation. 
I purposely pass the matter by until it happens Bgain (which I <!i . m t i \fH-< t) in which 
case I will so bethwack his reverence with «uch wpirifual cikU'oIs, umiili with ray .sole 

giiiir'ti.in.-,lii[t and consequent privileges that the wlioly ]:i;ir:-.li ^linkc. My l!fiir!. 

ha-H Ixrn terribly shak<>n up by this affair and I can Mciir , ly ri i over rayscif. Now to 
my housekeeping: it nre<l.M your help; how necessary it is to u>, you already know; do 
not be frightened away, such a thing might happen any* Ik rr, fni( if it hiv* once happened 
and one is in a position to hold it up to one's new servftut.i, it is not likely that It will 
occur again. V ou know what we need — perhaps the French woman, and whatever can 
he found in the way of a chambermaid, good cooltiBg Mmains the principal thing, even 
in the matter of economy, for the present we have « peiOOB who cooks for us. but badly. 
I cannot write you more to-day. yuu will perceive that la thie maUer I could not act 
diSmatlyi it hod gone too far. I do not yet invito you to visit aia hen for evetythiaf 
is stilt In eoofnaion: neverthdeH it v3t nol h» iMessrarw Co send mttou tunaHe attftvm. 
I can say that I already suffered from this thing fearfully while I was yet in Viennn, 
though I kept silent. Farewell; do not make anything of this known as some one might 
think prejiulif iully of K.;<)nly I who know all the driving wheels here can trstif -, f ir ii iu 
that be ivriH it rribly mixled. I In-g of you soon to write us something comiorltog, 
touching ihr :irl of cooking, washing and sewing 

"I am v«ry ill and in need of a stomach restorative. 
"MMUnf, Juno 18 (lOf), IBM." 
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Bolter [Cipriani Potter] visited me st verai tiroes, he seems to be a 
good man and luts talait for composition — I ho^ and wiah that your ^ 
prosperity may grow daily; unfortunaf t ly T rnnnot say that of myself. ' 
My unlucky connection with the Archduke haa brought me to the verge 
of beggary. I cannot endure the si^t of want — I must give; you can 
iniaLnru' how present conditions increase my sufferings. I beg of you 
soon to write to me again. If it is at all possible I shall get away from 

sooner in order to escape total niin and will then arrive in London in 
the Winter at the latest 

I Imow that you will stand by an unfortunate friend; had it only 
been in my power, and had I not been fettered by dreomatances here I 
would surely 1i;tvi' dime much morr for you. Fare you very well, give 
my greetings to Neate, Smart, Cramer — although 1 hear that he b a 
connterHBulQect to you and me, yet I already know Mmethnig of the ait 
of treatiiigattdi and weshaU pnxluoean agEeeablehaimoqjr in London. 

Ries's reverence for royalty, apparently, led him to omit 

Beethoven's unkind allusion to his au^st patmn and pupil, 
Archduke Rudolph; Schindler, writing inwh later, prints it ana\ 
admits, very properly, as we know from other instances of the same I 
kind, that Beethoven sometimes used his friends as whipping- ) 
boys and that his wotds and deeds were not always consistent with J 
each other. Beethoven removed to Modling on May 19, taking/^ 
wit h h\m liis nephew and the two .servants whose treachery aroused 
the storm of pa^ion which he loosed in the long letter to Madame 
Stretcher, written in June. He found lodgings in the so-called 
Haf ner House in the Hauptstrasse, now ornamented by a memorial 
tablet. He b^an taking the baths two days after his arrival and * 
the desire and capacity for work soon returning, he took up ener- 
getically the Pianoforte Sonata in B-flat. Karl was placed in a 
class of boys taught by the village priest, named Frohlich, who 
dismissed him a month later for reasons whidi became a matter 
of judicial record before the end of the year.^ In a document 
filed as an appendix to Madame van Beethoven's application for 
guardianship over her son, Frnhlioh set.s forth that Bcethovexi had 
encouraged his nepiiew to revile his mother, applauding him when 
he applied vile epithets to her either in writing or by shrieking 
them into his ear, "thus violating the fourth divine commandment**; 
that the boy had confessed to him that while he knew that he was 
doing wrong he yet defamed hi.s mother to curry favor with his, 
uncle and dared not tell him the truth because he would only 
belkve lies. "This he once told his mother and would have said 
more had he not feared bemg found out and maltreated by his 

4t was this prieat. evideoUy. «g«inat whom Be^hoven titreatened to lauoch the 
thunderboltoof bto wnlliMattotbskBtlM««rtkin»«eiUia«v«Bl.asliet^ Uadaae 
Sticiclier. 
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uncle." Once, too, Beethoven came to him (the priest) and in a 
tone of malicioiu told him that his nephew had that day called 

his mother a "Ravenmother" {Rabmmtttter — meaning a wicked 

and unnatural mother). Karl's training* bein^ thus contrary to 
all moral principles, he having also displayed indifference to re- 
ligious instruction, been guilty of unruly conduct iu church and in 
the streets, so that many of the mhabitants<rf the village had come 
to him with complaints, and, therefoie* admonitions to the boy 
and appeals to the uncle having borne no fruit, he had been con- 
straincd for the sake of his twelve other pupils, who had said 
"they did not want to study with the unruly Kaxi van Beethoven," 
to dT""'^ him. 

These unfortunate first-fmits cl Beethoven's error in under- 
taking personal and sol - en re of his nephew .will call for more 
attention before the history of I Jie year 1818 is closed, and may be 
dismissed for the present for more cheerful topics. Towards the 
end of the year 1815^ the Gesellschaft da Musikfreunde had in- 
stituted inquiries through Zmeskall touching Beethoven's willing- 
ness to compose a work of mat^nitude for the Soeiety. Beethoven 
signified his assent to the project and in turn asked Zmeskall 
whether or not the Society would allow him 400 ducats as an 
honorarium. Th^ the matter seems to have rested until May, 
1818, on the 17th of which month Vinoens Hauschka, a violon- 
cello player and member of the governing com m it tf-e (if the Society, 
was authorized by his associates to offer Beethoven from 200 to 
800 "pieces of gold" for the music to a "heroic oratorio" to be the 
exdusive property of the Society for <me year after the date of its 
first performance. Hauschka wrote to Beethoven at MOdling 
and received a droll letter in reply. It bears no date. In it 
Beethoven addresses his friend as "Chief ^Tember of the Society 
of Enemies of Music [the play on the words Freunde and Feinde 
is Impossible In English], in the Austrian Empire" and ''Grand 
Cross d the Order of the Violoncello." He signifies his willing- 
ness to accept the commission in the words: "I am agreed'* (Icfc 
bin bereit) set to a fugue-theme: 




adding that he had no subject on hand except a sacred one» while 
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the Society had espreased'a dedre for a heroic work. This was 
Mtiafactory to him, but he suggested that as the choir vas a Iaiie^ 
one something sacred be "mixed in*' - 




Mr. V. Bernard would suit him as poet, but the Society, since it 
daimed to be friendly to music* ought to pay him. He said 
nothing of his own compensation, but concluded with: 



I widi you open bowels and the handsomest of dose-stools. As for 

me, I am wandering about here amongst mountains, Hrfts and valleys, 
with a piece of music-paper smearing down many a thing for the sake of 
bread and money — for to such a pitch have I broui^t it in this tJA pofwer- 
fulland of the PI i;r nciiins that to gain a little time for a work of magnitude 
I must always tirst smear a great deal for money so that I may hold out 
for a large work. For the rest, nnr health is modi better and if haste is 
neoeasaiy I can still serve you weU. 




gne 



^rhindler also places this Ifttrr in 1818, and is doubtless 
correct in no doing, for its tone and contents show that it was not 
designed as an oflBcial oommunicatioai to the Society, whose 
minutes show that such a communicattoil was not received until 
June 15, 1819. In the interim, no doubt, some negotiations were in 
progress between Beethoven and Hauschka, for the former bad 
refrained from mentioning the matter of remuneration. Some 
understanding on this point must have been reached, however, for, 
if Pohl is correct, Beethoven was paid an advance sum of 400 florins 
on August 18, 1819. Nothing came of the matter, as we shall see 
later. In this year, however, there came to Beethoven an in- 
citation of a different nature and one productive of lasting and 
magnificent results. About the middle of 1818, as Schindler re-/ 
lates, it became known as a setted fact that Anshduhe Rudolph | 
had been appointed Archbishop of Olmtltz. March 20th, 1820, 
was fixed as the day of his installation. Without bidding, in-| 
vitation or summons of any kind Beethoven "resolved to compose | 
a mass for the solenmity, thus turning again after the lapse of many | 
years to that branch of his art, toward which, alter tiie symphonkj 
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— as he himself often said — he feit himself most drawn. This 
i«aolut«Mi shows that his outburst against the Ardiduke^ was 
merely a passing doud, even il we did not know that the master 
never missed an opportunity to disclose his affection for his 
august pupil. I saw the score b^un late in the Autumn of 1H18, 
after the gigantic Sonata in B-flat major. Op. lUti, had just been 
finished." Though there is no reason for questioning the rest of 
Sdundler's statement, the ooududrng observatu«i is probal^ in< 
correct. It may be accepted, inasmuch as the Credo of the mass 
was already far advanced in 1819, that the Kyrie, at least, perhaps 
the Gloria^ as well, was begun in 1818. The two great works which 
now filled the mind of Beethoven, which he wrote, indeed, with 
his heart's blood, were not only dedicated to the Archduke, but 
were designed for him from the beginning — facts which may be 
cited as proof that despite his petiilfint outbursts against his pupil 
and patron he was after all sincerely devoted to him in his 
innermost soul. 

The same summer saw the beginning of the most widdy 
distributed portrait of Beethoven. At the instance of his uncl^ 
Baron von Skrbensky, a young painter nanit»d August von Kl5ber 
( born at Bre.slau in 1793), who was continuing his artistic studies 
in Vienna, undertook to paint a portrait of the composer. His 
own account of his acquaintance with Beethoven and the inddents 
connected with the painting of the portrait (or rather with the 
original sketch) were published in the "Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitunfj," of 1864 fp. ^^\). From it we learn that the artist was 
introduced to Beethoven by a letter written by Dont. ' He visited 
Beethoven at MOdKng, after lecdving pmnission to make a 
drawing of him and found him giving a lesson to his nephew on the 
Broadwood pianoforte. This fact fixes the date of the picture. 
Though the artist found it impossible to make himself understood 
unless he wrote his words or spoke them into an ear-trumpet, Beet- 
hoven corrected the errors in the lad's playing, compelled him 
to repeat passages apparently without difliculty. He grew un* 
easy after Kl5ber had worked about three-quarters of an hour and 
the latter, heedint? the advice given by Dont, suspended his work 
and asked permission to come again on tiie morrow, sinee he was 
living in Modling. "Then we can meet often," said Beethoven, 
"beoHise I do not like to sit long. You must take a good look at 
Mttdling, for it is very beautiful her^ and, as an artist, you must 

ilntlw letter to Bin. 

'Evidently Joseph Valentino, a vmloncello placer. Utker of JiiiMb Dottt* tlw vio- 
linifU ducfljr tmmm» • tea«ber ol his iiutnimeiii is Vieaaa. 
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be a lover of nature." El5ber met hbn often in his pvomemuies 
and saw him auapend his work at intervab, stand as if listening 

and make notes on music paper which he carried alimit with him. 
When Beethoven saw the picture he was pleased with the treat- 
ment of the hair; the artists had hitherto always made him look 
too well groomed. KlObw'e description of the composer as he 
saw him was this: 

Beethoven's residence in Modling was extremely sinmle as, indeed, 
was his whole nature; his garments consisted of a light-blue frockcoat 
with yellow buttons, white waistcoat and necktie, as was the fashion at 
the time^ but everything negligit.^ His complexion was healthy, the 
skin somewhat pockmarked, his hair was of the color of slightly bluish 
steel as it was already turning from black tu gray. His eyes were bluish- 
gray and very animated — when his hair was tossed by the wind thera was * 
something Ossianic-demoniae about him In friendly converse, however, ■ 



oonversation pleased him. Eveiy mood of his soul found powerful 

repression instantly in his features. —.^^ 

Kldber's ordinal painting has disappeared. It was a full-length 
portrait with a bit of Modling landscape as a background. The 
nephew Karl was included, reposing under a tree. 1 he composer 
was depicted with note-book and pencil. The head only was repro- 
duced in a lithograph in Sltfber's atelier, and has been widely 
copied. 

Wp now reach an incident in the story of Beethoven's life 
conceraiag which much has been written from the biased and 
frequently erroneous, because uninformed ur iii-infurmed, point 
of view adopted by Sdiindler and which it becomes a duty to 
rectify not only so that the picture of Beethoven as he was may 
be kept true, but that the better motives and impulses which 
prompted the woman whom he so cordially and no doubt justly 
detested be placed in their proper light also. There is nothing in 
the narrative which brings reproach upon Beethovra so far as his 
high sense of duty and disinterested affection for his nephew is 
concerned — an affection which was as little weakened by the .self- 
sacrifice which it entailed as it was balked by the conduct of his 
ward and the frequently unwarranted means employed by his 
mother to acquire possession of the lad and the right to super- 
intend his physical, mental and moral training; but the rights of 
a woman and the honor which a world has always accorded to the 
strongest, noblest, divinest instinct of woman — maternal love — 
were also at stake. The mother of Karl, though she had been j 
convicted and punished for adultery at an esrUer period, and 
though she might not have proved a safe mentor for her son, was 1 



his expression became ^ood-natured 
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yet a mother, his mother. That fact Beethoven was willing, in the 
long lctt« to Msdame Stiadi«r in whidi be set forth the wwked 

acts of his servants, to recognize as palliathlg the conduct of the 
boy; but he could not bring himself to recognize that it might also 
palliate if it did not justify the sd ps which his harshness compelled 
a mother tu Lake to gratify the need implanted in her by nature. 
Johanna van Beethoyen ia at least entitled to the same hearing at 
the bar of posterity that she received in the tribunals of her day, 
and it is the duty of Beethoven's biographer to strip the story of 
the quarrel between her and her brother-in-law of the romantic 
excrescences which many writers iiave fastened upuu it. In this 
nanative the truth wiU be told, perhaps for the first time, as it is 
disclosed by the documents, the evidence an d the judicial decrtn s 
in the case. To set forth these doenraents in full in the body of 
the text would call for the sacrifice of much spate and sadly in- 
terrupt the story; what is essential in them will be given literally, 
or in outline^ whenever it becomes necessary.^ 

After his dismissal from the dass of the parish priest at 
Modlini,', "FTnrl van Beethoven was placed in the hands of a pri- 
vate tutor to be prepared for admission to one of the public 
schools of Vienna^ — no doubt that known as the Academic Gym- 
nasium. To enter this sdwol the boy had to pass an examination, 
and for this purpose Beethoven brought him to Vienna abont the 
middle of August. Madame van T?< i tlioven was now determined 
to wrest from her brother-in-law the authority, which was his as 
sole guardian, to keep the boy in his care and to direct his train- 
ing. She took to her aid Jacob Hotsdievar, a Hcfeondput 
(clerk or scrivener in the government service), and petitioned the 
Landrecht of Lower Austria to take from Beethoven the authority 
to direct the future training of his ward. The Landrecht was a 
tribunal with jurisdiction in litigations and other matters affect- 
ing the nobility. Acting on the assumption that the Dntdi 'SranT** 
like tiie German "von," was a badge of noble birth, it had listened 
to Beethoven's plea and appointed him sole guardian of his 
nephew, removing the widow from the joint guardianship direeted 
in the will of the boy's father on the score of her immorality, as we 
already know. The proceedings were begun in Septmber and 
vr&e dismissed, as the records show, on the 18th of that month. 
Tfaiee days later, that i% on September SI, she applied to the 

^Mr. Tliayer oude or procured tnoKripU of the records ot the tribunals in which 
tlie atnigile for the poMeuioa at Xirf TUi Beethoven were ms<Ie. Students whoee 
cnxioiHy it not ntiified by thcM pafee we lefemd to Aftpeadix III of Vol. IV of the 
Geraun edttioa of tUe biofiBphjr. 
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court again, this time for permissioa to place her son in the 
Boyal Imperial Conviet, whoe he wooid have board, lodging and 

instruction. She and Beethoven as "co-guardian** were eom- 
manded to appear in f*ourt on September €3, and the latter was 
directed to hrin^^ I lie report of the lad's examination with him. 
There was a postponement of the heariug till September 30, and 
on October 9d the widow's application was related. Thus iar 
victory had gone to Beethoven. 

The postponement of the hearing was had in great likefihood 
to enable Beethoven to change his residence from Modling to the 
city. At any rate> Karl is a public school scholar on November 
0th, as Fanny Giannatasio records in her diary on that day together 
with the fact that her father had met Beethoven, who had shortly 
liefore returned from the country. That the boy was in the third 
ju'ratnmar class and remained there during the months of November 
and December, receiving also instruction in pianoforte playing, 
French and drawing from a private teacher, is known from the 
court proceedings which were held later. The lad made good pro- 
gress in his studies, all seemed well and something of the old 
cordial relations seemed again to be established betw<v»n Beethoven 
and the Giannatasios. They provided him with a housekeeper 
and on one day in Novembo' he spent three hours with the family. 
Fanny writes: 

One cannot be hi hSs company without being impressed with Us 

adrniruMe r!i;ir;Ml*^r, his dffp sense of what is good and nobJe, If 
Karl^would but recompense him for the many sacrifices which he makes 
for his sake! My hopes are intermingled with snxioiis donbts. Be will 
probably make a journey to London this Spring. It ndgbt be advan- 
tageous to him financially in maoy ways. 

Before long Beethoven is at the Giannata.sio house again and 
bec'oiiies interested in the singing of the sisters, singing with them, 
which produced a comical effect, as he seldom was in tune, but 
helping them to give the correct expression to the musw. Fanny 
now deplores that their childish timidity had so long deprived 
them of such a pleasure, which would now perhaps be of short 
duration, since he h^d received a second invitation to England. 
This entry bears date .Nove mber 20. Within a fortnight the diary 
dironides the severest; trial that the boy had yet caused liis iiade: 
he ran away from home and sought a h^voi with his mother. 
The sympathetic young woman wrote later: 

"One day B. came in great excitement and sought counsel 
and help from my father, saying that Karl iiad run away! I 
recall that on this CHScasioii amU our ej^iessioiis of sympathy 
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he cried out tearfully: 'He h aahamed of rae!"' The incideni h 

recorded in her diary under dnfe of December 5; it ocdlRed* • 
apparently two days before. The diarist's ^try is as follows: 

Never in my life shall I forget tin- moment when he came and told 
ua that Karl was gone, had run away to his mother, and showed us hia 
letter as ma evidence off his vileness. To see this man sufferang so, to see 
him weeping — it was touching! Father took up the matter with great 
zeal» and with all my sorrow I feel a pleasurable senaation in the con- 
sciousness that now we are mtwJb to Beethoven, yes, at thu moment his 

only refuge. Now hi^ siirrly per rivrs hh error if he ha,s wronge d MS. in his 
opinions. Ah! he can never appreciate how highly we esteem him. Sow 
much I should be capable of doing for his happiness! . . . The nau^ty 
rhild is ai^'ain with him with th<^ lielp of the police — the Ravenmother! 
Ohl how dreadful it is that this man is compelled to suffer so on account 
of such ontcssts. He must go away from here, or die; that will be iJie 
outcome. For the present B. will give him into our care; it will be an 
act of great kindness on my father s part if he receives him, as he will 
have to look upon him as (me under arrest. ... It did me good when he 
went away to note that his thoughts were more diverted. He 
told me that he had been so wrought up by the matter that it took 
him some time to gather his thoughts. iVuring the night his heart had 
beat audibly. Alas? and there remains nothing for me to say except that 
all that we can do is so little! I would give half my life for the man! 
He always thinks of himself last. He lamented that he did not know 
what would become of his bousekeqnng when Kari was gone. 

We learn the probable reason for the lad's truancy from BeeU 
hoven's statement at the examination in court on December llth. 

Two letters written by his housekeeper to Fanny Giannatasio, and 
one written by the latter, had fallen into Beethoven's hands and 
from them he had learned of certain delinquencies with which he 
then confronted his nephew. But let us call Beethoven himself to 
the witness stand; bis recital will give more vitality to the history 
than any statement of a historian writing nearly a century later. 
We quote from the minutes of the Landreekt: 

Ludwig van Beethoven examined: 
How did his nephew leave him? 

He did not know exactly; his nephew had made huosdf edpaUe; 

he had charged him with it and the same dny in the evening he had re- 
ceived a note of farewell. He could not teU the cause of his departure; 
his mother msy have asked him to come to her the dsy befoii^ but it 
mi^t have Ix-en fear of jiunishment. 
What had his nephew done? 

He had a housekeeper who had been reeonunended to Inm by 

Giannat asio; two of her letters to "^^is3 Giannatasio and one of the latter's 
had fallen into his hands; in them it was stated that his nephew had called 
the servants abusive names, hsd wtlhhdd n«>ney and spent it on sweet- 
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In whose care ma his nephew? 

He had provided him with a Corepetilor for pianoforte playing, 
French and drawing who came to the houae; these studies occupied all the 
leisure time of his nephew so completely that he needed no cijr< more- 
over, he could not trust any of his servants with the oversi^lit of hi^ 
nephew, as they had been bribed by the boy's mother; he had placed him 
in tiie hands of a prieet for the development of his musical talent, but the 
mother had got into an agreement with him also. He would place his 
ward in the Convict* but the oversight was nut strict enough there among 
80 many pupils. 

Did he have any te.stimonials touchinp; his nephew's studies? 

He had appended them to his last examination. 

'HmA haB nephew not spokNi disrespectful^ of his mother in his 
presence? 

No; besides, he had admonished him to speak nothing but the truth; 
he had asked his nephew if he was fond of his mother and he answered in 

the negative. 

How did he get the boy back? 

With the help of the police. He had gone to the mother in the fore- 
noon to drninnd him of her, but she would promise nothing except that 
she would deliver him back in the evening; he had feared that she intended 
to take him to Linx, where hb brother lived, or to Hungary; for that 
reason he had gone to the police; as soon as he got him back he placed him 
in the care of Giannatasio. 

What were his objections to having his nephew sent to the Convict? 

Tt wns not afh-isable at present because, as the |ir<>fe-:^or liaJ naid. 
there were too many pupils there and the supervision over a boy like his 
ward was not adequate. 

What means did he purpose to employ in the education of his ward? 

His ward's greatest talent was in study and to this he would be held. 
His means of sufasistttace were the half of his mother's pension 'and the 
interest on 3,000 florins. Hcrctoforr tlu- dlfTcrcnce between this sum 
and the cost had been paid by him and he was willing to assume it in the 
future if the matter could but once be put in order. As it was not pracU" 
ca^iV to y^ilare his nephew in the Convict now, In: knew only of two courses 
ojwn to him: to keep a steward for him who should always Ite with him, 
or to send him for the winter to Giannatasio. After half a year he would 
send him fa the Molkrr Convict, which he had heard hiphly commended, 
or if he were but of noble birth, give him to the Theresianum. 

Were he and his brother of the nobility and did he have documents 
to prove it? 

**Van" was a Dutch predicate which was not exclufivelv apphed to 
the nofcrifity; he had neither a diploma nor any othw proof of his nobility. 

In listening to these words from Beethoven on the witness 
stand we have stretched the thread of our story; for this testimony 

was given in court on December 11th, and the second attempt of 
the widowed mother to get control of her son had been foiled by 
the decision on October 3nL It was therefore a new case which 
the court had undo* consideration when Beethoven made the 
above utterances. This third application on the part of the 
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mother was filed on December 7, and grew out of the runaway 
prank of Karl and her fear of what might be its consequences. 
iHLn her petition she set forth the fact that her son had left the home 
of hm nude and guardian without her knowledge^ tliat he had been 
taken back by the police, and that "as, to judge by his actions. 
Ludwig van Beethoven was wi?!ing to send her son away from 
Vienna, perhaps into foreign lands," she asked that he be restrained^ 
from doing so, and she renewed her request that she be permitted 
to send hex son to the Boyal Imperial Convict for keep and 
education. '' 
Hotschevar supported this petition in a document like a 
modem law brief, explaining his interest in the matter on the 
grounds that his wife was a stepsister of Madame van Beethoven's 
deceased mother, that the law permitted such an act in all cases 
where human rights were eonoemed and that he, havmg had ex- 
perience for several years as instructor in the houses of the aristoc- 
racy, could not be blamed if he put the knowledge of pedagogics 
and psychology thus acquired at the service of a lad to whom he 
bore a family relationship and brought to the attention of the 
supreme guardian matters whidi it (the Landreeht) could not pos^ 
sibly know concerning its wards unless proceedings were brought 
before it. He a<hnitted that Madame van Beethoven had years 
before been guilty of a moral delinquency for which she had been 
punished, but asserted her right to a standing in court; he then 
contended: (I) that the mother had illegally been denied all in- 
fluence over her son partly with, partly without the knowledge of 
the court, and (2) that her son could not remain under the sole 
influence of his uncle and without danger of suffermg 

physical and moral ruin. In support of these contentions be re» 
cited that the brothers van Beiethoven were eccaitrie men, so 
often at odds with each other that they might better be called 
enemies than friends, Karl van Beethoven being pleasantly dis- 
posed toward his brother only when he was in need of money from 
him, and that the suspicion lay near that the boy had been an object 
of tr^ffiebetween them, inasmuch as an agreement touching the pay- 
ment of 1,500 florins had been madeonly on condition that Ludw% 
van Beethoven surrender a document which appointed him guar- 
dian. Karl van Beethoven, moreover, knowing the animosity 
which his brother felt towards his wife, had in a codicil to his will 
expressly said that he did not want Ludwig van Beethoven to be 
sole guardian of his son but joint guardian with the mother, and 
had, for the sake of the boy* admonished more compliancy on 
the part of the mother and more moderation on that of the brother. 
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Although the Court had deprived the mother o! the guaidianship 
over lior.flon* it had granteid permission to her to visit him; but 
this ]»iv9ege had been withheld from her. The statement of the 

village priest FrShlich (which Ii.ts already been given in these 
pages) was appended to the widow s application as evidence of 
the physical and moral degeneration of Uie boy, and for himself 
Hotsdievar says that he had observed tdlet iJie boy had run 
away from his uncle that his hands and feet were frostbitten, that 
he had no seasonable clothing and that his linen and baths had 
been neglected. The priest's stati-iiK nf wuh also appealed to to 
show that the boy had been led into uniilial conduct, indi^erence 
toward fd^on, hypocruqr, untrathfuhiess and even theft against 
his guardian — in short, was in danger of becoming a menace to 
'society. Tie \vi]li!ii:;Iy granted Beethoven's readiness and desire 
to care for his ward, ^«ut maintained that his hatred of the mother, 
his passionate disposition inflamed by the talebearing of others 
(once naming Giannatasio), made it difficult for him to employ 
the proper means. Conceding Beethovm's magnanimity, he yet 
urged that in view of the danger in which the lad was, he ought 
to forgo the guardianship or associate with himself either the 
mother or some other capable person, it appearing from the facts 
in the case th»t he was "physically and morally unfit*' for the 
post. 

Madame van Beethoven's deposition, apparently filed as 
appendix to Hotschevar's brief (like that of Friihlich), alleges that a 
letter of Giannatasio's dated March 8, 1816, showed that she had 
to forgo her dedre to visit her son or satisfy it once a montli and. 
then ''like a thief." After Beethovoi took the boy, and espedall^ 
after his removal to Mddling, she was not permitted to see him at 
all. She had been assured that her son would be admitted to the, 
Convict, but his testimonials had been withheld from her and so 
she had been unable to file them with her application for a sdiolar- 
ship. His e x p e n se s were 760 florins pet year for board, lodging* 
clothes, books, medicines, etc., to pay which 2,000 florins had been 
deposited in Court and yielded 100 florins interest per annum. 
She had i>l< d^'d li< rself to give one-half of her pension of 3S.S 
florins, £0, that is llti ilorins, 40 kreutzers towards iiis education. 
This amounted to 880 florins W. W., including the interest on the 
dq>osit; and she would gladly pay the difference between this sum 
and 750 florins until she should get the promised scholarship for 
her son. On Dc( ( inhcr II, the widow appealed to the court that 
in case the guardian of her sou should make application touching 
plans for his future training it be not granted wHhout giving her a 
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hearing. This was the day when Beethoven, who had brought 
Joseph Carl Bernard with him, no doubt to protect him in his 
deafacsa, gave the tettimoiiy already aet forth. The n^hew had 
been exaauned befwe him: 

Call van Bethoven [tie] age 12 yean, atiident in the Srd Latin class, 
was examined: 
Had he received good testimonials? 
"Eminent" in Latin, "1st class" in other studies. 
Why had he left his tmde? 

Because his mother had told him she would send him to a public 
school &nd he did not think he would make progress under private in- 
•tfudtpon. 

i^ow did hiB uncle tieat him? 

, WeU. 

J Where had he been of late? 
^ He had been m hiding at his mother's 
^ Where would he rather Uve — at his motlier s or his uncle's? 
/""^ He would like to live al his micle's if he but had a compenion, as his 
\ VDde was hard of hearing and he could not talk with hint 

*-Had he been prompted by his mother to leave his uncle? 
No. 

When did he leave him? 
Eight davs ago. 

How could he say that he could not sooceed under private instruc- 
tion when he had made snch pond progress? 

This had been the ca^ since he liad studied in public; before that he 
had received 2nd class in mathematics and had not made it up. 

Had his mother commanded liiiu to rrturn to his uncle? 
She had wanted to take him back to him herself, but he had resisted 
because he feared maltreatment. 

Had his uncle maltreated him? 

He had punished him, but only when he deserved it; he had been 
mtltreated only once, and that after his return, when hb uade thieatened 

to throttle him. 

How long had he been with his mother? 
Two dsLya. 

Who had given him instruction in religion? 

The same teacher who taught him other subjects, formerly the 
priest at Modliuf , who was not kindly disposed towsras him because ha 

did not behave hiinself in the street and babbled (or tnlkrd) in .school. 

_ Had he indulged in disrespectful remarks about his mother? 
I Yes; and in ttic presence of his mide» whom he thou|^t he would 
please in that w ay and who had agreed with him. 

Was he often alone? 
' When Ins unde was not at home he was left whoOy slone. 
Had his uncle admonished him to pray? 
Yes; he prayed with him eveiy nKuming and evening. 

Johanna van Beethoven examined: 

How did her son come to her from the house of his guardian? 
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He had come to her in the eveaing for fear of punishment and be- 
cause he did not like to live with his uncle. 

Had she advised him to return to his uncle? 

Yes; but her son did not want to do so becauae he feared maltreat- 
ment. 

It looked as if she had concealed her son? 

She had written to her brother-in-law that she woidd send her son 
back to him, hut she had not seen him for a long time and was therefore 
pi 1 H to have him with her for awhile» and for this reaaon she liad not aent 
ium back at once. 

Had she been forbidden to see her son? 

Her wish to do so had been frustrated by telling her of different 
places where she might see him, but when she went to the places he was 
not there. 

Had her son been tnkm from her by thv polirr' 

She had herseH taken him to the police at 4 o'clock. 

How did she learn of the plan to send her son out off the eoimtiy? 

Giannatasio had disclosca the projpct to tbe polirc. 

Did she consider that her son had been well treated at his uncle's? 

She thought it unsuitable for the reasons given in her former ap- 
plication. She wished to say in particular thnt v. Beethoven had only" 
one servant and that one could not rely on servants; he was. deaf and 
eotild not converse with his ward; there was nobody to look after the 
wants of her son satisfactorily; his cloaiiline'^'^ was neglertrd and super- 
vioion of his clothing and wasiiing; persons who had brought him clean 
linen had been turned back by his guardian. 

ykhnt prospects had she for caring for her son? 

She had previously had the assurance of Count von Dietrichstein 
that her son would be aoc^yfed at the Convict; she had not been to him 
aince bccanso her apjiliratidn [to the Court] had been rejected. 

In whose presence had her son QK>ken di8resp«±fuUy of her? 

She had not henetf heard him do so, nor could die mention the 

names of prTsons who ]\iLt\ hrnrrl him. 

From what source would she meet the deficiency in her income 
which would have to be applied to the awpport of her son? 

S!i< had no fortune heisdf but the ucfoondi»ft Hotsdhevar would 
de&aythe expoises. 

Was her husband of noble InrthP 

So the brothers had said; the documentary proof of nobility was 
said to be in the possession of the oldest brother, the composer. At the 
l^|sl hearing on the death of her husband* j^rooCs of nowlity had been 
demanded; ihe hersdf had no doeumeiit beanng on Uie subject. 

The testimony of the widow, like thai of her son, was taken 
before Beethoven had been examined uud the answer to the final 
question, no doubt» raised a doubt In the mind of the court toudi- 
ing its jurisdiction; hence the question oonceming his birth put to 

Beethoven. His answer that "van" was a Dutch predicate not 
confined to the nobility and tlmt lie had no proof of noble l>irth, is 
all Uiat the minutes of the court show bearing on this question. It 
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led to the ZoiulrwAl't Modlng the proceedings to tlie Vienna Miagia- 
tra<^ on December 18; this action cut Beethoven to the quick, but 

the record as here produced also gives a blow, perhaps a fatal one, 
to one of the pretty romances to which a statement of Schindler's 
gave currency. The world knows the story: Doubt having arisen 
in the mind of the court touching Beetlioven's nobility, he was 
called upon to produce documentary proof. "At the appointed 
time he appeared before the tribunal in person and exclaimed; 
*My nobility is here and here* pointinj? to his head and his heart.'* 
But the court would not accept the proof. It is a pity to lose the 
stcMry, but it must be relegated to the limbo of fiction imless it shall 
appear that Beethoven made the remark and the clerk refused to 
record it; and who shall now prove this? Schind!rr'« insinuntion 
that the reference of tbe case to the Magistracy had been planiied 
as a move by the widow's advocate to get the case into a more 
pliant tribunal is made questionable by the circumstances that it 
rwas she who insisted upon the noble birth <A the Beethovens and 
1 Beethoven who gave the claim a quietus by his straightforward 
I an d incontestable answer. It remains a mystery, if nhe spoke the 
truth when she said that proof of nobility had been demanded at 
the probate of the will of her husband, how the case ever got into 
theXamiiweAl. Aaamatteroffact,itdeservestbbementioned,how> 
evCT, that, as later events showed, the lower court espoused the 
cause of Madame van Beethoven with something like the seal of 
an advocate. 

Sdbindlor's conmients on the effect of the reference of the case 
to the Civic Hapotrates demand a moment's attention. Schindler 
says: 

T!if' transfer of the case to the Mn^'intracy was felt as an overwhelm- 
ing blow by fieethoven. It would be difficult to maintain that Beethoven 
attadied importance to appearing in the publw eye as of noble birA, his 
origin as well as family ronditions being well known — especially the 
latter by reason of the humble social position of his brothers. But it is 
oertaiii that he laid great weight upon having his lawsuit adjndieated by 
tlie exceptional npi)er court, partly becaase as a matter of far! fln re was 
in that tribunal a better appreciation of his importance, partly because 
the lower eonrt luul an imfavoiable reputatkA iniidi 
him a hope for the denied outcome.* But nevwtheless it may be said 

'In one of the Convtmation Books used by Beethovea in 1820, there occurs this 
rcnutfkin Beethovcn'M han(iwrihii>.' ". . v^ hi n it learned that mv brother wm not of the 
nobility. It i.i Hinguliir. so fnr ;is [ knu^, LliMt thi-rr ia a hiatuji here which OOght to be 
filled, for my niiturc stiu^ h tii it ! do not belong am<lrl^^ iti -sr and, in Fefc»uary, X' r 

18i0. when Peters bad observed his diiisati^faction : " I he conomon citizen should be ex- i^wM 
eluded from higher men. and I have goUen amongst them." "In three weeks," Peters 
wrote, be woiila b*ve nothing to do with citisens and magiatncy . He would yet be asked 
lor anbUnoe and receive t£e moat favwable tepmt coocenung Us appeal. Not long 
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as sure that neither his genius nor liifl works of nrt would have given him 
the privilegf^d ]>osilion which he ocrnpird in llie circles of the nohllity 
had there uot been a presumptioa that he was an equal. This was 
rwnmuilj denumatrated as soon as the occurrence in the aristocratic 
cntirt brrnmr known to the pubUc. No! in tlir mii^dle classes, but in 
the upper, the little word "van" had exercised a palpable charm. It is 
a setUed fact that after the ineidbit in the Lower Austrian LmineM 

the prc.it city of ^'i^•nna Ix-camp tao small tof OUT aggrieved ma<^ter, and 
had he not been restrained by his sense of duty which was placed upon 
him by his brother's will, the pnuected joum^ to Bi^^aiid would have 
been ondertaken and his sojourn there perii^M become permanent. 

ItisabooerCahithatScfamdlerwu doIm wdlinfonnodaahe 

OQi^t to have been in the pranisea nod that his memory often left 

him in the lurch, as we have frequently seen already and shn!I see 
again. Not exact knowledge l)ut an amiable bias in fa\ or of liis 
hero i^peaks out of his recital. It is scarcely conceivable tiiat ; 
Beethoven shouM have ^dieridied the thmight that pom9^ \ 
of noble birth or that he serioiuly encouniged each a belief among) 
lliii exalted friends. 

The nephew's slay at Giannatasio'"^ w<a-s not of long duration 
and thesigus uf an imminent disruption of a beautiiui and prof- 
itable friendship aoon showed themselves, though for the nonee 
amiable relations between Beethoven and the Giannataaio family 
were continued. Yet Fanny saw her lo%'( ly illusions melting away. ' 
It had been agreed that Karl should not associate with the other 
pupils at the institute. Willing, perhaps desirous at first, that 
audi an arrangement should be madc^ it aeema that Beethoven 
fdt his amour propre hurt by it as aoon as the first fit of resentment 
against the lad gave way before one of his tender moods; now there 
ensued one of the old fits of moroseness, dissatisfaction and sus- 
picion. He wrote to Giannatasio that Karl's room should be 
better heated — ^that he had never had frostbitten handa and feet 
when living with him;' moreover, too mudi importance was bein^^ 
attached to his act, and the conseqnenres to the delinquent were 
being carried too far. In her diary under date Derrmbf r !4, 
Fanny deplores that Beethoven's moodiness, and weakness for 
the lad, lukl taken posseaamn of him again and induced him 
to believe "the liar" rather than his tried friends; she concludes * 
with the lamentation that it will never be possible to gain 
Beethoven's entire oonfidence; she has grievous forebodings as to 
the outcome. 

ftftenrard the Appellate Gout hma^ la Hi deddoa ia his favor in the purdla—b^ 
BAtter. 

<Hotidwvw*s aMuntiea mw oiridenlljr iraUiag Id Ins breort. 
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Let the rest of the year's history be devoted to Brcthovrn's 
creative work. Considering the revival of interest arui drsi ro on the 
part of the composer, the net result, measured by finished products, 
was not as lafge as might have been expected. Two explanations 
for this circumstances may be offered: the first lies in his domestic 
miseries and the frame of mind in which ihvy kept him for long 
stretches at a time — that is obvious; the sceoTid may be read in his 
compositions. He was growing more and more prone to reflection, 
to moody speculation; ]us mental pro ce ss e s, £f not slower than 
before^ were more pnitiacted, and also mote profound, and thcgr 
were occupied with works of tremendous magnitude. The year 
produced sketches and partial developments of the Sonata in 
B-flat, the Symphony in D minor and the great Mass in D. The 
Sonata, so two sketchbodcs carefully analjraed by Nottebohm 
show, was b^un m 1817, and occupilBd much of the composer's 
time during the summer of 1818, notes showing that he worked 
upon it in his walks about Mddling and in the Brfihl valley. 
Notes of an announcement of a sale of carriages and of a house for 
rent, taVeit Iran a Vknna newspaper (probably In some inn), diow 
that his thoughts w«re on the London visit and another of hi> 
frequent changes of residence. In April the Sonata was so far 
advanced that he could write to Archduke Rudolph that on his 
name-day (April 17) he had written out the first two movements 
in a fair copy, but this does not necessarily mean that the pieces 
had received their definitive shape. Among the sketches for the 
last movement there is an outline for a pianoforte piece in 
B-flat which, according to an inseription upon the autograph, was 
composed on the afternoon of August 14. ' Plainly he was already 
at woric on the finale before the end of 1818, and there is no reason 
for questioning Schindler 's correctness when he says that the Sonata 
was finished late in the fall when he todc up the "Missa Solem- 
nis.** Cssemy played it in Beethoven's presence in the spring of 
1819, and it was in London ready for the engraver in April of that 
year. 

Nottdwhm, b^eving that the letter in which Beethoven 

informed the Archduke that be had written out the first two 
movements on his name-day conid not refer to April 17, 1818, 
placed both incident and letter in the year following.' But, as 

'It I-i lh( sliort p'u-cc in B-flat publlsb^ as a aupplemeot to the Berlin "AUftea. 
Musik. Z«-tl. ' oo Decf raber 8, 18£4, under the title "Derniiro p«n»^ muiicale." 
BeatltoTea'a autograph iiis< ript ion runs: "Auf Auffonlerunt; ^t st hrieben Mm^Mitt^ji 
am 14. August 1818, von Br< ihovea." "Letster musikaiiscber Gedanke." 

'Beethoven had wriui n ; "To the two pieces which I wrote down on the nimti Haj 
of Y. B. B., two otlm have b««B adde^ tiM iMt «f wUdi ii • iMie Fogato, w liMt IIm 
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has been said it does not at all follow lirom Beethoven's remark 
that the two movenenU were in a finished state;' the reference 
may have f*one only to the first elaboration of the sketches. The 
"lat est happening" to the Archduke was, probably, his elevation 
to the archbishopric of OhnUtz, which occurred on June 4, 1819; 
but tiiii was men^y the fonnal encution of a purpose whkli had 
ioqg been known in anticipation. Nottebohin's contention for 
the name-day of 1819, is untenable for the reason that on April 
17 of that year the Sonata had bcea so long in London that, as 
Ries says, it was already engraved when he received a note dated 
April 16, 1819» giving metronomic hidieations for all the movements 
and pr^fizins the AAtgio with its present first measure.* This 
note must have been preceded by the one erroneously dated April 
30; erroneously, because it promises the metronome marks; and 
this letter again by a still earlier one, mentioning the Sonata as 
ready for publication. This letter, whieh Biea does not even 
mention, is as follows:' 

Dear Ries: 

I am just recovrrinp from a scvrrr attack and am going Into the 
country — I wish you would try to dispose of the following 2 works, a 
grand solo sonata for pianoloite and a pianoforte sonata whieh I have 
myself arranged for 2 violins, £ viola"^, T violonceHo, to a publisher in 
London. It ouaht to be easy for you to get dO diu:ats in gold for the two 
woiks, the pubtUwr would only have to amuHinoe at what time he m- > 

tended to publish the two works and T could publish them hvrc at tlie same 
time, which would yield me more than if I published them here ontr. I 
might also publish a new Trio for pianoforte, violin and violoDoalOi if 

Sou were to find a pulilisher for it.* T have never done anything un- 
iwf ui and ;rou can take up this matter iii London without injiuy to your 
honor or mine. The publisher on receiving the works is to imorm me 

when hr intends to jiuViIish them and then they shall appear here. 
Pardon me if I am giving you trouble; my condition is such that I am 

whole con"! tit ute.s ;i grand siiriHin wlurli will soon be published and l ing ngo lu h4art 
WM deaigiied for you; the luUtt happening to Y. R. B,, i* not ia the least retponnbU far 

•Nor Vfm, as Thafw opined, thftl thqr bad bm dcttvmd in wranMripfc to the 
Aichdoke on that day. 

•"Notben." p. 140. 

Tlus letter wm first printed in Vol. IV of the German edition of Tha{jr«'*a 
tiflljr-HMitt as Mr. Shedlock says, in his tranilaUon of Kalischcr's coUectioa. Vol. IV 
appeared in Wn, Mr. Shedlock'a translation in IMS. Dr, Deiteis (ouid a tfaaaoiini 
of the letter among the posthwMHu papers of Mr. Thajrer, who had H tnm Me. s. 
Marshall, of London. Its pa^ had been tqiarated by some vandal who probably 
wanted to sell two autograpns instead of one. Mr. Marshall bought the sheets at two 
different autofjriph salp.'^ nn<i, rtfiigni^ing tticir roTaiioDship, United tlu-in. The letter 
appears afterwards to Lave come into the hands of Mr. A. P. Hill, who loaned it to Mr. 
Shedlock. 

*Beelhovcn had sketched a itromiiing Trio in F minor, in 1814^ along with the 
•onf^ardo «nd the SonaU in A major* and thii, probably* waa Is hii mind. 
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obliged to turn eveiywhere to make a pitiful livelihood — Potter Mys 
that Chaphcli in Bond Street is one of the best publishers; I leave every- 
thing to you only begging you to answer as soon as possible so that the 
worn may not lie idle on my hands. I beg of Ncate not to make knom 
the many works of mine which he carried with him until I myself com** 
to Loudon which I hope surely to do next winter— I must unless I wudi to 
become a beeUKar kere. Say all things beautiful to the Phil. Society — 
shall soon write you about various toiliga and beg yoa agem to antwer 
soon. As ever your true friend 

Beethoven. 

Many lovely greetings to your lovely wife. 
iSi. li. if you can get more, all the better. It ought to be posiiliic I ! ! 

The letters printed in the "Notizen" ought to be read in 
connection with thus we give the first and i^er the reader to 
Biefl^ or the oollection^fOT the others: • 

Vienna, 80 April (March). 1819. 

Ms dear Ries; 

It is only now that 1 can answer your la^it of December 18th. Your 
sympathy does me good. At present it is impossible for me to come to 
Tyondnn nwinp in a npt of circumstances in wliirh I am involvrd; but God 
will help me surely to get to London next winter when I shaJl also bring 
_tlie new symphonies with me. I am expecting .soon to get the text for 
anew oratorio vrhit h T am writing for the Mu.sical Society here and which 
may serve us also in London. Do everything for me that you can; for 
I need it. Commianons from the Philhannonie Society would have been 
very welcome; the reports? which Neale sent me about the near faPiire 
of the three overtures were vexing to me; ejAch one of them not only 
pleased here each in its way but tho9a in S-flat and C major nude a 
great impression The fate of these^'compositions with the p. S. is in 
comprehensible to me. You will have before now received the arranged 
quintet and the sonata. See to it that both works especially the quintet, 
are engraved at once. Mort- leisure may be taken with the sonata hut I 
should like to have it published inside of two months, or three at the 
latest. Your earlier letter referred to I did not receive; wherefora I had 
no hesitation in Kfllin)^ holh works here — hnt that is only fnr Ccrmany. 
Moreover it will be three months also before the sonata will appear here; 
but make harte with the Quintet. So soon as the draft for the money is 
received here I will send a writing for the publisher as proprietor of tniese 
works in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, etc. 

You shali receive the tempos for the sonata according to MMidPs 
metronome by the next post. Dc Smidt. Courier of Prinrp F!?;trrhazy, 
has taken the Quintet and Sonata with him. At the next opportunity 
you wiH also receive my portrait, since I hear that yon really want it. 

FueweD, heep me in your affections, 

Your friend, 

Beethoven. 

Say all beantiful tlui|gB to your beautiful wife f or me ! ! ! f f 

The Sonata was sold to Artaria in Vunna for 100 ducats. 
The publisher sent the proofs to Beethoven on July and an^ 
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nounced it as "marking a new period in Beethoven's pianoforte 
works" in thr "WiVner Zr\Uin^" of September 15, 1819. It ap- 
peared und( r the tit le: "Grosse Sonate fUr das Hammerklavier 
Seiner Kais. Kouigi. Hoheit uud Eminenz, dem Durchlauchtigsten 
HochwUrdigBteii Henrn Enhenog Rudolph von Osterreicli Cudi- 
nal und Erabischoff von Olmtitz, etc., etc., etc., in tiefster Ehr- 
furcht gewidmet von Ludwig van Beethoven, Op. 106." Soon 
after its publication (on October 1st), Beethoven in a jocose letter 
asked for six copies of the Sonata and six of the Variations 
<m Soottiih Songs. Beethoven infonned Ries of the pubUcation 
m a letter printed in the "Notizen" and wanted to send him a 
copy to aid him in correcting the English edition, which was not 
ready. The Sonata Op. 106 was, therefore, the chief product of 
the year 1818. Beethoven told Czemy that it was to be his 
greatest; and so it is, not only in its dimensions but also in its 
contents. **The Sonata was composed under distressful ctrcum- 
stances,** said Beethoven in a letter to Ries (April 19, 1819),*' for 
it is bard to write ahnost for the sake of bvntd alono, and to this 
pass I have come." 

Simultaneously with the Sonata, Beethoven was at work on 
the Ninth Symphony during a laige portion of the year, but these 
labors were suspended when his mind became engrossed with the 
grmt Mass which was to be a tribute to his pupil. Archduke 
Rudolph, about to be invested with eminent ecclesiastical dig- 
nities. ISut alone the Ninth Symphony, a Tenth also was before 
his ttausy, but with neither of them had Sehiller^s "Ode to Joy*' 
been brought into association, though the employment of the 
human voice in one or the other was already under consideration. 
Schindler records that he saw a beginning made on the score of the 
Mass in D "late in the fall of 1818"; how far he iiud proceeded in 
the work by the aid of the year cannot be deteimined from the 
sicetdies whidfc have been discovered up to the |»<esent time. It is 
.safe to assume, however, that the Ki/rie was fully sketched and 
fixed in outline, and, as he worked pretty continuously on the 
Credo throughout 1819, it seems likely that the Gloria had also 
been b^gun in the year immediately preceding. Notes in th^ 
Tag^nteh and sketchbooks which, to judge by their context, were 
written during the summer sojourn in Modling show the trend of 
Beethoven's thoughts on religious subjects and may be naturally 
associated with the Mass. Thus (in the Tagebuch): ^ 

In order to write true church music .... look through all the monastic 
church chorals and also the stoophes in the most eonect translations and 
perfect prosody in all Christian-Catholic psalms and hymna general^. 
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Sacrifice again ail the pettineases of social life to your art. O God 
above all things! For it is an emnal pxovidenee whidi direeU omni- 
idently the good and evil f ortunet of human men. 

I Short is the life of roan, and whoao bean 

\ A onifl heart, devising cruel things, 

On him men call down evil from the gods 
While living, and pursue him, when he dies. 
With cruel scoffs. But whoso is of generous heart 
And harbors generous aims, his guests proclaim 
x j His praises far and wide to all mankind, 

^ And numberless are th^ nho odl ham good. 

— Homer. 

k 

Tranquilly will I submit myself to all vicissitudes and place my 
•oJe confidence in Thy unalterable goodness, O God! My soul shall re- 
joke in Thy immutable tervaat. Be my rocl^ my li|^t, forever mytniat! 

Among the sketches for the Sonata m B-flat are memoranda 
of vocnl pieces which came into hhi nund during hie wanderings in 
the environs of MOdling. Goethe's "HaidairOslein," to which his 
mind several times turned, occupied him again. His spiritual 

exaltation finds expression in fragments which he notes as "written 
while walking in the evening between and on the mountains,*' 
among them this: 



6mi al - kiB tot w . Mv Heir. Er il • l^la 
<Goi • . toM to Oo« Mr Lort. 0« * • I0M> 

The remark made in the letter to Hauschka that he was com- 
pelled to do a lot of scribbling (or "smearing," as he expressed it) 
for the flake of money in order to procure leisure lor great works 
may be explained by the fact that he was engaged upon the ar- 
rangement of folksongs for Thomson, which were published in 
Thomson's Vol. VI, as well, possibly, as those contained in the 
subsequent octavo edition of 18^2-24. The pianoforte piece 
in B-flat, published by Schlesinger in Berlin under the title 
"Demi^ pensfe musioUe," of which mention has already been 
mad^ was no doubt a potboiler. With the folksongs must be 
af^foeiated the Variations for Pianoforte alone, or Pianoforte and 
Flute (or Violin J, which he wrote in this and the following year and 
which were published as Op. 105 and 107. The suggc^^tion had 
come from BiichaU; but Beethoven'e demands for an honorarium 
was thoui^t too large by the English puUiaher, and though 
Beethoven modified them, nothinfr ra?ne of the project at the time. 
On February 21, 1818, Beethoven otfered Thomson twelve "over- 
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tUTCS** (in the sense of intxoductioni>, or preludes, no doubt) for 
140 dncata» and twdve Themes and VariationB fw 100 ducats, 
both lots for 224 ducats. The Themes and Variations were ac- 
cepted and published by Thomson. Beethoven composed six- 
teen Themes and Variations on folksong material in all: six of them 
were published by Artaria in Vienna (Op. 105) and the other ten 
by Simrock in Bonn (Op. 107). 

little is to be added to what has been said about tlie works 
published in 1818. Thomson's Vol. V, the settings for which had 
been made earlier, was publishefl on TTine 1, Thomson's announce- 
ment in the preface reading: "On the tirst of June, 181S, was pub- 
lished by George Thomson, Nr. 3, Royal Exchange, Edinburgh, 
and by T. Preston, 97 Strand, London, the fifth Volume of Sdect 
Scottish Melodies with Symphonies and Accompaniments to each 
Melody for the Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, composed by 
Haydn and Beethoven." Four of the settings are liy Haydn; 
the rest by Beethoven. The song ilesignation" was ]>ublished 
on March 81, as supplement of the Vienna "Modeieitung." 
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